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To SAMUEI/WHITBRET^D, Esq. M.P. 


‘sir, 

dedicate the following ELEMENTS to you, 
because I am convinced that no man is tetter 
acquainted than yourself v.'ith the real motives 
and intentions of the advocates for Parliamentary 
Reformation. Your union with those illustrious 
patriots. Sir Francis Burdett, Lord Folkestone, ,r 
and Mr. Wardlc, has been duly* appreciated by 
the enlightened part of your Fellow-Citizens; 
,and it is my sincere wish, that nothing ra^ pre¬ 
vent your hanging together for the benefit of 
the Nation. 

I am. Sir, 


• With d^e respect, 

THE AUTHOR. 
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Neque lex est justior ulla 
liuain necis artifices arte perire sua.—O vid. 

Having in America^ witnessed the fataVeffects 

o 

of revolution; having seen piety give place to a 
contempt of religion; plain-dealing exchanged ' 
for shuffling and fraud, universH confidence for 
universal suspicion and distrust; having seen a 
country, once the seat of peace and good neigh¬ 
bourhood, torn to pieces by faction; plunged, 
by intriguing demagogues, into never-ceasing 
hatred and strife ; having seen a people once too 
fond of what they called Ubertij to bear the 
gentle sway of a British king, hiyubly bend thtfir 
n^'cks to the yoke, nay, to the very foot of a set 
of grovelling despots; having in short, seen the 
crime of rebellion against monarchy punish'ed 
by the tormenting, the degrading curse »}f re- 

B 
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pubUeanism^ it is \ ith the utmost astonishment 
and indignation^ that I find many of those, i/ho 
have the press at their command, endeavouring 
/o. bring down on my native cpuntry the very 
same species of calamity and disgrace. 

Notwithstanding the exanT{jIe of America, and 
the more dreadful example of France, I find the 
emissaries^ of the Republican faction (for such 
it r&allj/ iftjj still preaching fanaticism and infide¬ 
lity, still baivling for that ^/langc rchich they have 
the audacity to denominate REFORM, still exert¬ 
ing all their nefarious ingenuity in sapping the 
foundation of thp Church and the Throne. Those 
who M'ant experience of the consequences, may, 
for aught I know, be excused for conniving at 
these attempts; but for me, who have seen acts 
passed by .a republican legislature, more fradu- 
lent than forgery or coining ; for me, who have 
seen republican officers of state offering their 
country for sale for a few thousand dollars ; for 
me, who have*^een repujilican judges bec«me 
felons, and felons become republican judges; 
for me to fold my hands and tamely listen to 
the insolent eulogist of republican governments 
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and rulers, woul^ be a sha|.ieful abandonment* 
of principlp, dastardly desertion of duty. 

It is with no small mortification that I find 
too many of the periodical publications (as well 
p'^mphlets as papers) in the bands of fanatics 
and infidels, all of whom, however numerous 
tift*ir mongrel sects, however opposite their te¬ 
nets, however hateful their persons to each other, 
do most cordially unite in their enmity to the 
national establishment, and most zealoi/sl^ co¬ 
operate for its destruction. Convinced^as I am, 
from the experience of America, as well as 
from history in general, that an established 
church is absolutely ncccssarV to the existence 
of religion and morality ; convinced also that 
the church of England, while she is an orna¬ 
ment, an honour, and a blessing to tfic nation, 
is the principal pillar of the throne; I f rust I 
never shall be base cnou<j,h fo decline a combat 
with her enemies, whether they approach me 

«in the lank locks of the sectary, or the ecald 

• « 

crop of the jacohiu. 



The subjeefs of-a British king, like (h* sons 
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of every providen and tender father, never 
know his value till 'they feel tht- wfint of his 
protection. In the days of youth and of igno¬ 
rance, I ~ivas l^d to believe, that comfort, freedom, 

t * 

und virtue, •were exclusively the lot of republicans. 
A very short trial convinced me of my error, 
admonished me to repent my folly, and urged 
me to compensate for the injustice of the opi¬ 
nion I had conceived. 

Doring an eight years absence from my coun¬ 
try, I vjas notan unconcerned spectator of her 
perils, nor did I listen, in silence, to the slan¬ 
ders of her enemies. Though divided from En¬ 
gland by the ocean, though her gay fields were 
hidden, probably for ever, from my view, still 
her happiness and her glory were the objects 
of my cbnstant solicitude; I rejoiced at her 
victories, and*inourned at her defeats; her friends 
■were my friends, and her I’oes were my foes. 
Once more returned, once more under the safe¬ 
guard of that Sovereign, who watched over, 
me in my infancy,* and the want of whose 
protecting arm 1 have so long had occasion to 
lament, I feel an irrc.sistible* desire to conunu- 
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Tiicate to my cour^^rymen t/u^ fruit of my expert-, 

ence ; to $hexv,4hem the i7{jiirious and degrading 
consequences of discoTitAit, disloyalty, and innova¬ 
tion, to cotuince them, that they are ihe freest, as 
xecll as happiest,\f the human race ; and above all] 
to xvarn them agahist the arts o/THOSE AMBI¬ 
TIOUS AND PERFIDIOUS DEMAGO¬ 
GUES, xvho 71'onld xcillingly reduce them to a le¬ 
vel zvith the cheated slaves, in the beai'ing of whose 
yoke I have had the moi'tificntion to ^larc* 

Me are told, that there is, or oughS to be, 
about every human body, a certain part culled 
the crumctia, upon vvhich depends the whole 
oeconomy of the inteslincs. ‘'When the crii- 
viena is full, the intestines are in a correspond¬ 
ent state ; and then the bod}' is inclined to repose, 
and the mind to peace and good neighbour- 
hood, but when the cri/me/iaf becomes empty, 
the sympathetic intestines are immediately con¬ 
tracted, and the whole internal state of the pa- 
ti^nt IS thrown into insurrection and uproTar, 
Trthieli, communicating itself to the brain, pro- 

■* Vide Porcupine Newspaper, No. 1. 

f Tlie Purse, 
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duces 'what a learjted state pliyuician calls (he 

i 

mania reformationis; and if thisi^mp.Iady is^hot 
shopped at once, by the help of an hempen neck¬ 
lace, or some other remedy equally efficacious, 

v • * 

itnr\ er fails to break out into Athei/nn, Jiohhen/. 

Unitaria7iis:n, Srcifidlirig, Jacobinism, JSIassacres, 

Civic Feasts and Jnsiiri'cclions.* 

The history of the United IrisJunai will not 
detain us long^. Soon after the ever to be rc- 
gretteH epoch, when God, in his wrath, suf¬ 
fered tile tinkers, butchers, harlequins, quacks, 
cut-throats, and other modern philosophers, to 
usurp the goveriinieiit of France, their brethren 
in Ireland tempted by the successful example, 
began, with wonderful industry, to prepare for 
taking the government of that country into their 
own hands. With this laudable end in view, 
they formed what they called their socichj, in 
(he city of Dublin. To say in what manner they 
proceeded to business, would be superfluous, 
.since wc know •they were Democrats. Thf ir 
meetings, os among us, produced resolves in 
ahuiulancc, and good fortune seemed for a time 


Vide I’orcupitie woiks, vol. ii. page 8 and 9 . 
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to smile upon'thorn. The jress icas suffocated 

zvitk their .<id3,resses * and letters of fraternity, 

• *■ 

yyliich were swallowed by the mob, for whom 
they wer|? intended, yrith an appetite which 
g<‘nerally characterizes that class of citizen^. 
I?*it all of a sudden, when they were in the 
height of their w ork, mangling the carcase of 
tlie government, the magistracy soused dow-n 
upon them, like an eagle among a flock of 
carrion crows. Here >vas fine heller-skeltcr; 
fining, imprisoning, whijjping, and emigrating ; 
some <inen ran this way, others that; some came 
to America to brew whiskey, some went to 
France to gather laurels, while others of a 
more philosophic turn, set off to Botany Bay, 
to cull simples.-j" 

The ostensible object of the Utiilcd Irishvicn, 

« 

like that of all other usurpers from the boginiiing 
ofthe w orld to the present day, w as a re formation 
in the government of their country. To say much 
about a plan of et/or/H proposed by a "band” 
«of such obscure an^l illitcr^e persons as* their 
{irocecdings prove them to be, would be paying 

* Vuif Rt^;isU‘r ]>aysi:n 

I \ kIc Porcupine works, col n. page O^, yS. 
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ignorance too inuc^ attention, a'nd would be, 

besides, in a great measure, superiluoMs, as tvc 

0 

have already been favoured with the newest 
new constitution of a sister republic, "pf which 
that proposed by the United Irishmen was but a 
counterpart“ Rebellions,” says Swift, "ever 
travel from north to south ; that is to sav, from 
poverty to plenty.” The Dean knew mankind 
pretty well, but not better than his countrymen, 
the United Irishmen, as we shall see by tlieir ad¬ 
dresses to the poor, *' To you,” say they, '• the 
poorer classes of the community, we address 
ourselves. AVc arc told you arc ic^norant; we 
wish you to enjoy liberty, without which no 
people was ever enlightened; we are told you arc 
uneducated and immoral ; avc wish you to be 
educated, and your morality improved by the 
most rapid of all instructors ; a good govern¬ 
ment. Do you find yourselves sunk into po¬ 
verty and wrctchcdne.ss ? E.vaminc peaceably and 
attentively the plan of refoii.m w e now submit 
to you. Considcr”^does it/propo.se to do you' 
justice ? doc.s it propose to give you suflicient 


Viil’j rorcup:iit;’» Work,, vol. ii. pngc 103 . 
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protection?* fof we liavc no fear but that the 
c'ich wiH fiave justice dDne to thtiin, an'l will 
be sufiiciently protected.” In auotlier j)!ace*lhey 
tell thpr p<^or friends, that it is the “ unequal 
partition of rights, that is the cause of their po- 
v?rt\, aiid that viakea than nwh." It is thus 
tliat the ntubilious tjvublcrs of mankind ever 
ilnd th ii way to the hearts of the lower classes 
of the coimnur ity. They flatter Jheir natural 
inclination, which is ever to atfribule thek wants 
and misfortunes, which are usually no.im re than 
the k)t of humanity, or the natural consequences 
of their ow n idleness or profligacy, to the er¬ 
rors or wickedness of those w;bo rule over them 

Those who are simple enough to listen to a 
DEMAGOGUE, seldom care about‘his moral 
character. With the rights of* the citizeus, 
their virtue, and their sovereignty', etefnally vi¬ 
brating on bi.s lips, he may, for aught they care, 
have a heart as black as Tartarus. If h: writes, 
4et him till his pag<te with frothy dec. - lation,. 
and vaunting bombast, with the cantit jargon 

■■ Vide p.jicu{>::.c's Wo: I;.;, vi l, li. p.ir.i.' .05 
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of niodrrn republicaifs, and it* matters little 
what arrangement he makes use of. 'Ambiguity 
and* confiision are even an advantage to him; 
the^' are a labyrinth in which he lose§,the vyetches 
whom he has enticed from duty. In short, his 
business is to awaken in his reader, jealousy,, 
envy, revenge, and every passion that can dis¬ 
grace the heart of man, to lull his gratitude,' 
reason, and conscience asleep, and then let him 
loose upon society*. 

On all hands it is allowed, that the pamsite 
of a prince is a most despicable character; a 
POPULAR PARASITE ,must tlicii bc douhUj despi¬ 
cable. It is possible for the supple courtier to 
find something like an apology for his self-hu¬ 
miliation > one may be dazzled by the splen¬ 
dour of a crown, or blinded by the munificence 
of a friend and protector ; but what must bc the 
man (if, indeed, he he \eortlvj of ihe name) who 
can crawl to the dregs of mankind r who can 
make a voluntary \urrend«r a>f the superiority* 
with which nature has endowed him ? who can 
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sacrifice Initli* honour^ justice, and even com- 
’tuon se*n.se, *to tlie, stupid stare and momentary 
liu/za of the populace, \vbo.se welfare affects 
him n')t, u'hoin in his lu ni t he despii;cs * 

Sir Francis Biirdett, in a moment of exulta- 
tioi), and tumult of joy, undoubtedly considers 
liimscif as a most .sublime patriot, and as the 
idol of the mob. Knviahle distinctioyi ! But the 
most se»ious charge I have against him is, the 
attempt he lias made to insinuate, that govern- 
meift has had recourse to secret execution. This 
is so black and diabolical an insinuation, that no 
power of language can sufticicntly mark its in- 
faiuv. Does he mean to say that prisoners have 
been secretly executed wilhoiit atrial? Can he 
have the eflrontery to assert it.' F.et*him bring 
forward liis proofs ; proofs clearly substantiated, 
I dare him to do it. But no, he cannot; he 
dare not ; and the attempt to fix such a crinie 
on the government, is to the full as atrocious as 
the actual commEssHon of and merits the 
strongest and most pointed reprobation. Can 


* Vide rorcupiiK'’* Works, vol. ii. page 28 a, 
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measures, sanctioned hi/ Parliament, and approved 
bt/ a ~oast majority of the country ; ftieastircs evi- 
denfiy adopted for the security of our persons, our 
properties, and our laws, be called# tyran/ny and 
oppression ? It has been the happy lot of this 
country to possess a minister, (thelate Mr. Pitt)* 
■whose great and comprehensive mind was com¬ 
petent to the difficulties of our situation ; by 
■whose efl’ective and decisive measures, the disaf- 
feyted baye been crushed, and compelled to hide 
their diminished heads; and, it will reflect the 
most resplendent lustre on the British charJicter 
to the latest posterity, that the people had the 
■wisdom to approvg, and the fortitude to sup¬ 
port them. Sir Francis need not be told, that 
by these insinuations he is highly reflecting on 
the Parliament, which he probably intends. The 
measures which have prevented the seditious 
from disturbing the peace and good order of the 
country, and for whose snlTerings, though justly 
inflicted, he feels such a tender regard, were ap¬ 
proved in Par!iamc)vt; and*d*ires he censure ittf 
decree? It really excites something like a smile, 
to observe how ^ery limited is thi loving-kindness 
of this tender-hearted {.nilaniiiropist. It has never 
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^omc to njy kifowledge, that he has extended 
if to anyf otlit^v critniiials. Did ho. ever bring 
before the House tlie cause of the widow^ or*the 
orphan/ unconnected with politics ? or of sojiiie 
unfortunate wretch, languishing in prison, ra- 
•ther through his own misfortunes, or the vii 

lainy of others, than from any crimes? Did he 

• 

ever from the purse, which now so readily over¬ 
flows ; dill he ever glad the heart of the unfor¬ 
tunate d^'btor, and restore him to liis Afflicted 
and starving family, and to Society ? Let him 
satisfactorily answer these questions, before lit 
makes a parade of Iiis philanthropic liurnauitv, 
in behalf of acquitted felons, and the pests of 
sociotv. 

He says he loves his country, anj^ its tran¬ 
quillity. hat a prostitution o^’ the noblest of 
all principles ! Our patiiotic philanthropist 
proves this, by advocating the cause of its 
bitterest enemies. Is it love for our country to 
display, on cvery.occusion,^he most rooted ani¬ 
mosity to its constitution and govcrnnieul ? I.s 
it love for our country to take a decided part 
with the seditious and disaflcctcd ? Is it love for 
our country to treat with contempt the lawi,' 
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tiiid its administrators? Away'wifh sikw • 
critical can^. If this be love of our fcouiiti v' 
cowfo-.s i iiave n(;ne of it. Sir Francis inavai;aiii 
assert it; hut u-lierc i.i the credidouSnfool ziho ~,cill 
believe it’*? It was our intcniioii to liavc en¬ 
tered into a refutation of certain political doc 
trines, wliicli Sir Francis Bardett has published ; 
but, upo.n closer ex-itniiiation, we find them pro¬ 
ceed upon iH)tion.s :^o dircrlbj Mihrcr-^iive af the 
l.rve^ ani g-JVir,v':U’iit of the courJrij, ,that any 
controv'ersv with liiai must nccesjarily have for 
its object, to prove the inc.epedieiry/ of desiJ'njjiiif: 
the jnonrn'C'o; of England. To reason with 
such a mail would be absurd : he must be treated 
with silent contempt, or he combatted with wea~ 
pona vei'Tj diJJ'erent'from a pen : hoii ever, wc de¬ 
clare our Abhorrence of the principles; and co?i- 
diicf. of the man, who, in alluding to the Bri¬ 
tish Government, speaks of '‘hired magistrates, 
parliaments, and kina.';;'’ we DKTEST and 
LOATHE Sir FRANCIS BURDKTT, we 
\yon\(\ tratnplc npojiSvm, for#hts false, base, and 
iuselent insinuations and assertions respecting his 
and our Sovereign f. 
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1 shall stop lie/eto make an observation vvhick 
ought to l^e viTy well attended to by (he whole of 

the British nation: a^ul that is that all the re- 

• 

volutionists, while they are endeavouring to ex 
cite the ^icople of (ireat Britain and Ireland *to 
revolt against the governnient,.prq/'f5S‘ great fidelity 
to their country and loitctlii/ to their king. They 
pretend to have nothing in view, but*’ the good, 
the honor, the pt'i K’uiiu’nt plo7\ij of the empire.” 
They propose to in-ncnd ai:d not to dcsZ/a^//;" to 
make I lie people truly happy, and ” lIi^»*drucious 
JMojcsip ti idj! Great." Their fitedking horse is 
REFORM, but their real olject is the OVER¬ 
THROW OF THE MOXARCHY: a scram¬ 
ble for power and riches: and this intention, 
should they succeed, they will boast of, with as 
unblushing a front as Lauderdale’s friend Brisot 
and his gang, after they hud made the c*xcitiug of 
the insurrection of the lOth o A’ugu.st, one of 
the crimes for which they put their sovereign to 
death, boasted of having excited the insurrection 
themselves ! 'I'his is e«ie ot^he blackest xlceds 
in the umials of Republican France ; but let the 
people of CJreat Britain be assured, tlia<, instead 
of abhorrence, it has served to awaken cmui’ativm 
iu the minds of the degraded and desperate fuc- 
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lion, ^ho have still tiie hypocrisi/ io hdluxv for 

RKIORM 


In reply to Counsellor Ego's speech (for re- 

0 . 

form in 1707 ), Mr. Pitt did not take the ground 
that I should have taken. “ He insisted, (and 
with great truth) that the sort of reform, which 
the present reformers intended to introduce, wau 
widely dificrent from that which he had once en¬ 
deavoured to bring about, and theretorc he was 

\ 

not chargeable with inconsistency in espousing 
the one, and opposing the other. He said, that 
with respect to anij plan of reform at all, w hat- 
ever he might in former situations of the country 
have felt on thi.s subject; he meant not to deny, 
that since the new {era in the history of the world, 
occasioned by the French revolution, he had felt 
the ground on which the argument formerly stood, 
was essentially and fundamentally altert'd. 'I'hink- 
ing as he now did, of a parliainentaiy reform, it 
W'as not at all inconsistent, that under the present 
situation of the eorintrv, he should he inclined to 

V “ 

forego the bcnclits of rcrorm, rather than com¬ 
promise, or trivc a footinc: to principles of so 
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much, more dangerous a tendency than those irai> 
'^perfections in the constitution; the semoval of 
which he might wish.” This was not the ground 
for a man like ]!\^r. Pitt to take; he should havecaq- 
didly and boldly acknowledged his error. He ‘wat 

omyouth when he formerly espoused the cause of Re~ 

• 

form ; age and experience had taught him that 
he was wrong.* /should think myself the most 
stupid ass that ever browsed a thistle, were I to 
doubt one foment as to the unity of the qbject 

kept in view by aU the tribes of REPORMERstf 

• 

The people have been told that they are not re* 
presented in the House of Commons, that, that 
assembly is no longer what it used to be, and that 
until it be reformed, it is in vain for them to hope 
for any good from that quarter. The >ijord3 re¬ 
presentation and elective franchise haye done much 
towards confusing the brain and corrupting the 
heart of his Majesty’s subjects: and, though we 
have not the vanity to supppose, that we possess 
the power of dissipating the fttal delusion^ it is 
our duty to contribute our mile in the attempt. 

* Vid* Porcuisne’s “Worki, vol. vii. p. 32. ( lb. p. 33. 

D 
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The maxim, upon which the enemies of the go- 
♦ 

vemment ,jttoeeed is this: that a people are fret 

« 

and happy in the exact proportion in which their 
.voice prevails in the election of t|iose tvho make 

* ^ • t 

the laws; and, as the voice of the mass of the 

people here has, in truth, no very great share 

the election of the House of Commons, they, of 

course, can en joy but a small portion of freedonv, 

and of that happiness, which it is in the power of 
* 

law alid government to bestow. 

To argnc against this doctrine would be 
useless: men have been disputing on it for 
two hundred years, and are as far from an 
agreement as ever. We shall, therefore, ap¬ 
peal from reasoning to experience; from theory 
to practice; from opinions to facts. Nor shall 
these facts be drawn from antiquated history, 
the authenticity of which might be doubted, but 
from a state of things this moment in exercise. 
Again, they shall not be sought for timong.st the 
Venetians, the Gc\')csc, tlmS^wiss, the French, oi 
the Dutch, hut ambiig.st a people descended from 
the same stock with ourselves; speaking the same 
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same habits, customs, and manners,'and differing' 

• from iis.onJy. *11 those points where the revolu- 
tion in their government have had an inimeiiiahf- 
effect. 

,lt will easily be perceived, that we here allude 
to the? people and government of America; and 
we shall, after a few prefatory remarks, extract a 
passage from a pamphlet, written by an Ameri-> 
can, an emiyint lawyer of New Jersey, in th^^ear 
1799. The pamphlet was addressed to tl?c*peo-' 
pic of .that state; the author’s name, William 
Griffiths, whose object was to point out the evils 
of the government, and to prevail on the people 
to consent to a change. The elective fran¬ 
chise,” was as universal as even Sir Francis Bur¬ 
den could have wished it, and we now ar^e about 
to sec a fair picture of legislative assembly pro¬ 
duced by that " inestimable privilege.” 

Our famous countryman. Swift, has compared 
tli« people who choosy popular assemblies, to those - 
gilly worms, which exhaust their substance, and 
destroy their lives, in making habits for beings of 
a superior order. With all due dcfercitce to such 
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an authority} we beg leave to say, that the latter 
part of th^ comparison will not bear <ihe test o{ 
aiq[>erience. That the people, in [the exercise of 
their imaginary rights and privileges, do exhaust 
their substance, and, sometimes destroy their lives 
is most certain; but, that they do this for the 
SBkeof beings of superior order, will be believed by 
no one, who has paid any attention to the objects 
of their choice, and who must of course have ob-' 
served, that that choice does not unfrequently fall 
upon bankrupts, sicindlers, quacks, parasites, pa»>. 
ders, atheists, apostates, in a word, upon the most 
infanaous and the most despicable of the humane 
race; wretches whom no prudent tradesman 
would trust alone in his shop, and with whom 
any honest man would blush to be seen in con^ 
versatioo. 

f 

How happens it, that the people of America, 
for instance, a^c induced in many instances, to 
commit their property and their lives to theguar- 
diaiuhip of the infuse of tJi( community ? The 
Americans are, generally speaking, descended 
fVomthe same ancestors with ourselves; they 
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Are bj no means kiferior to us in point of discern^ 
'inent; and fheir love of liberty, prqperty, and 
life, is equal to ours. The cause of their pce- 
posterouS choice is this: the mass of the people 
of all nations, are so fond of nothing as of power, 
Meu of sense know, that the people can, in reality, 
exercise no power which will not tend to their 
own injury; and, therefore, if they are honest 
men, as well as men of sense, they scorn to foster 
their van^ at the expence of their peace and 
happiness. Hence it is, that in stat^,* where 
the popular voice is unchecked by a royal or any 
Other hereditary infioence, that voice is, nine 
times out of ten, given in favour of those fawn¬ 
ing parasites, who in order to gratify their own 
interest and ambition, profess to acknowledge no 
sovereignty but that of the people, and who, 
when they once get into power, rule the poor so¬ 
vereign that has chosen them, with a rod of scor¬ 
pions, aflecting, while the miserable wretch is 
writhing under their stripes, to call themselves 

•Iris representative^Z* 

of rII the tyrannies that the devil or man ever 
Invented, th« tyrtjgahy of an elective assembly, un- 
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coiitrolcd by regal power, is the most insupport¬ 
able. When the tyrant is an indiTidual, the' 
slaves have the satisfaction of knowing their op¬ 
pressor; they have the consolation of hearing 
him execrated, and amidst their miseries, they 
are now and then cheered with the hope, that 
some valiant hand will beUr a dagger to his heart. 
But, an uncontrouled assembly is an undcfiiiable^ 
an invisible, and an invulnerable monster ; it insi¬ 
nuates Jike ’the plague, or strikes liko^ the apo¬ 
plexy ; St is as capricious, as cruel, and as rave¬ 
nous as death ; like death, too, it loses half its 
terrors by the frequent repetition of its ravages-* 
and, such is its delusive influence, that every man, 
though he daily sees his neighbour falling a sa¬ 
crifice to the scourge, vainly imagines it to be at 
a distance, from himself. Now, for proof of 
of what we have advanced, we shall quote Mr. 
Griffith’s description of the Legislative Assembly 
of New Jersey. 

Page 109.—" Itis impracticable here to enter, 
into a detail of facts to prove, that the virtue of 
the legislature has been, and will be, constantly 
assailed and overcome. It shews itself in the. 
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Very formation of the legslature. No sooner 
,dqes an clgctton for a legislative assembly and 
council approach, than the question is not who 
are the wisest and most disinterested, and of most 
integrity*; but who will best answer the views of 
partij, of private ambition, or personal resent¬ 
ment. In every county there is constantly a suc¬ 
cession of people aspiring to appointments, civil 
or military : some desire to be judges, some jus¬ 
tices, some^ajors, and some colonels ; some have 
interests depending in the courts of law, afidsome, 
perhaps,have resentments againstexisting officers, 
and would fain oust them from their seats : all 
these, and a thousand more passions are set to 
work.; and nominations to the legislature are di¬ 
rected, and supported, upon principles altogether 
beside those which should form the basis for a 
right election of legislative characters : the result 
must, of course, bo unfavourable to the public 
good. 13ut this is not all; not only arc elcctiotis 
rendered Aucious, and the morals of the %ieople cor- 
rup^ted, in these stru^les for personal advantages, 
but unhappily the candidates partake of the con¬ 
tamination : they must promise allegiance to their 
party; you shall be a judge, and^on a justice, you 
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1 /ou a major, and you a colonel, you a clerk, and 
you a commissioner! I toiU solicit ffou,r cause Jw-' 
the court of errors, and will vote for your friend 
to fill a seat in the judiciary. If these kind of 

illicit engagements are not publicly or directly 
entered into, they are sufficiently understood aqd 
guaranteed by those friends of the candidate 
who take a leading part in his election. Ih> 
stead of being elected with a national -view, 
and for the purpose of forming gVperal laws, 
for tlie‘'a3ore equal and salutary government of 
the people, the persons go there to represent the 
interests and gratify the desires of a few parti- 
aans in their different districts, upon the perform¬ 
ance of which will depend their re-appointment at 
the ensuing election! 

** When the legislature is formed, then begins 

a 

a scene of intrigue, of canvassing and finesse, 
which baffles all description, and is too noto* 
rioUS to require proof, and too disgusting for 
exhibition. The ^embers jof a county, in which 
an office is to be disposed of, are beset by friends 
and partizans of the candidates; their hopes and 
fears arc cjccited, by all the arts which can be 
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suggested ; from, these the attack extends itself 
jtill it rca^di&s every member of the legislature; 
and so strong and so general does the contest be¬ 
come, by thediffercnt representations havingeach, 
particulaV objects to attain, that o?ie grand scene 
of^ canvass and barter ensues ; a vote for, one, is 
made the condition of voting for another, with¬ 
out regard to qualifications; even taxes which are 
to aff'ect the public interest, are made the price of 
these interes^d concessions; and not unfreqfiently 
is almost the whole sitting of the legislature 
spent ,in adjusting the pretensions, and mar¬ 
shalling the strength of the respective candi¬ 
dates for oliicc. To such a pitch has this grown, 
that even the members of the legislature com¬ 
plain of it, as an intolerable evil. There con¬ 
tests again lay the foundation for new^ parties 
and new sentiments at the next election. To 
counteract the opposition which may bestirred 
up, all the appointments will be made, with a 
view to strengthen the interest of the sitting 
members. New coiqjBissions, tfivil and military, 
judges and justices, general officers, general- 
staff and field officers, will be made, with a re- 
Xerence to the state of parties in the county. 
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instead of being dictated by'a quite contrarv 
spirit. It is within the knowledge*’ o£ those con- - 
Tcrsant in-the courts of law, that in the counties, 
fnany of them are become mere ^<political clubs. 
They take sides; and a man, before lie brings on 
his cause, counts the heads upon the bench. 

The result of all this is seen and felt in every 
quarter. From hence proceed the jars and di¬ 
visions which destroy the pleasure o^ocial life in 
every neighbourhood and village ; and from hence 
arises the instability of laws, the multiplication 
of magistrates, the weakness and division of the 
courts of justice, the heats and ill-directed zeal 
at elections, and that general langour and dere¬ 
liction of principle in every department, which 
menaces the total depravation of the body po 
Ktic.” 

Such Englishmen, such is the deseription of 
a legislative assembly, where equal represen¬ 
tation** prevails,'^ where aknost every man hae « 
vote at elections, and where those,elections do 
annually recur. The ambitious knaves, who flat¬ 
ter you with high notions of your rights and 
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privileges, wlio are everlastingly driving in your 
ears the b)jeslings of vyhat they call the “ elec¬ 
tive franchise,” wisfi to add to the number^ of 
electors,’because they well know that they wovXCl 
thereby ’gain an accession of strength. The 
pnly object that such men have in view, is the 
gratilication of their otvn ambition at the public 
•expeucc; and, to accomplish this object, they 
stand in need your assistance. There is a con* 
tinual str^gle between them and the legitimate 
sovereignty of the country, which restmins them 
FROM PILLAGING, OPPRESSII^G, AND 
INSULTING THE PEOPLE. Hence it is, 
that they are constantly endeavouring to per- 
suade the people, that that sovereignty requires 
to be checked and controuled ; in which nrfari- 
ous endeavours, they are unfortunately but too 
often successful. How they would act, were 
tliey once to engross the whole power of the 
state, you may easily perceive, from what has 
heen disclosed to you respecting the legislature 

of an Araericao rqjiublic. Jf you imagine, that 
you should be able to avoid the evils, which,. 
from this source, the Americans have experi¬ 
enced, you deceive yourself most grossly. They 
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arc as fond of freedom as you are^ and they 
M'ant no information, nor any good and great 
qusility that you possess; but, having been too 
jealous of the royal authority, having Tent their 
ears, and next their hands, to those dema¬ 
gogues who persuaded them that they were 
capable of governing themselves, they destroyed 
the only safe-guard of that liberty, for which 
they thought they were fighting, and the want 
of which they now so sensibly fe^ and so 
deeply d^lore. 

"Stick to the Crowx, though you find it 

hanging on a bush,” was the precept which a 

good old Englishman gave to his sous, at a 

time when the monarchy was threatened with 

that subversion, which it afterwards experienced, 

and which was attended with the perpetration 

of a deed that has fixed an indelible stain on 

the annals of England. Blessed be God ! we are 

threatened with no such danger at present ; but 

a repetition of the porecept never be out of 

season, as long as there are AVhigs in existence, 

and as long as there are men foolish enough to 

■» 

listen to their insidious harangues. The Crown 
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is the g'liardiaa of the people, but more espe¬ 
cially is,its’guardianship necessary to those who 
are destitute of rank and wealth. ^The King 
gives lift; weakest and poorest of us some degree 
of cons'equeUce : as his subjects, we are upon a 
.level with the noble and the rich ; in yielding 
him obedience, veneration, and love, neither ob¬ 
scurity nor penury can repress our desires,, or 
lessen the pleasure that we feel in return ; He 
is the foynlain of national honor, which, like 
the sun, is no respecter of persons, biit smiles 
with equal warmth on the palace and the cot¬ 
tage; in his justice, his magnanimity, his piety, 
in the wisdom of his councils, in the splendor 
of his throne, in the glory of his arms, in all 
his virtues, and in all his honors, we share, not 
according to rank, or to riches, but in proper- 
tion to the attachment that Ave bear to the land 
which gave us birth, and to THE SOVE¬ 
REIGN, WHOM GOD HAS COMAIANDED 
US TO HONOR AM) OBEY.* 

The present have been called “ the days of 


Vide Political Rcgiaier, Vol. i. page 791-3-3-4-5-0. 
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disloyalty,” and in truth of the justice of the 
appellation,, the clamours for what |ias bec?^ 
tereped CONSTITUTIONAL AND PARLIA¬ 
MENTARY REFOM have been cited; From 
whatever source political delndoa may come, by 
whatever means it may be propagated, and 
in whatever degree it may prevail, can its pre¬ 
valence *ever be conducive either to the interest 
or honour of the nation ?—Can it enlarge our 
understandings, or strengthen the integl'ty of our 
hearts? CAN IT LESSEN OUR WANTS or 
INCREASE OUR COMFORTS ? At home 
can it ever make us happjj ? Abroad can it ever 
make U 3 feared or respected ? EXPERIENCE, 
sad EXPERIENCE, says NO. 

On the contrary, it is the cause of all our 
calamities and disgraces, domestic and foreign. 
It is a slow but deadly poison to Britain. 
Amidst those blessings, which are the envy of 
her neighbours, it makes her peevish, malecon- 
teoted'and mad: iVmines h?r constitution: k 
convulses her frame, IT ENERVATES THOSE 
COUNCILS AND PALSIES THOSE ARMS, 
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WITH WHICH SHE WOULD OTHEft- 
WISE ANNIHILATE HER FOES. 


Those whft have perused the recent Numbers 
of the Political Reghter, will scarcely believe 
it possible thajt the foregoing sentiments could 
have been piomulgatcd by the same author : 
they may, however, rest assured, that every line 
is the genuine production of the identical Wil¬ 
liam Coi^bctt, who now addresses us as. the ad- 
vacate of reform, who is now the sworn friend 
of the man whom he wished to “ trample under his 
feet,” who is now one of those very demagogues, 
of whom he.has said that “ their stalking-horse 
is Reform, hut their real object is the overtJu'ono 
of the Monarchy;” and that “while tliey are 
endeavouring to excite the people of Great 
Britain to revolt against the Government, jirofess 
great fidelity to their country, and loyalty to 
their JGngf; and who is now, according to his 
own words, endeavouring to persuade us, that 

* Vide Porcupine's Works, vol. x. page 390, 39 I. 

f Vide Cobbett's Works, vol. ix. p. 258 and 25g. 
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tiie sovereignty requires to be checked, that he 
may PILLAGE, OPPRESS, AN.D INSULT 
THE PEOPLE*.” In is Polilical Register o\' 
this*day, (May 13th, ISO!)) page 722, he tells 
us; that the constitution of our forefathers con¬ 
siders the House of Commons'as a checli upon the 
crown.” Now let us see what he has before said 
on the subject, when the Question of Reform 
was agitated in the House of Commons, in 1797, 
Mr. Erskine, then a demagogue, stated^that the 

office of dJie House of Commons was to curb 

, • 

and controvl the power of the Crown, acting 
on the part of the people. Upon which senti¬ 
ment Mr. Cobbelt made the following remarks ; 
—“ Preciseli) the contrary, good lawyer. 
defy you to produce any sentence, phrase, or 
word in use among ” sur forefathers,” from which 
it can possilflJ/ be presumed that the office of the 
IIou.se of Coraidons was to cu7-b and controul the 
executive power; and with much more confidence 
I defy you to prove, that.this House were ever 
■ looked upon as mere ^agents, acting on the part 


t Peiitical Register, vol. i.p, 7^5. 
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of the people. They are one branch of a Grand 
Cwincil, the wlfole of the Members of which 
act for the King and the Nobility, as well as 
for the rest of the nation. Nothing is more in¬ 
vidious, nothing more repugnant to the princi¬ 
ples of monarchy, nothing more dangerous and 
leading to consequences more destructive, than 
this whiggish doctrine of separate jpowers, acting 
in opposition to each other.'’—(Cobbett’s Works, 
vol. vii. p. 29p 

Thus^has he given us two diametrically oppo¬ 
site accounts of ^ the Constitution of our forefa¬ 
thers.' And shall we be cheated by such knaves 
as this ?* Shall h-e listen to the delusive voice of 
traitors, who are endeavouring to excite us to 
revolt, that they may pillage, oppress, and in¬ 
sult us ?—Let us first consider what benejits WE 
should obtain by furthering their visionary 
schemes; let us calmly compare our own situation 
with that of other European nations—and let 
US seriously refiect that the same tyrant -who 
luis subjugated France, Holland, Switzerland, 


* Ex uno disco omnes.'’—^V ikgil.” 
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and Italy,—degraded Prussia, and desolated Spain, 
will not fail to take advantage of any, cWit 
commotion among ourselves, and, while we are 
contending for imaginary rights, despoil us of 
those real blessings, which Englishmen, and 
Englishmen alone, enjoy. 

It must not be forgotten that WILLIAM 
COBBETT has told us that eight t/carfi experi¬ 
ence had taught him the iitJurioK^ and degrad¬ 
ing .’consequences of discontent, disloijalUj, and 
INXOV ATI0N,”( for which he was onqe before 
an advocate), and that Englishmen were the 
freest as well as happiest of the human race”— 
his present apostacy, therefore, admits of no pal¬ 
liation, and his wilful attempts to destroy our 
happiness must result from the most malignant 
and diabolical motives that ever debased tltc 
human hearU 

We may now say of him, as he, in his Po¬ 
litical Register of Dec. 11th, 18U2, said of hi^ 
present idol Sir Francis Jturdett, “ The won¬ 
der is nof how a man can hold up his head, 
but hoxi} he can bear to exist,, under the proof of 
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such glaring such shameful TE][IGIVERSA- 
TION!!!" Henceforward, Britons, 1 trust, 
you will duly appreciate the worth and patriot 
tism of 


WILLIAM COBBETT. 


Ciillet, Pi inter, 7, Crown-court, Fluet-nti eet, London. 
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The author has been enabled, in this edition, to 
give a correft extrafl; from the report of tjie Com- 
millioners for Naval Revifion, refpeffing their 
opinion as to the fliips of the enemy carrying their 
lower-deck ports higher out of the water than thofc 
built in this country ; which in juflice to them he 
has infertcd. — See p. 11 . 




A LETTER, &c. 


MY LORD, 

JN making this addrefs to your Lordftiip, I have 
not the remoteft intention of entering* into a 
controverfy with you in confequence of ybur letter 
to Mf. Perceval j to which I Ihould feel myfelf very 
unequal in every refpedt, even if the ground of the 
difference of opinion between us on the fubjefl: 
was much wider than it is. In truth that difference 
is more in degree than in fubftance, for if a new 
Naval Arfenal muft be provided to the eaftward, 

I am perfuaded a better lituatlon than Northfleet 
cannot be found; from its eafy accefs to the Nore, 
and being free, from the difficulties of the upper 
part of the river. 

Some explanation is, however, neceflary for my 
prefuming to addrefs you on a matter out of the line 
of my general purfuits in public bufmefs, efpecially 

» upon 
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Upon one on which you have had opportunities that 
could not efcape you in' official fituatiens, of inform¬ 
ing yourfelf to the befl; advantage: and I cannot 
hope to be excufed for doing fo on a better ground 
than by ftating, that after laft Chfiftmas Mr. Per¬ 
ceval fent to me in the country an abftrafl: of the 
15th Report of the Commiffioners for Naval 
Revifion, made for the purpofe of drawing his 
attention to the feveral points in it, whiah were 
conceived to be the mod important for his con- 
flderatipn. Unwilling to withhold the paper from 
others infinitely more likely to give ufeful advice 
upon it than myfelf, I fent it back by the return 
of the poll:, and in a few days afterwards com¬ 
municated to him the following obfervations. 
Having then recently confidered mod attentively 
the extent to which our expenditure had grown, 
I will fairjy own, I made them under the influence 
of a firm perfuafion of the abfolute neceffity of 
reducing that in every practicable way not incon- 
fident with our fafety; and I think it defirable to 
give thefe fuggedions in the date they were offered 
at the time, to avoid as carefully as I can even the, 
appearance of going out of my way to differ with 
your Lordfliip. 
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^ Cuffnells, January 6 th i8io. 
. If It GoulS be fatisfaflorily proved,,that there is 
an indifpenfable neceflity, or even a preffing urgency, 
for the tvlaval Arfenal at Northfleet to the extent 
propofed, the amount of the expence likely to 
<pttend it fliould not, I think, prevent the adoption 
of the meafure ; becaufe unqueftionably the main¬ 
tenance of our naval fuperlority muft be paramount 
to all other confiderations whatever. But on the 
other hand it may fafely be aflertcd, that there has 
been no period in our hiflory when tlvM^ exifted 
ftronger reafons for carefully avoiding every charge 
not effentially neceflary for the fafety of the country. 

It is therefor^ incumbent on thofe who are moft 
immediately intrufted with the public purfe, to 
examine with the moll diligent attention any plan 
that may be propofed, which is likely to occafion 
a confiiderable expenditure; and it can convey no 
reflection on the diftinguiflied Nobleman at the 
head of the CommilTion for Naval Revifion, than 
whom I know not a man more eminent for Ikill 
•in naval matters, or more to be refpeCted for 
unbiaffed integrity and unremitting zeal in the 
public fervice, or on the other commiflioners, to 

B 2 fuppofe 
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fuppofe it poflible in this inftance, that they may 
not have been aware of the infinite importance 
of fuch an examination. 'Under a ftrong im- 
preffion of the great utility of the meafure, 
they have very naturally brought forward every 
confidcration likely to influence the minds of 
others. 

What the cod of the whole of the works pro- 
pofed atNorthfleet would be, is, I think, not ftated 
in the ^ndged account extradted from the report; 
but the expectation held out by the commiffioners 
cannot have been much lefs than 6,000,oodl., as 
they fay that the expence of the meafure will be 
compenfated by the favings in the flrft fifteen years, 
amounting to 5,900,000!. j and confidering how 
infinitely the real charge exceeds the eftimate in all 
cafes of this fort, it is not likely that the whole 
work, with the extenfive fortifications neceflary for 
its defence, in a fituation more expofed than Chat¬ 
ham, would be completed for a fum lower than 
io,ooo,oool.; for whatever difference of opinion 
has prevailed about fortifications, there never was 
one exprefil'd by any authority againft effedlual 
proteftion for our great Naval Arfenals, The fum 

above- 
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afeove-mentioncd will therefore not be thought an 
extravagant conjecture; foV which taxes mud be 
found to'produce nearly 6oo,oocl. a-year. 

The advantages that would attend the introduction 
of the ufe of mechanical powers to perform work 
In our dock yards, now^ done by the hands of men, 
are unquellionable; and it has long been a matter 
of furprize to me that it has not been much earlier 
confidered, how far that was practicable in the 
prefent yards ; as w'e have feen mechanical .engines, 
cfpecially thofe worked by fleam, applied for the 
abridgment of labour in altnofl every private eila- 
blilhment of magnitude in the kingdom; by the 
ufe of which the articles manufactured have not 
only been furniflied at a much Icfs expence, but 
have been improved in quality. The convenience 
and occonomy of railways, for carts, &(;. to move 
in, is equally evident. 

I am ready to make an admiffion alfo to the pro- 
jcCters of the plan (without knowing the faCl), that 
great advantage would be derived from building all 
the large fhips of war, and making the whole of 
the cordage, and perhaps the anchors, in His hja- 

B 3 jefty's 
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jefty’s yards j but I am inclined to think it would 
by no means be advifable to introduce manufac¬ 
tures of canvas there, about which I fltall fay more 
before 1 finifli this paper. 

That the attainment of the objects on which there 
is no difference of opinion, could be infinitely better 
provided for in a new Naval Arfenal of fufficient 
extent than in the prefent yards, not only on ac¬ 
count of the additional fpace that would be acquired, 
but by piaking all the arrangements of the build¬ 
ings mofb advantageous for the application of ma¬ 
chinery, it would be abfurd to deny ; but the point 
for attentive confideration is, whether the fuperior 
benefits that would be derived from the new Arfenal 
are fufficient to juftify the unavoidable expcnce that 
would be incurred. 

Other circumftances are, however. Hated by the 
commiffioners to induce the adoption of the plan. 

The want of fufficient depth of water at the prefent 
dock-yards; an inconvenience faid to be 
rapidly increafing. 

improper fituations in which they arc placed. 

in- 
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— infufficiency of them to maintain the navy on its 

prefeat extended fcale. 

—; want of fpace for fhips in ordinary. 

— decline of the dock-yards; the means of naval 

fuperio*rity being thus leflened. 

— neceflity for our building the large fhips of fuch 

a conitruftion, as to prevent their carrying 
their lower-deck ports as advantageoufly as 
thofe of the enemy. 

— diftance at which the fliips are from the yards, 

which aft'ords opportunities for^eiybezzle- 
ment; expence of craft, &:c. &c..&c. 

In fuch a cafe as the prefent I fliouIJ juftly incur 
the imputation jof great prelumption if I were to do 
more than recommend that oj>inions offered by men 
of the higheh profeffional charafter, fhould be con- 
fidered before a meafure which muff bs attended 
with a moft enormous expence is adopted.—I repeat 
that it is perfectly natural they lliould propofe fuch 
a meafure, impreffed as thev are with its impor¬ 
tance. The point I wifli to prefs for attention 
is, whether material parts of it cannot be ob¬ 
tained in the prefent yards at a limited cxpence, 
though not to fo great advantage as in a new Naval 
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Arfenal j and whether the urgency is quite as great 
for that propofed as the zeal of the commiffioners 
for the improvement of the havy has induced them 
to reprefent. 

With refpe£b to laying cordage by machinery, 
an highly ufeful work, and I believe the moft im¬ 
portant of thofe propofed to be done by fteam, both 
as to ceconomy and the improvement of the article ; 
I have a perfedt conviction, formed on no light 
groundp that fufficient room may be found for it 
in the prefent yards ; and in many of them it feems 
probable machinery might be ereCted for all the 
other purpofes fuggoftcd except the manufacture of 
canvas. 

The forming railways to a confiderable extent 
cannot be difficult, though not to fo much advan¬ 
tage as if the buildings, &c. had been conftruCted 
with a view to them. 

The inconvenience, urged by the Commiffioners 
as rapidly increafing, of an infufficiency of the 
depth of water in our dock yards is a moft ferious 
evil. It is I believe not felt at Plymouth, where 

fhips 
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fhips of any draft of water can enter the harbour and 
be docked; and equal convenience has been afforded 
by modern improvements, as farasrefpeds the docks 
at Portfnjouth; at the latter it is not thedepth ofwater 
in the docks, hr in the harbour, that is complained 
of, but the bar near the fpit at the entrance of the 
harbour:—an inconvenience,I admit, nearly as great 
as fliallow water in the docks or harbour would be, 
unlefs it can be removed ; the practicability of which 
has probably not efcaped attention; othervvife it 
certainly ought to be confidered.—At S.hecynefs no 
fliip larger than one of 64 guns can be docked, but 
at Chatham firft rates may be taken in. The objec¬ 
tions to the yards at Woolwich and Deptford arife 
principally from the want of water in one or two of 
the reaches above Gravefend, Erith in particular •. 


* As high as Long Reach, veffcls of any draft pf water may¬ 
be navigated with perfeft fafety; but Ihips of great draft 
arc lightened there, and wait for ipring tides before they 
go higher up. The large Iiidiamcn draw 23 or 24 feet, within 
a few inches of a feventy-four gun ftiip. The depth of water 
in theftreamof the Thames continues nearly the fame, (though 
the fhores are covered with mud) by the exertions of the Tri¬ 
nity Houfe, who take up above 300,000 tons of gravel yearly 
from the bed of the river, but the colle£lion of mud there is 
about equal to that: in particular fpots, however, I believe 
the depth has been fomewhat improved. 


And 
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And here may arife two queftions for confideration, 
I ft. Whether the flioalin Erith Reach can be re¬ 
moved, and at what expence j and, *dly. If that 
Ihould be found imprafticable or too expenfive, 
what the charge would be of making a cut from 
Purfleet to Blackwall, fulHciently deep for fhips of 
the largeft draft of water to pafs through. The 
latter queftion is the more important, as it is of 
great confequence to the trade of the capital, as 
well as to the naval yards in the river ; fuch a cut 
has been in contemplation, and if it could be under¬ 
taken, it js probable the expence either of that, or 
of deepening Erith Reach, might be defrayed by a 
charge on the trade of the port, which would be 
compenfated by the faving arifing from avoid¬ 
ing delays, frequently very expenfive and inconve¬ 
nient; in either of which cafes the yards of Wool¬ 
wich and.Deptford might perhaps be enlarged and 
rendered more ufeful. 

The confideration next in importance to the ob¬ 
taining deeper water at the entrance of Portfmouth 
Harbour and in Erith Reach, is the capacity of the 
prefent Yards for the building and equipment of 
(hips for the navyj having already referred to the 

prac- 
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pratTticabiHty of ereding machinery in them. In 
this part of the fubjed it is proper to take notice of 
the obfervations of the* Commiffioners, as ftatcd in 
the abridgement of the Report, refpeding “ the 
“ neceflity wMch unfortunately exifts, of not giving 
“ the large fiiips fufficient depth of hold to enable 
** them to carry their ports fo high out of the 
“ water as the lliips of our enemies ; owing to 
“ which the large fliips of France and Spain are 


* Since the publication of the firft edition, *1 li^ve been 
favoured with the following correft extraiSl from the report of 
the commilfioners ; which I think it right to give in their own 
words :—‘ In addiiion to the difadvantages arifing from the 
‘ want of a fufiicient depth of water in the Royal harbours, 
‘ there is another which we cannot Hate in more forcible terms 
‘ than the Navy Board did in a letter of the 9th of November 
‘ 1806 to the fecrctary ^.f the admiralty, as follows : “ We 

“ muft beg you will be pleafed to draw their Lordlhips’ at- 
“ tention to the want of the depth of water in* the fcveral 
“ King’s ports ; this confideration has prevented our giving the 
Ihips more depth, as we could not but be awnire (even W’ith- 
“ out the examples of the many French fliips which have been 
“ taken,) that increafed depth of hold would giv ■ the Ihips 
“ more liability, and enable them to carry their ports higher, 
“ provid'd they arc not loaded with increafed weights. .'If the 
fhips of the firft and fecond rates be deepened generally, the 
“ difficulty of docking them, and laying them up in a Hate of 
“ ordinary, muft. be increafed.’' 


“ frequently 
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** frequently enabled to ufe their lowcr-dcck guns 

at a time when the lower-deck ports of our large 
“ Ihips are under water, and the guns rendered 
** incapable of being brought to bear upon the 
“ enemy.’* 

On reading what the Commiflioners fay oa 
thefe points, without the remoteft intention, I am 
perfuaded, of exaggeration ; but infenfibly carried 
away by their zeal for improvements, a pei'fon 
quite new to the fubject would be difpofed to 
think that no endeavours had been ufed for making 
improvements in our Naval Arfenals, to keep pace 
with the increafe of our navy: whereas at Portf- 
inouth alone, 23 acres have been added llnce the 
end of the feven years’ war in 1763; that yard 
now containing 100 acres; in the new part of 
which are flips for building three fliips of the largeft 
fize, and two for fmall Ihips. In Sheernel’s yard 
feme additions have been lately made, the extent of 
which I do not know; nor am I apprized of what 
improvements have been lately made at Chatham,but 
thofe at Plymouth have been very complete. With 
thecertain knowledge, however,of the veryextcnfive 
improvements at Portfmouth, of fome at Sheernefs, 

and 
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and obferving no negleft at Woolwich and Deptford, 

I am not awawe of what the Commiflioners allude to, 
when they fpeak of the decline of the dock yards, 
and the means of our naval fuperiority being leffened; 
efpecially as tlie additional convenience at Portf- 
mouth, provided within the laft 40 years, is not 
confined to building (hips. The great bafin there has 
been deepened and enlarged; the middle dock, 
fouth dock, and fouth eaft dock, in the great bafin, 
made new; the four jetties have been enlarged; 
the north bafin deepened and enlarged; the j:hannel 
leading to the bafin formed into a dock for frigates, 
and the entrance formed into a lock for receiving 
a Ihip occafionally. When it is confidered likewife, 
that within the/ame period, the coppering our men 
of war has come into general ufe, which prolongs 
the time very confiderably during which they can 
continue afloat without being docked, the provifion 
made for docking them fliould be reckoned as two 
or three fold. 

Diflicult as I find it to underfiand the allufion of 
the Commiflioners to the decline of our dock yardsy 
I am equally unfortunate as to the comparative ad¬ 
vantage 
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Vantage (in the opinion of the Commiflioners) In the 
conftruftion of the fhips of the enemy over thofe 
built in this country, with “refpefl: to their being 
able to ufe their lower tier of guns, when the lower- 
deck ports of our fhips are under water; which I 
am perfuaded arifes from my ignorance in pro- 
feffional matters. It will be feen in the following 
inftances (not felefted for the purpofe), that the 
aftual heighth of the lower-deck ports in our fhips 
is about the fame as in thofe of the enemy: and 
if the greater draft of water gives additional fliffnefs 
to a fhip when it blows frefli, and fo enables her to 
fight her lower guns better, even in that cafe the 
additional draft of the fhips of the enemy above 
ours is inconfiderable. 

Of firfl-rates I have not the means of making a 
comparifcn between the French and ours; I believe 
indeed we have not now a French fhip of this clafs 
in commiflion; but the Spaniards have long been 
fuppofed to build as fine fhips of war as the French; 
with thofe the comparifon hands thus ; a Spanifh 

t 

and an Englifh fhip of the fame clafs, are lying 
along-fide each other at Spithead at this time ; 


Britifh 
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Brltifli.* Caledonia 

• 'Height of mid(Wp ^rts 

out of the water. 
Feet. Inches. 

120 Guns * 5 6 

'Spaniflj. San Jofeph 

■■ 114 Guns 5 6 

Of third-rates we 

can make the comparifon 

between the Englifli and French. 

Britidi. Milford 

Height above the 
micKhip port. 
Feet. Indies. 

74 Guns 5 4 

Revenge 

- 5 3 

Ajax 

- 5 II 

Majeftic 

- 5 10 

French. Tigre * 

74 Guns 4 * 3 i- 

Impetuciix 

- '4 ^0 

Implacable 

- 5. 81 

Donegal 

- 5 4 


It having been tlius fliewn that the enemy has no 
advantage in tJie heighth of the lower-deck ports 
above the water, it remains to be confidered whether 
there is fuch a difference in the conflruclion, occa- 
fioning an increafcd draft of water, as tq, create a 
neceflity for a new dock-yard on that account. 


Britifh. Caledonia 
Milford 
Revenge 


120 Guns 
74 
74 


JLoaJ Draft of Water. 
Feet. Inches. 

26 O 
24 6 
24 6* 


* This French fliip, drawing the moll water of any in the 
fame clafs, appears to carry her lower-deck ports nearer to the 
water than the others. 
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Load Draft of Water. 


Ajax 

74 Guns ‘ 

Feet. Inches. 

23 3 

Majeftic 

•74 

23 9 

San Jofeph 

114 

27 I 

Tigre * 

74 

,25 4 

Impetueux 

74 

24 0 

Implacable 

74 

'24 0 

Donegal 

74 

24 4 


Hence It appears that the greateft difFerence in the 
draft of water is in a firfl rate 13 inches, and not 
more in mofl; of the third-rates ; in fome cafes in 
the latter no difFerence can be infifted on. 

I am next led to advert to provifion being made 
for laying up Ihips in ordinary in time of peace ; 
of which I admit the neceffity j but a queftion upon 
this naturally arifes. Whether in confequence thereof 
the incurring the heavy expence of making wet 
docks or bafins of fufficient capacity for the purpofe, 
is unavoidable ? Or whether fpace may not be found 
in the vicinity of the prefent dock yards ? In con- 
fidering which, when it is admitted that a bafm is 
much more convenient than a river for laying up 
(hips, as the expence of moorings and boats are 


♦ This French thip, drawing the moft water of any in the 
fame clafs, appears to carry her lower-deck ports nearer to the 
water than the others. 


thereby 
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thereby faved, and the fhips are in a Jftate of quiet* 
nefs, it muft at the fame tirfie be recoUeded, that 
Ihe dangef from accidental fire, or the ’deftrudion 
by an incendiary, or from a bombardmeiit, is much 
greater in the former than in the latter fituation. 

I have underftood that in the Medway, at leaft double 
the number of Ihips may be moored than ever were 
laid up there, as there is fufficient depth of water 
for them between Gillingham and Standgate Creek j- 
and in the. latter I was informed, when laft there, 
moorings might be laid down for eight or t*en, as 
the Lazarette on Ihore is now in ufe. In the South- 
hampton river, emptying itfelf into the fea within 
the Ifle of Wight, and confequently fmooth water, 
there is a fpace above Callhot Caftle of nine miles, in 
a great part of which, moorings might be laid down 
for large Ihips. In the Hamble river, emptying itfelf 
into the Southampton river, there is a fpace of four 
miles between Burfledon (where 74 gun Ihips are 
built,) and the mouth of it, equally convenient for 
fliipsof a fraallerfizej and in the Beaulieu river,clofe 
to the Southampton water, there is a conliderable 
fpace between Buckler’s Hard (where alfo 74* gun 
(hips are built) and the mouth of the river. Of ad¬ 
ditional acconamodation in the neighbourhood of 

c Plymouth 
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t'lyniouth I cannot fpeak confidently, but I have 
been affured that it may be obtained in diflFerent 
branches of the Tamar. 

Without deciding upon the comparative advan¬ 
tages and rifles between Ihips being laid up in bafins, 
and their lying at moorings in fafe harbours, 
and ftill rivers, it may be obferved, that the latter 
practice has prevailed from the earliefl; period of our 
naval hiftoryi and we have not heard of mifehiefs 
refulting from it. 

The argument ufed by the Commiffioners, of our 
prefent ports being on a lee-fhore, as applying ta 
Portfmouth and Plymouth, can have reference only 
to the Arfenals being on the moft inconvenient fides 
of the harbours, becaufe the oppofite fliores of the 
Channel ^long to the enemy } which circumftance 
may make it a little more inconvenient for Ihips ta 
get out of the harbours, but can occafion no ma¬ 
terial delay : and however prevalent the wind front 
the weft ward is, I believe it does not often happen that 
a fhip could go down the Channel from a French,, 
when flie could not do fo from an Englilh port on 
the oppofite coaft j but if I am miftaken about that, 

it 
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It would not affe£t .the prefent queftioh for the reafon 

• 

above-mentioned. Applying the objedion to a lee- 
fliqre, to the extent of preferring one fide of the 
river Thame.s to the other on that ground, feems 
to be pr^fling it very far; but this is not worth 
entering upon. 

The obfervations on the inconvenience and lofs 
arifing from the Ihips neceffarily lying at a diftance 
from the dock yards, to take in their {lores, which 
affords opportunities for embezzlement,.muil apply 
principally to Deptford and Woolwich. At all the 
other yards the fliips lie within a trifling difiance from 
the jetties and wharfs *; and even at thofe in the 
river I apprehejid all the fmall ftores of the Boat- 
fwain. Gunner and Carpenter, fuch I mean as are 
capable of being plundered, might be put on board 
clofe to the yards without bringing the«fhip down 
one inch in the water; and the delay of delivering the 
remainder in Long Reach, cannot be confiderable, 
unlefs in very bad weather, as the Hoy which carries 

* At Portfmoutli the thoal-water at the entrance of the 
harbour does not prevent the large drips from taking in their 
heavy ftores clofe to the yards ; althougli their guns may not 
he taken in till they get to Spithead. 
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them will always get down in one tide. The expence 
of employing craft on fuch fervice, ftated by the 
Commifficiiers, appears to be too trifling to defcrve 
attention. 

The fituation of the yards of Portfinouth and 
Plymouth, it is conceived, are as good as can be 
found for channel or foreign fervice, except Fal¬ 
mouth ; where at fome time it may be defirable to 
provide convenience for making that harbour a 
rendezvous for line-of-battle Ihips, which, I believe, 
might be, done at a very moderate expcnce. To 

r. 

this place, however, I am aware objections have been 
made; applying to the narrownefs of the road for 
mooring firips of the line in fafety ; to their getting 
out with the wind from fouth-eafl; to fouth j and to 
the danger from the Manacle rocks, which lie about 
feven or eight miles from the harbour’s mouth. 
To all w'hich I have in ifiy pofleflion anfwers which 
appear to me to be perfedtly fatisfaftory j and I have 
likewife a lift of 656 (hips and veffels in His Majefty’s 
fervice, of which 69 were of the line and 83 
frigates, that arrived at, and failed from FalmoOth, 
from 1805 to 1808, without an accident having 
happened to any one of them. In the latter part 

of 
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of Mr, Pitt’s admmiftration, enquiries were made by 
Q(ilful mqp as* to the ufe that might be made of this 
port; and the refult eftabliflied the certainty that 
it might *be rendered highly advantageous to the 
naval fervice of the country, 

Chatham and Sheernefs are well fituated for the 
North Sea, as to equipment; in the former of 
which large {hips may be built and receive thorough 
repairs j and thofe in the river are ufed for bpilding 
large fhips, and giving thorough repairs <o frigates; 
If the arfenal at Northfleet ihould be erefthd, I ap-f 
prehend its principal ufe (exclufive of containing the 
fhips in ordinary,) muft be to fupply the defefts of 
the eaftern yards; it cannot anfwer for docking 
and fitting {hips for the weftward, on account of the 
length of time ufually occupied in fhips going from 
the Nore to Spithead or Plymouth, for \9hich dif¬ 
ferent winds are neceffary * 

When 


'* It is not improbable tliat a fliip might go from Plymouth 
to the Well Indiesj while one was getting from Gravefehd to 
Plymouth; the fuppofitioii is not extravagant in the cafe 
of a large ntan of war : the advantage of the weilern ports for 
docking, fmall repairs and fitting, for all fervices except the 
$Jorth Seas, is therefore iiicontrovertible. A fleet failed from 

Portf, 
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WhMi the Comtniflloners fay- that a fhip may 
make that pafTage with any wind, they nriufl; mean, 

I fuppofe, as far as the Downes, and that only 
in moderate and fettled weather, (not much to be 
relied on in the winter feafon,) owing to the intri¬ 
cacy of the navigation: from the Downes they cannot 
go do^S'n the Channel with a wefterly wind. 

I come next to fome pofitions of the Commif- 
fioners, on which I am under a confiderablc dif- 
advantagCj as the ground on which they reft is not 
ftated in the Abftra<ft. 

I. That fhips will be fitted in the new yard in half 
the time, and at half the expence now incurred, 

3. The mode of returning the ftores would enable 
them to be ufed again j which at prefent i? feldom 
the cafe. 

Portfmouth for foreign fervicc, the fame day that Colonel 
Crawfurd failed with the force under his command to South 
America, from Falmouth ; and accounts were received from 
him to the fouthward of the Line, on the fame day that the 
Portfmouth fij^viadrou failed from Plymouth j which port only 
they could reach, while the other crofled the Line, and a fliip 
came from there to this country. Tliis will appear the lefs 
furprizing, if the prevalence of wellcrly winds in the Channel is 
confideted. 

On 
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On thefe two ppints it would be unfit to make imy. 

comment, till* the reafons in fupport of them Ihall 

• • 

be feen in the Report :* I will only fay in the mean 
time, thafr I thould think it difficult for much greater 
expedition to be ufed, than I have been an eye-wit* 

nefs of at Portfmouth. 

• 

3. Officers would be fooner fet free when (hips are 
paid off. -—A ffiip being unrigged in a bafin, might 
be ftripped in a few days lefs, and the ftores 
returned fooner than in a harbour; but at Portf¬ 
mouth there is a bafin which would contain its many 
Ihips-as are likely to be paid off at once. * 


Thus far for the advantages expected to be 
derived to the "navy from the new Naval Arfenal. 
The faving to be effected by it is eftimated at 
5,900,0001, in the firfl; 15 years, and an equal fum 
in every 15 years afterwards j to arife frbm— 


Building fliips in the King’s yards, inftead 
of by contrafts with private builders. 

By making cordage and canvas 

5,poo,ooo 




2,580,000 


The particulars in fupport of this eftimate are 
pyobjibly detailed in the Report; I will, therefore, 
* c 4 fuppofe 
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Aippofe the amount accurately ftated in the paper 
fent to me. But in that cafe it wculd not be in 
xny mind, as at prefent advifed, an inducement. to 
adopt the propofed meafure ; becaufe I ■ believe if 
workmen could be found, there is fufficient accom¬ 
modation in the King’s yards for building the requi- 
fue number of fhips. 

The Commiflioners fay that the number of fhips 
of the line and of 50 guns, including thofebuiltinthe 
King’s yards. Merchants’ yards, and taken from the 
enemy in the 18 years previous to this Report, which 
were fufficient to carry ournavy to its then flourifhing 
ftate, amounted to 106, equal to about fix in a year, 
and as we have 20 flips in the prefent dock-yards for 
Ihips of the line, the whole number neceffary might 
be built in thofe, allowing each to be more than 
three years in hand, which mufl be admitted to 
be a reafonable time for feafoning. If there arc 
not already fufficient flips in the King’s yards for 
frigates, I fuppofe more may be provided. How far 
it would be practicable to get a fufficient ftrength of 
artificers for carrying on the whole of the new work, 
and for the repairs of the navy j or if that could be 
accomplifhed, how far it would be prudent to engage 

fo 
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fo much larger a number than could be employed ia 
peace, I willmot take upon me to fay.^ 1 remem¬ 
ber when the Pegafe* was taken by Lord St. Vin¬ 
cent in *1781, it was reported that Ihe was built 
in 70 days, ’fhat was perhaps not true; nor, if 
true, is it meant to fuggeft that it would be ex¬ 
pedient to attempt to follow fuch an example; as 
I have always underrtood that one certain advan¬ 
tage-of building in the King’s yards, is, that from 
the length of time the Ihips are ufually on the 
hocks, the timber is well feafoned, in coufeqyence of 
which they continue longer ferviceable than thofe 
built more quickly in merchants’ yards. 

The faving jon Cordage might be made in the 
prefent yards, nearly, if not quite, to the whole 
extent, as in the new Arfenal j if I am right in fup- 
pofing that machinery for that article* might be 
eredted in thefe. 

To the expediency of introducing a manufadory 
for Canvas in a Naval Arfenal, already alluded to 
generally, there feems to be ferious objedions; and 
the faving (if any) may be at lead as veil efieded 

by 
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by tile public eflablilhing one or more *, under 
fuperintend ants of its own, in the nroft convenient 
lituations that can be found. ' The introdudlioh into 
yards of great numbers of men, women-and chil¬ 
dren, who muft be employed in fuch a ^manufac- 
tory, would alone be a great evil; and to pi’cvent 
niifchief therefrom, much of the time of the fupe- 
rior officers would be taken up, interfering with 
their more important avocations of building, repair¬ 
ing, &c. 

You will judge how far thefe obfervations are 
entitled to confideration j I never till now heard the 
meafure fpoken of, except loofely as one to which it 
might be expedient at fome time or other to refort; 
no other reafon occurred to me, therefore, againfl it, 
except its enormous expence. In fuch a cafe, the 
arguments in fupport of an opinion, formed to a 
certain extent, without a due examination, ffiould 
be ferutinized with at leaft the fame feverity 
as thofe Hated in fupport of one, conceived by 


* Such manufaftures might afTord excellent employment in 
the naval fchools, which I have long felt anxious fpr the eftab, 
liftiment of. 

the 


5 
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the party propqfing it to be of great utility, 
without hav!»g duly refleded on all the difficulties 
attendant on its adoption. Many of mine may be 
found to be erroneous or irrelevant. I feel my 
inferiority of judgment on the fubjedt to that of 
the framers of the Report very ftrongly, and moft 
unaffededly: more efpecially as it is faid to be 
fupported by the authority of feveral gentlemen, of 
the very highefl: refpedlability, (two of whom I have 
the good fortune to know perfonally) but who may 
perhaps have had in view only the .beft.poffible 
arrangements for a Naval Arfenal, without weighing 
concomitant circumftances *. With the fenfe of their 
fuperiorlty ftrongly Impreffed on my mind, I ftill feel 
that fome fa£l§ which I have ftatcd deferve confide- 
ration ; bccaufe I am confident that fteam-engines 
may be applied in the prefent yards with great advan¬ 
tage to many purpofes, fuch as the making cordage, 
to the fawing of timber, rolling and forging copper 
and iron, working the cranes, and perhaps for other 
ufes. The fpaces which they would occupy, would 
certainly, in moft cafes, be much lefs than is now 

* Mr. Rejinie, Mr. Huddart, Mr. Mylne, Mr. JeiTop, and 
Mr, Whidbey. 

takeit 
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taken up by the mode in which the different articles 
are manufadured. Under which tonvidion, if 
that fhall be admitted to be corred by competent 
judges, I am quite fure the meafure in contempla¬ 
tion fhould not be propofed to Parliament, till a 
careful furvey of each yard, as it now ftands, lhall 
be taken, in order to afcertain what improvements 
can be made in them refpedively; on which 
furveys, well-digefted deligns may be prepared for 
the future probable incrcafe of the improvements j 
fo that as the prefent buildings fliall decay, or may 
be gradually taken down, new may be eroded in 
fuch fituations as, in the end, to render the whole 
complete. 

_ The expence of fuch furveys would be incon- 
fiderable, and one year only would be loft. If the 
refult IhouVl be a complete adoption of the North- 
fleet plan, the perfon propofing it would go to Par¬ 
liament with a much better fandion than the recom¬ 
mendation of the Commiffioners for Naval Revifion, 
highly refpedable as their authority is. The 
throwing down great and extenfive buildings in 
two dock-yards, as propofed, which have been 
ereded at an immenfe expence, and fetting up 

others 
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others on a new fpot of ground, even if the charge 
to be incurred fhould be only one half of what has 
been ’ftated, would fufely require much delibera¬ 
tion, if the refources of the country were as abun¬ 
dant as they ever were. Of thefe I do not mean 
to Ipeak with de/pondency; with proper manage¬ 
ment I am perfuaded they will carry us through 
all our difficulties, whatever their duration may be. 

I have not entered on the queftion alluded to 
by the Commiffioners, refpefting the comparative 
ceconomy between talk-work and day-pay,, b’ecaufe, 
as far* as the former can be adopted, it may be as 
ealily done in the old yards as in a new one. 

The only other point touched upon ijn the 
abftra£t, and that but flightly, relates to Milford 
Haven; but as the building Ihips there is (pggefted, 
I cannot refill recommending that fome enquiry 
may be made before any eftablilhment is fixed for 
that purpofe; the convenience of fuch a one can 
hardly arife from an abundance of timber in the 
neighbourhood j as I remember to have heard, that 
by far the greater part ufed for the conllru£lioa 
of the Milford of 74 guns built there, was fup- 

11 plied 
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plied from the foreft of Dean; which would otherwife 
have been carried to His Majefty’s yard at Plymouth. 
As a port for fhips of war td refort to, except’a few 
on the Irifli flationj I fuppofe it has feldom been ufed, 
unlefs by Ihips putting in accidentally. 

I well remember the late Mr. Grcville labouring 
inceffantly during twelve years to obtain a naval efta- 
blilhment there; but he failed in that, though he 
fucceeded in two other fchemes for the benefit of 
. the port j in one of the cafes, at a great and ufelefs 
expence .to the public. A ftrong folicitation was 
urged even to make it a tobacco port, notwith- 
llanding its extreme inconvenience in point of 
fituation for importing and expofting, and that 
there is but little home-trade near it. 

If thefs-very fuperficial remarks, haftily made, fliall 
contribute in any degree towards inducing you to 
confider the whole fubjeCt attentively, and to avail 
yourfelf, without delay, of the bell advice you can 
obtain as to the pradicability of improvements in 
the prefent yards, and the extent to which thefe 
can be carried, I fhall think my time has not been 
iU employed. 
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THESE were the obfervations made to Mr. Per¬ 
ceval at the inftant of my* reading the paper fent 
■<o me by»him; and acknowledging as*I do, that 
there is much force in your Lordihip’s ftatemehts, 
and in t.he arguments in fupport of them, I am 
compelled to fay that if I had been fo fortunate a? 
to have had the benefit of thofe, when writing to 
the firft lord of the treafury, I fhould ftiil have 
endeavoured to prefs on his mind the expediency 
of having the fullefl: pofiibie information refpeding 
the improvements which may be made *in the 
prefent yards, before any thing fhould ,be done 
at Noi thfleet * j becaufe without that a proper 
judgment cannot be formed of the extent to 
which the new work, if decided on, fhould 
be carried; and an ufelefs expence might other- 
wife be incurred by its being begun on a larger 
fcale than might ultimately be deemed neceffary 
for fuch an enquiry, men more competent than 
thofe mentioned by your Lordfhip cannot be found 
in this country, nor I believe in the world f. It is 


* Even for the works neceffary for a dock-yard, as fuggeftedi 
in p. 47, in your Lordfhip’s letter, 
f See p. 27, of this traft. 


true 
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true that thefe gentlemen, or fome of them, have 
already examined the dock yards, buf not for the 
purpofe to which I endeavoured to direO: Mr.,Per-' 
ceval’s attention. The immediate objeft,^ I think, 
ihould be to have corrcft furveys 'made of each 
yard as it now is, that it may be afcortained what 
fteam-engines can be erefied, and other improve¬ 
ments made for the works to which they are fuited 
in the dock-yards; and that they may be arranged 
in fuch a manner, as to admit of their benefits 
being extended, as the further increafe of the yards 
may require. 

With the aid of fuch furveys, well digefted 
defigns for the future enlargement of the Arfenals 
may be prepared, with a view to their gradual im¬ 
provement, fo that as the prefent buildings decay. 
Hew ones may be erefted in fuch fituations as in the 
end may render the whole complete; from the want 
of which, I am afraid fome of the buildings lately 
erefled in the dock-yards, have not been placed to 
the beft advantage. 

It was an alarm at the expence of the under¬ 
taking, that led me to ftep out of my line, to fub- 

mit 
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Blit advice to Mr. Perceval., Concurring with your 
Lord/hIp, as t do entirely, “ that the country can 
“ never be ferved by a government of uncpn- 
“ trouled departments,” I thought it important 
that he fljould Vatisfy himfelf of the neceffity of an 
immenfe expence being incurred, before he lliould 
give his fandion to it; for which I was the more 
anxious, under a convidion, not fliaken I muft con- 
fefs by any thing in your Lordfhip’s letter, that the 
favings to meet the charge, or in diminution of it, 
will be extremely inconfiderable. The eftimate, as 
already noticed, is nearly 6,ooq,ooo1, j nothing is 

c- 

included in that for defence ; and notwithllanding 
your Lordfliip’s remarks on the tritenefs of the 
obfervation refpefting the adual expence generally 
exceeding the eftimate, and your reference to the 
works lately executed by private companies in the 
river, I am pcrfuaded the arfenal would not be 
finilhed for any thing like that fum 5 and that I was 
guilty of no exaggeration, when I fuggefted to 
Mr. Perceval the probability of an expenditure of 
lojooojoool., including theextenfive fortifications 
that would be requifite for it’s defence ; without 
taking any thing into the calculation for the troops 
to be employed in them. 


o 


If 
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If I am right in fuppofmg that all the machinery 
neceffary for the feveral purpofes wafited, may be 
erefted in the prefent yards, and that there ard flips 
fufficient in them for building all the line-of-battle 
Ihips, the articles of faving will be reduced to the 
doubtful one of building frigates and fmaller veflels ; 
the mooring chains, and the charge for the men in 
ordinary, whofc wages would be faved by the fhips 
being in a bafin, inftead of in a river or harbour. 
Some mifconception mull have prevailed, I think, 
about the plunder of (lores; no newprotedion againfl: 
which at ihe great ports of out-fit has been thought 
of. In the inftances your Lordlhip mentions of eight 
months’ fea ftores having been confumed before the 
fhips left the Nore, the grofs co*-ruption of the 
officers muft have been notorious, and it mull be 
hoped was moft feverely puniflied, as a warning 
to deter fuch manifeft delinquency in others 

On 


* This fadt furely deferves a moft minute inveftigation, to 
have it afeertained whether the ftores alluded to were adlually 
plundered, or were articles that had been worked up for the 
fhip’s ufe ; this is the more important, as the charge refers 
to more tlian one cafe. Mr. Colquhoun, whofe authority is 
quoted, ftates the plunder of ftores in the yards at Portfmouth, 

Plymouth 
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On eftimating. the faviyg arifing from a great 
lumber of flifps of the line being laid up in a baOn, 
fome allowance Ihould be made for the charge to 

be incurfed for keeping it in repair. Other confi- 

• * 

derations, indeed, of a much higher nature, (hould 
alfo not efcape attention; to which I have llightly 
alluded in my paper to Mr. Perceval, namely, the 
danger of fire from accident*, or from an incen¬ 
diary ; nor fliould we exclude from our mind 
attempts that may be made by an enteiyrizing 
enemy, induced thereto by the hope of deftroying a 
large part of our navy at once ; as he will now be 
able, unfortunately, to collefl: an immenfe force 


Plymouth, and Cliatham at 700,030!. a year ; and as he fup- 
pofes the value of thofe in the former to be greater in amount 
than the other two, his eftimate of the plunder at Portfmouth 
alone muft be nearly 400,000!. annually ! where now, at leaft, 
there is as much vigilance as in any merchant’s* warehoufe. 
And in the Thames, he mentions fome river-pirates weighing a 
ftiip’s anchor off Rotherhithe, in the night, with which, and 
a whole cable, they aftually rowed away in the prefence of 
the captain (who, with his crew, had been afleep while the 
operation was going on), telling him what they had done, and 
wifliing him a good morning ! • 

If it is intended that no fires (hall be allowed in the (hips, 
to guard againft accidents, barracks muft be built and kept in 
repair, for the officers and men who have the care of the (hips 
to refide in ; refpefting the expence of which fome conje£lure 
may now be formed. 
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oppofite to the mouth pf the Thames, and within 
24 or 30 hours fail from it, with one ‘wind. 

llaving ftated as concifely as I could my reafons 
for thinking that an enormous expence fliould not 
be incurred, for a new naval arfenal to the extent 
propofed, I am ready to admit, that the means of 
oftenfive operations France has acquired, by the 
energy with which it has eftabliflicd an inunenfe 
arfenal at Antwerp, and by the acquifition of all 
the ports of Holland, we may probably be com- 
pelled to keep a much larger number of linc-of- 
battle Ihips conftantly to the eaflward, than nave 
hitherto been found neceffary; in which cafe the 
prefent Eaflern Docks may not be found adequate 
for repairing and refitting the fleets to be employed 
in thofe feas, with a fuflicient degree of expedition, 
fo as efieftually to fupply the deficiency of the 
yards at Chatham and Sheernefs for that fervice. 
But I ftill feel confident, that, before the larger or 
the narrower fcale is finally decided on, an accurate 
furvey of the prefent yards (hould be made, and that 
detailed plans for their improvement Ihould be' 
given* 


* I am aware of the opinion of' the Commiflioners for 
Naval Revifion, quoted in p. 28. of the Letter, and of the 
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When your Lordfliip obferves, “ that fom'e 

enlargements have been made to* the • yards 
“ within the fpace of time I am fpeaking of 
“ (that IS from the reign of Henry VIII. to the 
“ preferft year), and that fome few docks and flips 
“ have been added, and fome florehoufes built, 
“ but that the additions have by no means kept 
“ pace with the augmentations ’of our navy,” you 
hardly do juftice to thofe who have prefided in our 
naval departments for nearly three centuries. An* 
derfon, in his Hiftory of Commerce, fays : J' How 
“ much thefe dock-yards, florehoufes, &c. (inKent) 
“ have been increafed and improved fince Camden’s 
“ time, and even fince the firfl edition of Bifhop 
“ Gibfon’s Additions in 1692, would require a 
“ volume fully to defcribe ; and there are cnlarge- 
“ ments, as well as very ufcful and beautiful iin- 
“ provements, conflantly making to thoTe places, 
“ and alfo to the two famous ports of Portfmouth 
“ and Plymouth.”—^Your Lordfliip indeed flates. 


reference to the Reports of Mefli-s. JefTop and others, in p. 29.' 
but it is the report of fuch civil engineers, and detailed plans 
from attual furveys, that I wifli the. Miniiler to be in 
pofleflioii of, after the attention of thofe gentlemen {hall have 
been called to the precife point in view. 


that 
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that the latter was formed in the reign of King 
William j and I have already obferved that, fince the, 
end of the feven years’ war, the yard at the former 
has been enlarged more than one-third 5 and addi¬ 
tions made in it of feveral docks, bafins, and very 
extenfive ftorehoufes, with other very confiderable 
improvements. With the modern additions and 
improvements in fome of the other yards I am not fo 
well acquainted, but I believe they have been exten¬ 
five. If meafures have not been taken for deepening 
the water at the bar near the fpit, at the entrance of 
the harbour at Portfmouth, and for increafmg the 
back-water to prevent the future increafe of the bar, 
no more time I think fliould be loft in attempting 
works of fuch infinite importance ; tmlefs they have 
been deemed impracticable by competent judges. 

The ufe of Northfleet, as a port of out-fit, would 
be confined to the equipment of the fliips employed 
to the eaftward ; for thofe on channel and foreign 
fervice it could not be rendered ferviceable, on 
account of its diftance, and the prevalence of the 
wind in the fouth-weft quarter during two thirds 
of the year : ftiips would get from the Nore (as I 
pbferved to Mr. Perceval) to the Downs with almoft 

any 
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ainy wind in moderfite weather * j but there they would 
be likely to b€ detained frequently for njany weeks, 
in an extrepaely bad anchorage, with the wind. at 
fouth-weft or fouth-fouth-wefl; during which time 
there might be a preffing urgency for employing them. 

In the early part of the year the wind prevails from 

• 

the eaftward, which would, on the other hand, pre¬ 
vent the fliips of the weftern and foreign fquadrons, 
from getting to the river to be fitted. 

Not being able to form a conjecture abaut the 

nature of the plan for making the propofed arfeiial 
( 

by fubfcription under private management, I can 
offer no opinion refpeCling it; fuch a one, however, 
as holds out tha profpeCt of the advantages of avoid¬ 
ing the neceflity of advancing the capital and the 
rilk of bad workmanfliip, enfuring at the fame time 
the fpeedy completion of it, fhould not. be rejected 
on account of the novelty, or even the improbability 
of its fucceeding, without full deliberation. 

I have thus, in the mid ft of very prefling engage¬ 
ments in public bufinefs, ran very haftily over the 


* See p. 21,22. of this TraiS. 


feveral 
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feveral points in your L^ordfliip’s letter, in the hope 
pnly of contributing towards fatisfyinfj the public of 
the propriety of further enquiry, before we eriibark 
in an immenfe expence; fubmitting to the judgment 
of others, with great deference, the confiderations 
which have occurred to me, as to the expediency, 
or rather the neceflity, for the extended work, fo 
earneflly recommended by your Lordfliip. 


I have the honour to be, my Lord, 
Your mod obedient, and 

very humble fervant, 

GEORGE ROSE. 


March lyth, 
l8io. 


Strahan and Preflan, 
FjriAter»-Street, l,ondon. 
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ORDERS IN COUNCIL, Irc. 


Bold assertions, however groundless, will 
often succeed in making an impression upon 
the public ; and, when such representations 
are of a complicated nature and perplexed,* in¬ 
tentionally or otherwise, it is difficult to per¬ 
ceive, at the moment, how far, and in what 
manner, they can best be refuted or exposed. 

This observatic^n applies to the unfounded 
clamour which has been^raised against the 
Orders in Council; and, to the various misre¬ 
presentations which have been, and are still, 
made upon the subject of our commercial in¬ 
tercourse and political connection with the 
States of America. Assertions, though repeat¬ 
edly refuted, are, with little variation, again 
brought forward ; and, being delivered with 
great confidence, may impose on those whohave 
not leisure or attention to develope their fal¬ 
lacy, or the means of forming a correct estimate 
of their merits. 

Notwithstanding the able confutation,* (in 
no instance either superfluous or defective), 

* Ry Earls Bathurst and Liverpool. 



which the arguments* of the advocates for 
American pretensions have already experi¬ 
enced ifa the House of Lords, during the present 
Session, these questions continue to be agitated. 
It may, therefore, be useful, especially as some 
new circumstances have aiiseny to call the atten¬ 
tion of the country to a few facts, in illustration 
of the justice and necessity of an adherence to 
those principles of maritime and commercial 
policy, which constitute the basis of oUr pros¬ 
perity and power, and, by which alone, we 
shall be enabled to bear up against those out¬ 
rageous attacks upon our existence as a nation, 
which have been instigated and directed by the 
insatiable ambition, the insidious arts, and the 
power, of an inveterate enemy. 

That men should differ on probable^ results 
is not extraordinary; but, that they should 
persist in endeavours to uphold doctrines, with 
whatever views they were first embraced,— 
that they should continue to, hazard their cre¬ 
dit as statesmen and politicians, after it has 
been ascertained, by experience and incontesti- 
ble proof, that those doctrines are erroneous, 
appears utterly incomprehensible. 

Ever since the Orders in Council were first 
discussed, it has been constantly contended, by 
thre American advocates, both in and out of 
Parliament, that our manufactures would be 
ruined, and our commerce destroyed, by their 
operation; that our revenue would be fatally 

I 

* The prevailing taste for diffusive declamation, which is 
BOW SO frequebtly displayed in speeches of three hours and 
upwards, (the whole matter of which might be much better 
stated in half an hour), renders attendance in parliament, « 
most severe duty; and essentihllyiateifereawith the despatch 
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reduced; and, that they would prove of no. 
effect as measures of annoyance to the enemy. 
That those predictions were unfouijded, the 
experience of the last year has fully established; 
and the ohject of the following pages is, to 
render that fact, ^n plain words, evident to 
every person who interests himself in the in¬ 
quiry. * 

, Although the French Government had, pre¬ 
viously to the invasion of Prussia and the oc¬ 
cupation of Hamburgh, exerted its utmost 
endeavours to prevent the ’introduction of 
British manufactures and of our colonial pro¬ 
duce, into France and every other country 
under its controul or inilnence, yet they, still 
continued to find their way to the Gontioent, 
where the demand for them was considerable, 
though not to the extent which would have 
obtained in times of peace. Even the French 
themselves found it necessary to import, 
through the medium of neutrals, large quan¬ 
tities of cotton* yai'n or twist, and of calicoes 
and cambric-muslins, for the maintenance of 
their printing works. Hence, the exportation 
of our printed calicoes and cotton yarn bad 
progressively advanced, from the cotamence- 
tnent of the war ; but, in consequence of com¬ 
petition in the foreign markets, the export of 
other cotton articles had somewhat decreased. 
The Gontinent furnished several at a lower 
rate; and. the quantity of East India goods 
which, with such bad policy, had been suffered 
to be brought to Europe, by foreign Ameri¬ 
cans, contributed in a great degree to that de¬ 
cline. 

But, subsequently to the invasion of Prussia, 



and the consequent occupation of Hamburgh, 
the exports from this country to the Continent 
diminished ; and our trade throdgh Tonningen 
9hd other ports in the North of Germany 
ceased, a few months afterwards, except, in the 
article of cotton yarn, which contirtued to be 
admitted until the latter end of the y®®** 1807» 
The demand from Russia, howeves', was then 
much more considerable than it had been for 
many years preceding; and goods, to a large 
amount, were smuggled into Holland. Early 
in the summer,' the French had abated their 
rigour in respect to the execution of their pro¬ 
hibitory decrees; but, our merchants wisely 
dlst.rusted the relaxation, which was only in¬ 
tended to deceive, and to entice them to make 
more ^considerable consignments, which would 
have been seized- and confiscated,* Consider¬ 
able quantities of hardware, cotton, woollen, 
and other goods were sent to Sicily, Malta, and 
even the Italian States. The greater part of 
the consignments to Malta were re-exported, 
in neutral vessels, to the ports of Fiume and 
Trieste, for the supply of Germany, Hungary, 
See. and to the Adriatic, the Greek Islands, 
Turkey and the Levant; where they found a 
ready .market. Towards the autumn of 1807, 
that Island and Sicily afforded the chief 
opetiing to the Continent of Europe for our 
-manufactures and merchandize ; and our ex¬ 
ports, thither, of cotton and woollen goods 
exceeded that to any otlier 'part of Europe. 

* In the year 1807, upwards of one hundred sail of vesseb 
arrived xlirect from France, laden with brandy, wines, grain 
and drugs, of various sorts, inconsiderable quantities; but 
on the return of those vessels, no British manufactures or 
other merchandize were sent direbt to that country. 



The temporary footing which we obtained in 
South America, also, conduced to the main¬ 
tenance of our export trade, and afforded a 
market for large quantities of cotton and other 
goods ; and our commerce with the American 
States was very*con«derable during the former 
part of tKg year. 

Thus, it will appear that, if the demand for 
BHtish manufactures and merchandize from one 
part of Europe declined, our exports to other 
places proportionally increased* and, upon the 
whole, the amount of our commerce, in the 
year ending the fith of January 18 q 8 , snfl'ered 
only a very trifling diminution, whilst the.ex¬ 
port of British manufactures and produce, .was 
greater than in the year ending the 5th of Ja¬ 
nuary. I8O6; as will be seen by the folfowing 
comparative statement of imports and exports. 

An Account oi‘Total Official* Value of all/m- 

ports into, and Exports from, Great Britainior 

Three Years ending Slh January, I808. 


Years end¬ 
ing 5 Jan. 

T8O6 

1807 

1808 


Exports. 

Imports. 

^ ^British MBsa-|Foreign Mer- 
Jl _ fadtures, &c. | chandlze. 

30,344.,6’28l25,004,337! ^,950,508 
28,835,907 27,402.685 9,124,499 
28,854,658125,171,422! 9,395,149 


Toail Exports. 


34,954,845 

36,527,184] 

34,566,571 


■ • When statements of imports and exports, during war,.ar« 
to be made, I would rather refer to the official values, because 
I conceive the extent of a trade, and the quantities of mer¬ 
chandize, are thereby best ascertained for the purposes of 
comparison; the fluctuating and extraordinary prices of 
certain articles, in time of war, must affect every estimate of 
their real value, and woultf only lead to delusive conclusions. 



However, at the t:lose of the year 1 Sg7 , and 
before our Orders in Council, 'of November 
and December had come into operation, our 
commerce declined, and our manufactures ex¬ 
perienced a heavy, though temporary, depres¬ 
sion. The causes which contribiited to produce 
that depression, arose out of the recent political 
events in the North of Europe, and the un¬ 
friendly proceedings of the American States, 
upon the rencontre between the Leopard and 
Chesapeake frigates. 

The disastrous campaign in the North had 
been terminated liy the treaties of Tilsit, in July; 
the ^-upture with Denmark took place in Au-? 
gust; th-e Russian declaration of war against 
England, was issued in October ; that ofPrussia 
in December, and about the same time th&t the 
French had taken possession of Portugal: so 
that, before Christmas, Buonaparte had, either 
actually or virtually, acquired an absolute con- 
troul over the whole extent of sea coast from 
Venice to Archangel, affording him the means 
of enforcing, as much as possible, the execution 
of his interdictory decrees against the commerce 
of this country. The Austrian ports of Fiume 
and Trieste were shut against us, through the 
influence of the French government, even prior 
to the Emperor’s declaration of hostilities ; and 
the shores of the Adriatic had become equally 
hostile to the interests of British Merchants. 

At the commencement of the last year, 1808, 
therefore, our commerce was labouring under 
greatej difficulties than at any former period, 
during the present war; it being excluded from 
all the Russian ports in the Baltic, from those 
©f Denmark, Prussia, .Portugal, Jicc. to which 



■we had had access in the preceding year; and 
our manufactures, were consequently depressed 
in an unusual degree. Independent of any other 
cause, it will be evident that the shackles which 
Buonaparte had imposed upon our commercial 
intercourse with the* European continent, must 
have produced a great diminution in the exports 
of this country, and that, this circumstance 
would alone account for the seeming great de¬ 
crease of our trade, upon the face of the accounts 
lately laid before Parliament. , 

As to our commerce with the American States, 
it should be recollected that, in consequence 
of the war in Europe, they had successively ac¬ 
quired the carrying trade of almost the whole 
world, and nearly the exclusive supply of'the 
foreigp colonies; and that, under this state of 
things, our nominal exports to those States had 
doubled, in less than five years. Towards the 
latter end of July, 1807 > our merchants had re¬ 
ceived intelligence of the rencontre between the 
Leopard and Chesapeake frigates ; and, in the 
course of the first week in August, they were 
in possession of the President’s proclamation 
interdicting the entrance of British armed ves¬ 
sels into the American ports and waters*. The 
uncertainty of the result of the negociations, 
which were then entered into, between,the 
British and American governments, produced 
a great diminution in our trade with the people 
of the American States, in the autumn of that 
year,. The very violent proceedings of the 
Southern States, added to the known partiality 
of the persons at the head of their government, 
to France, naturally excited a strong distrust in 
the minds of our merphants and manufacturers 5 



the apprehension. oF a war between the two 
Countries, with the Non-importation act hanging 
in Urrorem, produced a corresponding degree 
bF caution ; and accordingly, they suspended 
the execution oF numerous orders, particularly 
in the cotton, woollen, iron, asteel, and silk 
branches. The spring shipment oF‘ these and 
other articles to the American States was, 
tliereFore, very inconsiderable. 

, Hence it appears that, the great check to our 
manuFactures a^nd trade, was not produced, by 
the orders in council, which were issued at the 
hitter end oF the year, 1807, nor, by the Ame¬ 
rican embargo, which was not known here till 
the* middle oF January ; it having occurred pre- 
vio*lusly'to those measures coming into opera¬ 
tion. • On the contrary, it must be iinppted to 
the success oF the enemy, in occupying or in¬ 
ducing the whole oF the European continent, 
except the small territory oF Sweden, to shut 
their ports against us; and, ev^p iFthe Orders in 
Council and the American embargo had never 
existed, still our manuFactures would not have 
been admitted into the ports under the controul 
oF Buonaparte, in neutral vessels. 

It hhs, however, been gravely asserted that, 
our commerce has sufl'ered a diminution of 
fourteen millions sterling, in the last year; and 
that, this is solely attributable to the operation 
of the Orders in Council, issued under the ad¬ 
ministration of his Majesty’s present ministers. 

It is worth while to shew, upon what foun¬ 
dation this assertion rests, and how little credit 
it is entitled to. 

The conclusions, just mentioned, are drawn 
from the following account of imports and ex- 
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is argued that, our ex- 
ar ending October 10, 
ng to the estimated real 
irere only £42,371,759, 
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dimunition of£'6|349j747 ; that, the dimunition 
of imports, in the same period, amounts to 
£'6,4^8,680; and that, giving to Ireland, and 
Scotland, (which are not included in the ac¬ 
count,) a proportionate share, the aggregate 
diminution of our commitrce was £" 14 , 000 , 000 . 

In the first place, it should be observed that* 
the above official paper was called Tor in a man¬ 
ner which, necessarily, tends to produce a very 
inconclusive and disadvanlageous comparison. 
During the .years ending October 10, 1806, 
and 1807, our commerce had been little affected, 
at any time, by the prohibitory decrees and 
other hostile measures of the Enemy. When 
our manufactures had been repelled from one 
part of the continent, a new channel for their 
vent was immediately opened in anotl)er; and 
the demand for them continued in full activity. 
But, in the six months succeeding the last 
mentioned period, the enemy was enabled, by 
the success of his arms, and hy his influence in 
the councils of Russia, to close every avenue to 
the continent; and, except some goods intro¬ 
duced through the medium of a smuggling 
trade, our manufactures and merchandize were 
entirely excluded therefrom. At first, the con¬ 
tinental states did not experience any very 
essential inconveniences from this deprivation 
of supplies from Great Britain, the stocks bn 
hand being very great. When these were ex-, 
hausted, the ingenuity of the merchant sug- 
'gested new modes of procuring further sup¬ 
plies ;. the extraordinary profits which were 
derived from the sales of British merchandize 
and colonial produce, amply indemnified him 
for the charges attending their circuitous intro¬ 
duction, and for the risk of confiscation. lm<«- 



mense quantities of goods wera sent to Malta, 
Sicily, and Swedln, From whence they were 
re-exported to adjacent parts of the contirlent. 
About tire same period, our commerce with 
the Brazils, and other Portuguese settlements, 
became important ? and, soon after, the explo¬ 
sion in Spain^opened the ports of that country 
to our shipping, and very considerable con- 
signifients of goods were made both to Spain 
and Portugal. Large quantities of Britisli ma¬ 
nufactures and produce were likewise exported 
to the Spanish colonies. Our commerce with 
South America produced an extraordinary de¬ 
mand for cotton goods of every description, 
linens, woollens, See. 8cc.; ami our manufactu¬ 
rers were, in general, fully employed. An ex¬ 
tensive tnade had, also, been carried on, under 
the Barbary flags, in the Adriatic Sea and 
Archipelago, to the Levant; and, it is well 
known to every mercantile man, that the ex¬ 
port trade of this country was, certainly, much 
more considerable in the last three months of 
180S, than it usually is at that season of the 
year. 

Upon these grounds I am clearly of opinion 
that, our commerce for the year, ending^the 
5th of January last, had suffered very little^ 
if any, diminution compared with an average ci 
preceding years. But though the demand for 
our manufactures were considerably less than 
it aetually was, the decrease could not be con¬ 
sidered as the general effect of a state of com¬ 
mon warfare, but of the unprecedented events 
which have occurred within the last two years. 
And it should be recollected that the abolition 
of the Slave Trade deprived us, last year, of 
the African market for our merchandize; and 
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that the external consumption of our cotton 
manufactures, as well as tlios^i of Sheffield, Bir¬ 
mingham, See. was consequently reduced nearly 
to the amount of what that trade had required, 
when carried on in British shipping—and be¬ 
sides these^ the gre'ater *parUof the prohibited 
piece goods of India went to Africa, the sup¬ 
ply of which, as well as the trade'in slaves, had 
fallen into the hands of foreign Americans. 
And I cannot refrain from observing that, there 
is something peculiarly disingenuous in the 
suggestion that, we have experienced a loss of 
14 millions, and that it arises from the Orders 
in Council and supposed ctniseqiient Embargo. 
The loss cannot be made to amount to I4 inil- 
rions, (as it has been stated in Parliament), by 
the most exaggerated account, or qpon any 
principle of calculation; and nothing can be 
more absurd than that of adding import to ex¬ 
port, by way of marking our loss of trade; 
because, it is the difference between import and 
export, and not the aggregate of both, which 
constitutes the gross amount of the balance of 
trade, and which furnishes the only basis, upoix 
which an estimate of the profit or loss to the 
country can be founded. 

It has, however, been stated that, the sup¬ 
posed great defalcation in our general trade, 
arises principally from the decline in our com¬ 
merce with the American States; that trade 
having diminished in the last year to the amount, 
-of nearly eight millions estimated real value ; 
that this decrease was partly the effect of the. 
embargo ; and that the embargo is solely attri¬ 
butable to the Orders in Council. 

The means used to exaggerate the'advanta¬ 
ges arising to this country from her trade with, 
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mischievous concessions, may deceive those 
who are not practically, or otherwise, well ac¬ 
quainted with th^ subject. Of this, however, 
we may be assured, that they never have, and 
never will, take from us any article which they 
can procure Cheaper or^better from other coun¬ 
tries. They .find il higlily advantageous to take 
our manufactores and produce to enable them 
to carry on their commerce with other na¬ 
tions; especially on account of the long credit 
which they obtain here, and which no other 
c.iuntry can afford. They have the advantage 
of drawling immediately for the produce re¬ 
ceived from them, though they require and 
are allowed from 12 to 18 months credit from 
us. Indeed, so pertinaciously are the magni-* 
fied advantages of the American trade insisted 
upon, with the view of intimidating us into 
measures highly injurious to British interests, 
that they require even further contradiction. 
It has the characteristics of the worst trade. 
The apparent b.ilaAce in our favour becomes 
nearly a non-entity. A trade with every coun¬ 
try is, certainly, desirable; inasmuch as an 
extensively general commerce with the world 
secures us from a state of dependance on any 
one individual nation. But, what advantages 
do we derive from an exportation, if we are not 
paid for it? Wliich, most assuredly, is much 
more frequently the case, in thd course of our 
trade with the citizens of the American States, 
than w'ith any other country. Immense sums 
have been continually lost to our merchants 
and manufacturers, by the insolvency of their 
American customers ; and the payment of any 
part of their accounts is, always, very slow and 
uncertain; otherwise, they would not have it 
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in their power to hold oiit, the threat of con¬ 
fiscating an estimated debt due to us of ten 
million pounds sterling; v^iich is, however, 
.over-rated. , 

Every thing taken from hence, by American 
vessels, is put down to, the consumption of the 
American States. But, th'is matter has been 
closely investigated; and, there is ground to 
believe that, not one half of the manufactures 
and produce, entered at the Custom House as 
exports to the American Slates, (and of which 
we have sd frequently had a grand display,) 
were consumed in those States, but that, they 
were re-exported, in their ships, to different 
parts of the world, whither they would have 
^been, and might otherwise be, carried by other 
ixeutrals or by ourselves. And, in corroboration 
of this statement, it is well worthy of notice 
that, the goods and merchandize which had 
heretofore been carried to the foreign colonies, 
by the citizens of the American States, were 
last year carried, in British bottoms, and, on 
British account: and that, by this transfer, not 
only our merchants acquired ail the profits 
arising from the interchange of their commodi¬ 
ties with the foreign colonies; but, our ship¬ 
ping-interest was, also, bene fitted to the full 
amount of the profits of the freight accruing 
from the possession of the carrying trade.'" 
The commerce between Great Britain and the 
American vStates had altered, by degrees, from 
an equality of British and American shipping 
employed, to a reduction, on our part, to only 
8000 tons, in the year previously to the em‘« 


* This is further authenticated by the following statement, 
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bargo ; whilst the quantity of American ship¬ 
ping, employed \n that trade, ^la J increased in 
the inverse ratio of 172,000 tons. But, under 


made by Mr. Rose, in the House of Commons, on the 6th of 
March. 


• > 

The estimated real value of exports 
from Englapd to the American 
States, on an average of the >wo 
years ending the 10th ofOcto- L. 
her 1807, was - - - - 11,774,000 

Ditto, the year ending the 10th of 

October, ISOS - - - - 5,784*,000 


Decrease in 1808. - 


L. 

5,990,000 


Ditto, to all parts of America, ex¬ 
clusive of the American States 
but inclusive of the British and 
Foreign West Indies, the year 
ending the 10th of October, 

1808. ------ 12,839,000 

Ditto, Ditto, on an average of the ' 
two years ending the lOth of 
October, 1807. - - - - 8,622,000 


Increase in 1808, » - - - 4,230,000 

Leaving a decrease in our trade to- 

all parts of America of - - « i, 1760,000. 

But, to set against that decrease, there should be takerj into 
the account, the mercantile profit on the L.4,230,000; and 
also, the profits derived from the British shipping employed 
with all the beneficial consequences attending it; .which, in 
the way the trade was before carried on to those cauntries, 
were entirely engrossed by the Americans. 

The estimated real value of British gpods exported X. 

to the American States, in 1308, was - - 5,784,000 

Ditto, of British goods consumed in that country, 

according to accounts from thence, in 1804, 5,158,000 

So that, under all the embarrassments of the Non-Impor¬ 
tation and Embargo Laws, imposed in the American States, 
we did, in fact, last year, sead,goods there to the amount of 
their consumption- 
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the operation of the American embargo, there 
was an increase of 60,000 tons of British ship¬ 
ping •employed in the colonial trade, in the last 
year, 180S. 

The American Non-Importation Act was 
originally passed on i^pril IS, 1806, fifteen 
months prior to'the affair of* the Chesapeake, 
and long before any of our Orders in Council, 
restraining'the commerce of neutrals, were me¬ 
ditated ; and it was passed for the obvious pur¬ 
pose of inducing us to abandon our right of 
search. The operation of this Act, however, 
was suspended until the 25th November fol¬ 
lowing ; and, on the meeting of Congress, in 
December, ( 1 S 06 ), it was further suspended 
Until'the 1st July, 1807. The Act was no^ 
therefore, in force more than three weeks, 
during the whole of that period ; and, even in 
that short space, its execution was not enforced. 
British ships, as well as their own vessels, were 
permitted to land at the ports ^of the States, 
every article which they had been before al> 
lowed to carry to them ; and no essential irr>- 
pediments were opposed to their admission, 
till late in the autumn of 1807, about which 
timS some English goods had been seized at 
Charlestown, in virtue of the Act. Early in 
December, 1807, a Supplementary Act was 
passed, and, on the 22nd of the same month, 
the Eipbargo was laid, in consequence of the 
President’s Message of the 18th. From that 
period, the Non-Importation Laws were put 
into execution; but, it will be seen, by a re¬ 
ference to those Acts, that, comparatively 
speaking, very few of those articles of our ma- 
nufactiires, (and especially woollens), which 
are actu^ly consumed in the American States^ 
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are prohibited; and that, they only forbid the 
admission of articles that are not essentially 
necessary to them.* . 

In respect to the American Embargo Law, 
it is, in point of fact, only a restraint on the 
exportation of the produce of their own states; 
and thougK inconveniences may have been felt 
in this coimtry, from a short supply of some 
artifles of American produce, yet, it will be 
presently shewn that, they cannot be of material 
importance. The execution of these laws, 
therefore, has tended, and can m*erely tend, to 
circumscribe their own commerce, and to des¬ 
troy that carrying trade which they probably, 
might have retained as long as the European 
Belligerents continued their hostilities*; and 
that they do not, by any means, essentially af¬ 
fect thS external commerce of Great Britain. 
Indeed, 1 am much disposed to believe that, 
our direct exports to the American States have 
declined fully as much from their want of cre¬ 
dit in this countfy, (for there was no want of 
commissions,) arising from their hostile or un¬ 
friendly proceedings towards us, as from any 
other circumstance. And it should be further 
.observed that, there is every reason to expect, 
(judging from what took place during the 
American Revolution,) that in the event of 
hostilities with America, at least one half of tfie 
exports from this country, usually consumed in 
those states, would be introduced into them 
through the medium of an illicit trade, evei\ 
supposing all the states to be hostile, which 
assuredly would not be the case with the New 
England provinces and Vermont. 

Vide American Non Importation Acts, in the Appendix. 



The exaggeration, also, is very great, re¬ 
specting the mischief supposed to arise to our 
manufactures from the want of certain raw ma¬ 
terials from the American States. If we compare 
the imports of last year with those of the pre¬ 
ceding year, when an extraordinary exportation 
from America to this country took place, in 
consequence of the apprehensions pf hostilities 
or of a non-intercourse act, the decrease is very 
considerable. But, in regard to cotton wool, 
which amounts, according to the estimated real 
value, to much more than half of the aggregate 
imports from the American States, if we 
look back to the preceding year, 1806, we shall 
had the quantity of that article imported, to be 
not much greater than what was imported last 
yea^, as will appear from the subjoined account. 

OJicial value of Colton Wool imported into Great 
Britain from the United Stales of America, in 
the follomngjeears, ending the lOth of October, 
1808. 

1806 — — 714,452 

1807 — — 1 , 069,638 

1808 — — 627,185* 

Much stress having been laid upon the injury 
which ourcotton manufacture and trade aresup- 
posed to have sustained, under the operation 
of the American embargo, and it having been 
stated that, very distressing consequences must 
. xontinue to result from the decrease in the sup¬ 
plies of cotton wool from the American States, 

* Certain accounts having been printed by Order of the 
House of Commons, since the above was written, I am 
enabled to lay before my readers, the following statement, 
in further proof that,'the supply of cotton wool was, at no 
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it may be worth while to ei^ter more at iarg^e 
into this subjec^. 

Since cotton wool became an article •of ex¬ 
tensive consumption in England, a very great 
proportion j>f its product has been exported to 
the European cojitin^nt, in the state of yarn, 
, (wherein the manufacture is advanced, on an 
average, at least one half,) and in manufactured 
goofls ; until the different channels were suc¬ 
cessively stopped by the prohibitory edicts of 
the enemy, i n the mean while, and previously 
to the American embargo, the stocks of yarns 
in this country, spun principally with a view to 
export, became very large, notwithstanding an 
increased quantity was taken by the manufac¬ 
turers, encouraged by the extremely low' prices 


part of the year, inadequate to the demand from our ma¬ 
nufacturers. 

The quantity of cotton wool imported into Great Britain. 
From the From all- 
United States, other parts. TOTAL. 
On an average of 1 , lbs. lbs. lbs. 

four years, ending .— — — — — — <58,859,415 
5th Jan. 1807, 

5i"jm!ry?l1S} 27.549.393 30,626,890 58,176,283 


In the year ending 
5th January, 1808, 
In theyearending 
5th January, 1809 


I 41,090,079 
1 12,228,397 


30,835,227 74,925,306 
31,239.748 43,468,1^5 


Average of the 1 

two years ending >28,159.238 31,037.487 59.196,725 
5th January 1809. J . 

The average importation of cotton wot^, in the years 1807 * 
and 1808, therefore, exceeded the average importatiuii of the 
four preceding years; and consequently, the supply was 
greater, at a period when the consumption was decreasing, 
than it had been previously to the decline in the demand. 
The average import from the Ame^fican States, also, was 
greater in those two years, than it had been in the year pre¬ 
ceding, viz. 1806—the excess being 609r<845 lbs. ccua.’ r,o 
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at which yarns were procured. Manufactured 
goods were hereby daily accumulating, beyond 
any existing or looked for demand. 

At the commencement of the year l8o8, the 
stock of cotton wool in Great Britain, imported 
at very low prices, was equal to about six 
months of the then computed consumption, 
namely, 360,000 bags annually. The importa • 
tions from the American States and elsewhere, 
in the early months of the year, were not defi- 
cientof the quantity demanded for consumption, 
and prices had advanced only 20 to SO per cent,: 
but, in the middle of the year, it becoming 
evident that, the supplies were materially dimi¬ 
nishing, extensive speculations ensued, and 
prices advanced from SO to 8o per cent, gener¬ 
ally! and 70 to 90, and progressively to I 30 
per cent, on American cottons.* 


Ck>Uou wool imported into Great Britain. 

From the TOTAL,. 

United States, exclusive of 
Asia. 

lbs. lbs. 

Quarter ending 5th April, I 8 O 6 6 , 896 ',244 13,546,628 

-5th April, 1807 9 . 277,484 16,066,258 

- i -5th April, 1808 9,004,849 13,664,17* 

■5th July, I 8 O 6 7,644,844 12,097,499 

• 5th July, 1807 10.827,705 16,695,510 

• 5th July, 1-808 2,537,9*2 7,698,812 


London Prices Current of Bowed Georgia Cotton 

Wool. 

«. d. s. d. Nearly the fair average prices 
Jan. 7 , 1807— 4 a 1 5 since the commencement 

July 3 a 1 71- of the war. 


Jan. 7 , 

1807— 

4 

a 

1 

A 

July 


3 

a 

1 

7i 

Nov. 

■ * ■' 1 

Of 

a 

1 

4 

Jan. 

1808 


a 

1 

4 

April 


2" 


1 

6f 

June 

f in 

ofk fi ir> 

6 

Ct 

a 

1 

e> 

9i 

f 


/Prices increased by extent 
f sive speculations. 
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As yarns and goods did not, however, ad¬ 
vance in any Adequate proportion, and the 
spring shipment had passed without any relief 
to thr«se branches of the trade from foreign ex¬ 
ports, the spinners began, gradually and gener¬ 
ally, to reduce (4ieir'consumption ; so that in 
October to TDecember last, it did not, probably, 
exceed the rate of 104,000 bags annually. This 
quafhtity was found to be fully adequate to the 
demand from the manufacture, which had cal¬ 
led in to its aid, all the surplus stock of yarns 
abovementioned. 

The manufacture, in the interim, had dimi¬ 
nished but little, not having relied so much 
upon export to the continent of Europe, and 
having experienced great relief by exports* to 
the Braeils, and to our own West India Islands 
for re-exportation to Spanish America; in ad¬ 
dition to our own internal consumption, that of 
our colonies, and at least two thirds of our usual 
exportation to thu American States. It is there¬ 
fore certain that, during the last year, the 
cotton trade, generally, did not experience any 
inconvenience from the American embargo; 
but, on the contrary, it should be considered 
as having been benefitted by an accumulating 
inactive stock being called into active demand. 

In looking to the probable state of this branch 
of our commerce for the present year, under 
the supposition that the American embargo will 
remain m force, two points must be considered; 
1st, the probable demand far yarns and manif- 
factored goods ; and, 2d, the supply of the raw 
material. Assuming that there is little proba¬ 
bility of any essential change in our favour, on 
the European continent, vie must take for 
granted that the present system of commercial 
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regulations will be Continued by the Bel iigerent s, 
and that, therefore, a very lafge quantity of 
yarn will not be produced for export. During 
the whole of last year, some trade in cotton 
yarns and goods was carried on witlfFiume and 
Trieste ; and some shiprhent^ were made to 
Heligoland and Sweden, from whence they 
were successfully smuggled into the North of 
Germany. That this smuggling trade was hot 
carried on to a much greater extent is attribu¬ 
table, in a great measure, to the circumstance of 
the stocks of the raw material and of yarns, on 
the continent, not being so much exhausted as 
thfy must since have become, by the continued 
operation of the American embargo and of our 
Orders in Council. And, unless the continent 
can raise a further supply of cotton within it¬ 
self, (Turkey being now, the only source from 
whence it draws any quantity), or dispense 
with the use of cotton goods, to a certain degree, 
by the substitution of linens and woollens, it 
may be concluded that, under tlie continuance 
of the two measures, larger supplies of yarns 
and goods must be drawn from this country, in 
the present year; especially, if our government 
rigidly enforce the very politic prohibition of 
the export of the raw material. It certainly 
do€s not*appear likely that, our manufacturers 
will want a market, even though they should 
be, in a great measure, deprived of that of the 
American States. And it may well be doubted 
•whether, the whole quantity usually taken by 
those States for jtheirown consumption, and for 
trade to Spanish America, will notstill be drawn 
from this country, in some shape or other. It 
is also proper to notice the encouragement af¬ 
forded, by the present state of things, to our 
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East India piece goods, whicfi have for several 
years been accumulating in England, without 
any material vent, except to the African market, 
and selling at prices far below the import cost. 
These have!* been lately demanded both from 
the north of Etfrope* and the Mediterranean, 
and have experienced an advance of 15 to 20, and 
SO per cent, within the last six months. 

To supply the demand for cotton wool, we 
commenced the present year with a stock of 
about 80,000 bags, being abouti« nine months 
consumption at the lowest diminished rate, viz. 
104,000 bags, annually; but this rate being likely 
t4> increase from the want of the redundant stock 
of yarns in England before mentioned, oujr stock 
of cotton wool should be estimated as a supply 
for only six months. We are now receiving, 
and are likely to receive, from the Brazils, the 
East Indies, the Mediterranean, and our W^est 
India colonies, supplies fully.adequate to our 
wants; and, mosUprobably, the supplies which 
we shall obtain, in the autumn and afterwards, 
will render us entirely independent of the 
American States, for this article, even although 
any opening to the continent should renejr the 
former demand for yarns. Within the last fort¬ 
night, (February 24tb) 16 vessels have arrived 
from the American States, in breach oPtheetn- 
bargo, bringing upwards of 6,000 bags of cotton. 
These vessels sailed before the additional restric¬ 
tions, founded upon the rigorous principles 
recommended by Mr, Gallatin in his letter to thS * 
embargo committee, and adopted by Congress, 
had been completely carried into execution; and, 
perhaps, ^e may have some further arrivals in 
the same way. It does.not, however, seem pro¬ 
bable that, when the new embargo regulations 
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are strictly enforced, they can be frequently, if 
at all, evaded by vessels sailing direct from the 
American ports: but there is a well founded 
expectation that large quantities of cotton will 
find their way here, from Halifax, the Flori- 
das, and the Bahamas ; one or two cargoes have 
already arrived from each of those places. 
Prices are, in consequence of this state of the 
trade, now falling. 

The supply of printing and dying materials 
has varied a rgood deal; but, on the average, 
it has been adequate to our wants, throughout 
the last year. The commercial decree of Hol¬ 
land, issued in the autumn, permitting Dutch 
vessels to pursue their coasting trade, and to 
export their own produce, though in force only 
a v6ry short time, was the means of bringing a 
seasonable supply of drugs, and particularly a 
a very large quantity of fine madder, which was 
much wanted ; and it had the effect of reducing 
considerably the high price, to which that ar¬ 
ticle had risen, the stock being nearly exhausted. 
On the whole, this branch of the cotton trade 
did not sustain any material inconvenience. 

Whether or not the urgent wants of the 
Northern European States will induce them to 
adopt any other expedient, than an exercise of 
their ingenuity in smuggling, may be matter of 
doubt. By the prohibitory edicts of the enemy 
they have been deprived of an extensive vent 
for their linens, which article may possibly 
> ‘jcontribute to lessen materially the demand for 
cottons, as it can be afforded at an exceedingly 
low rate. The supplies of c<.ttoii wool from 
Turkey may probably be increased, or some 
may even be produced in other parts ol Europe, 
so as to diminish tfie pressure which might 
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otherwise be felt. From present appearances, 
however, it wotild seem that, means will be 
found to obtain supplies from this cofxntry; 
and that, whatever expedients may be recom¬ 
mended by’the French Government to obviate 
the heavy inconveniences which are now felt 
on the Continent, under the deprivation of our 
yarns and goods, they will not be very generally 
adopted. 

Under these circumstances, it will appear, 
how truly imaginary are those apprehensions 
of the destruction of our cotton trade and ma¬ 
nufacture, which, it is said, must inevitably re¬ 
sult from the continuance of the American 
embargo, and a perseverance in our present 
system of commercial policy. That there was 
a reduction in our consumption of cotton Wool, 
in the latter part of last year, is admitted. But, 
the radical causes of that reduction lie widely 
remote from our Orders in Council or the 
American Embargo; though, the latter mea¬ 
sure was certainly the immediate cause. It 
however only acted the part of a salutary me¬ 
dicine upon a previously diseased body. It has 
been already shewn that, the accumulation of 
yarns and of manufactured goods, at the close 
of the year 1S07, was much beyond any exist¬ 
ing or looked for demand. At tliat time, cot¬ 
ton wool was at an extremely low price, only 
about ISd. per pound, for the article most in 
use ; yet such was the glut in the market pro¬ 
duced by our exclusion from the Continent, that 
neither yarns nor goodscould .be sold with any 
advantage to the spinner or the manufacturer. 
A depression would probably have been felt 
much sooner had not the manufacturers fconti- 
nued their works, «veflj^when there remained 
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no orders to execfite. The free and unshackled 
state of the manufacture tended to keep the 
work-people employed, as the reduction of 
wages tempted persons of capital to continue 
the manufacture, at a period when they had 
no immediate prospect of a demand for their 
goods. 

A continuance of this stale of things could 
only issue in distress to the whole trade; and 
therefore, the American Embargo, by giving a 
salutary check thereto, has been productive of 
essential benefit. In no view of the question 
can our Orders in Council be supposed to have 
contributed to the diminution of our consump¬ 
tion. On the contrary, we may be assured that, 
those Orders have produced a pressure on the 
European Continent which would never other¬ 
wise have been felt; and that, unless restrained 
by them, the Americans would have been sup¬ 
plying that Continent with raw materials, 
which would soon have enabled the latter to 
return to the former their value in manufac¬ 
tures, in competition with, or in opposition to, 
our own. It is therefore certain that, the Orders 
in Council and the American Embargo, by 
uniting in depriving the Continental countries 
of their usual supplies of the i aw material, give 
to bur yarns and goods an additional value, and 
that they will tend, more and more, to frustrate 
the objects of that system of exclusion which 
has been adopted by the enemy. 

As to other articles of importation from the 
American States, the high prices which they 
now bear, result chiefly from the suspension of 
our commerce with Russia, whence those pro¬ 
ducts were principally drawn. The supplies of 
pot and pearl ashes, of pitch and tar, of turpen- 
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tine, of seeds, flax and linseed, of tobacco, and 
other articles wliich we received from the States 
of America, in the two last years, are not'much 
below an average importation, according to 
the accounts'of imports from the United Slates 
ending the 10th «l'OAober 1808, lately called 
‘for in the Hbuse of Lords.—Much stress is laid 
on the prob'able want of flaxseed, for the linen 
ma'Ajfacture of Ireland ; and it is insinuated 
that, this essential manufacture h.as suffered and 
will suffer extremely in consetjutince of it. At 
present it flourishes as well as it ever has done, 
and very lately Irish linens have risen from 
•40 to .50 per cent, which is partly to be attri¬ 
buted to the advantage given to them by tKe 
check to the export of that article from the 
North of Europe, and partly to the apprclfcn- 
sion of a scarcity of flax, in the ensuing year. 
The extraordinary circumstance cl'the ports of 
almost all Europe and of the United States 
being, at least nominally, closed against expor¬ 
tation to tlie United Kingdom, undoubtedly 
occasions some difficulty on this point. The 
quantity of seed, however, in this country, is 
more considerable than was imagined. Specu¬ 
lation has raised the price, and a high price 
will bring supplies in opposition to all restric¬ 
tions. Scarcely a day pa ses that one «r more 
American ships do not enter, in breach of the 
embargo, with various goods of their produce. 
But the scarcity of this article will ultimately 
prove a great advantage, if it should lead us to*, 
raise among ourselves the whole quantity of flax 
and flaxseed wanted, which undoubtedly is very 
practicable.—lii regard to timber, masts, and 
staves, very considerable quantities have been 
received ifom our remaining colonies in North 



America. The'daty on timber, fit for naval 
purposes, imported from those colonies, was 
•wisely repealed by an Act of 46 Geo. III. the 
beneficial efl'ect of which is experienced in the 
large additional supply; and it will tend to 
render us independent of foreign America, and 
almost, if not quite, even of the Baltic, for the 
supply of those articles. 

1 he prognosticated decay of revenue has 
not answered the expectation of the American 
advocates better than their other predictions. 
The details will soon be laid before the public ; 
therefore, at present it will be sufficient toob- 
seive that, in the year ending the 5th of Jan. 
1809 , the deficiency in the customs was about 
(^400,000. but that the amount of the perma¬ 
nent, annual, and war taxes, that is, the aggre¬ 
gate revenue, collected in I 808 , exceeded that 
of the preceeding year, £2,100,000. 

We come now to a consideration of the 
alarming difficulties and embarrassments which, 
it is alleged, our W^est India Islands have to 
encounter, in consequence of the suspension of 
intercourse with the American States.—Not¬ 
withstanding the nature of our commeicial in¬ 
tercourse and political connection with those 
.States has, duiing the last 25 years, been 
frequently discussed and investigated, the. same 
wild and unfounded doctrines which were ori¬ 
ginally advanced on that subject, are still 
maintained with a degree of perverse and dis- 
* Ingenuous obstinacy, which renders it neces¬ 
sary to recall the attention of the public, once 
more, to the only genuine principles of policy, 
upon which this country ought to act, and to 
govern her conduct, in her relations with the 
States of America, 
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The main points of the question alluded to, 
having been several times debated in Parlia¬ 
ment, a power was given to the Grown, to re- 
• gulate the intercourse between the West India 
Islands and the United States, by proclamation. 
An enquiry was ijastitMted, and diligently pur- 
•sued for a considerable time. Many eminent 
merchants and others, the best informed, were 
exarained, and a most able report was made, in 
1784 , by the late Lord Liverpool, President of 
the Committee of Council, appointed for the 
consideration of matters relating *to trade and 
foreign plantations, which appeared to those 
conversant with the subject, completely conclu¬ 
sive as to the leading points. In consequence 
of certain acts passed by the Congress ‘of tire 
American States, in the year 1789 , the Com¬ 
mittee of Council was directed to examine 
those acts, and to enquire into their probable 
efiects: a full exarninatiotl took place, and a 
second very able and satisfactory report was 
made, in 1791 , by the late Lord Liverpool. 

Another discussion of the material points, 
respecting the intercourse between our colonies 
and the Americ.an States, took place in 1806, 
when the late Ministers assumed the power of 
dispensing with some of the most essential laws 
of our country, never before entrusted to 
executive branch of our government; and again, 
in 1807 , the same subject, intermixed with other 
considerations, was several times debated in 
parliament. 

The result of all these inquiries and discus 
sions has uniformly been, that the complaintu 
of the West India planters, on the restrictions 
contained in our Navigation and Colonial sys¬ 
tem are utterly unfounded; that Great Britain 
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and Ireland and the remaining British Colonies 
ip North America, are fully adequate, at all 
times, to the supply ofall the necessary articles 
for the West India Colonies, in British sliipS ; 
and that, the ship owners of the United King¬ 
dom, instead of rejecting the Navigation be¬ 
tween the American Continent and those coin-, 
nies, on account of the expence of the circuitous 
voyage, have every inducement of profit, if the 
navigation laws are inviolably maintained, to 
enter fully and effectually into that trade. 

The wisdoln and essential utility of our Na¬ 
vigation and Colonial system have been since 
admitted by the West India colonists them¬ 
selves ; for, in the resolutions passed by the 
House of Assembly, in Jamaica, on the 2gth 
of October 1807, relative to the distressed state 
of the Colony, the following are state'd to 1>e 
among the principal causes which had produced 
the extreme depreciation of their principal sta¬ 
ple, sugar; viz. “ The departure from what 
“ has been usually called the rule of the war of 
“ 17S6, but which, in fact, was established be- 
** fore that period, and decided that ‘ a neutral 
“ ‘ has no right to deliver a belligerent from- the 
“ * p'^essure of his enemies' hostilities b/- trading 
‘ tvith his colonies in time of war^ in an/- man- 
‘ ner which was prohibited in time of peace '— 
““The peculiar relaxations of this rule, by the 
“ orders issued to the prize courts, in the year 
“ 1794 and 1798, respectively, whfeh, with 
“ very trifling modifications, continue to regu- 
late the decrees of those important tribunals. 
“ —-The geographical position of the ports of 
“ the United States of North America, the neu- 
“ tral power chiefly engaged in carrying the 
“ produce of the enemy’s West India colonies. 
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“ which renders the few restrictions yet re- 
** titiited by the last mentioiied orders to be 
“ hardly an inconvenience, as they are eot over 
“ by systematic fraud and perjury.—Tlie easy 
“ expense and security, with which, by means 
“ of this fraudulent system of neutrality, the 
“ sugars of the entimy^ colonies are transported 
“ to the European markets, it having been pro- 
“ ved that, for freight arid insurance alone, the 
“ Bi^tish planter pays for every hundred weight 
“ of sugar, conveyed through the parent State 
“ to the ports of Holland, or the»North of Eu* 
“ rope, 8^. l\d. sterling, and to the Mediterra^ 
“ nean 1:2^. 6d. more tlian attaches on the goods 
“ of the French or Spanish cultivator, carried 
“ in neutral bottoms to the same markets.-;- 
The restrictions of importation into the coYi- 
“ tinental ports, from the power and influence 
“ of the French domination, whilst the temp- 
“ tation to resist and evade ifi,. is taken away by 
“ the abundant supply ..brought under the neu- 
“ tral flag.—The agriculture of the belligerent 
colonies, has been encouraged by a monopoly 
“ of the demand from the United States of 
“ America, and by having their produce trans- 
“ ported under the safe and cheap proteiption 
“ of the neutral flag, to every market where it 
“ was in request.”—And we shall discover in 
some later legislative proceedings of the safiie 
House of Assembly,, a practical proof of their 
admission that, they are, by no means, depen¬ 
dent on the American States for a supply of 
provisions and lumber, and that it is not expe 
dient, nor necessary, that the intercourse should 
be carried on, even in time of war, in foreign 
bottoms, to the certain consequent exclusion of 
British shipping. An Act, imposing a tax upon 
the importation of the produce of the American 
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States, into the Island of Jamaica, and laying 
a duty of a dollar per ton upon every vessel 
belonging to that country, which should here¬ 
after enter their harbours, was actually passed , 
by the House of Assembly, in the last sessions,' 
Unfortunately, th^ dispjates which arose, res¬ 
pecting the mutiny in the 2d .West India, 
regiment, between the Governor oX the Island 
and the Assembly, obliged the former to pro¬ 
rogue the sessions, before the act had received 
that sanction which the formalities of the laws 
require, and its execution was therefore neces¬ 
sarily suspended. 

This lastmentioned Act never would have been 
entertained by the representatives of the Island, 
if they had not been thoroughly convinced that, 
they were not dependent on theAmerican States 
for supplies of those articles in their Shipping. 
In fact, the West India Islands have never been 
better supplied than they were during the last 
year, under the operation of the American em¬ 
bargo. The prices current evince that, little or 
no inconvenience was experienced by them, in 
consequence of that measure; and it-has had 
the beneficial effect of accustoming the inhabi¬ 
tants to entertain just views of the subject of 
their intercourse with the States, and to disre¬ 
gard idle fears of retaliation. The Island of 
Jamaich has been so well supplied with flour 
through our remaining colonies that, of one 
thousand barrels shipped to that Island from 
hence, about six months ago, instead of 20,000 
which were ordered under the expectation of a 
deficient supply from America, less than one half 
liad been, with difficulty, sold in December last, 
under prime cost. Flour has even been cheaper 
at Kingston than at Philadelphia. 

If the peoiole of America should be so simiole 
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or infatuated as to submit mfiich longer to the 
embargo, which is principslly ruinous and 
hurtful to themselves, we may he assured that, 
their produce wiJI still find its way to us and 
our Colonics: for, though that measure may 
prevent the dirett sifpply of the West Indies 
from the American States; yet, it cannot, and 
will not, prevent the supply of flour, and other 
prcA'ibions in small coasting vessels, through the 
British North American Colonies. Flour, pork, 
beef, butter and cheese are now sinuggled into 
these provinces, in vessels, from 14 tons and 
upwards. The number of Islands in the Bay 
of Fundy ; the numerous ports in those waters, 
only a very few hours sail distant from eaqh 
other, the incalculahle means of meeting 'on 
Nantucket shoals, and at the uninhabited islands 
in Penobscot Bay (where they shift their car¬ 
goes), and the short navigation, over Lake 
Champlain, between G.inada and Vermont,Ren¬ 
der the prevention of the illicit trade, by armed 
vessels, or by any other means which the Ame¬ 
rican Government can put in action, absolutely 
impossible. Not a vessel, of any description, 
leaves an American port, that does not coi^rive 
to carry away some Hour. The New England 
States arc so hostile to the embargo that, it is 
scarcely regarded; and their repugnaiTce to*it 
has lately been more lully evinced, by open acts 
of violation of the law, amounling to little short 
of rebellion. The people have forcibly taken 
possession of the forts at Portland and Cape' 
Anne, and foriiidden the armed vessels, sent to 
enforce the embargo, to interrupt any ships 
sailing to the West Indies or elswhere, with 
their produce. The courts of justice, in those 
parts, have discharged all persons bound in re- 
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cognizances For thd breach of the embargo laws t 
and siqce it was found that congress would 
not take off the embargo, numbers of vessels 
have gone to the West Indies laden with pro* 
visions. It is known, from the best authority, 
that 44,000 barrels of flour from Halifax, and 
36,000 from St. Andrew, New Brunswick, were 
sent to the West Indies during the latter part 
of last year. 

In the event of a Non-intercoiirse law being 
carried into execution, the public entry of ar¬ 
ticles may be checked, but the contraband trade 
cannot be suppressed. “British manufactures 
aisjd merchandize will be smuggled into the 
States, -on the return of the vessels which carry" 
flouj', See. to our provinces ; and the greater 
part of their produce will be exported in that 
manner. At least two-thirds of the flour sup¬ 
plied to the West Indies, since the embargo was 
laid on, went from the American States through 
our Northern Colonies. 

But, there is no doubt that, the British Colo¬ 
nies on the continent of America, in conjunction 
with Prince Edward’s Island, andNewfou ndland, 
will he able to supply our dependencies, with 
provisions of all kinds, and lumber, to the full 
extent of the demand, if foreign shipping be 
permanently excluded from our colonies, as the 
navigation laws require. 

Our fisheries have been suffered to languish, 
In an extreme degree; the settlers on the coasts 
scarcely acquired a subsistence; they were 
without capital, aiid obliged to depend on pre¬ 
carious markets, and on the unstable demands 
of American adventurers. But, monied people 
are now vesting their capitals in this important 
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wnicn they have infused info it, and the exer¬ 
tions which they are making, the supply will 
very shortly become much more than equal to 
the demand of the West India Islands. Neu¬ 
tral vessels*should be prevented from carrying 
fish to any of oftr West India settlements; at 
present, they are only allowed to take them to 
those islands where the bounty is given; but, 
the British North American Coloniesoppose the 
continuance of this permission, and urge that 
the supply of fish should be confined to British 
shipping;. Previously to the year 17 9^, our 
fisheries supplied them with all the dry and 
pickled fish they consumed. , 

That our remaining colonies would very soon 
be competent to an efficient supply of lumber, 
in general, if the West India market be exclu¬ 
sively secured to them, is amply proved by the 
quantities which they furnished last year. The 
war which arose out of the French revolution, 
and the subsequent suspensions of our Nav igation 
Laws, essentially checked the growing pros perity 
of the several provinces, and threw the supply 
into the hands of foreign Americans, to the 
immediate injury of our colonial navigation. 
The colonists were constrained to dispose of 
the products of their fisheries and forests, on 
the most disadvantageous terms, to v the people 
of the American States, who re-exported, or 
rather shipped, them to the West Indies; so 
that, in fact, the greater part of, the supplies 
which were imported into those settlements, in 
foreign shipping, was the growth and m'oduce 
of British North American Colonies. The ex¬ 
tensive forests of Gape Breton lying immediately 
contiguous to the sea coast and to the banks oi 
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haustible forests of Canada, Nova Scotia, ahd 
New B^ninswick ; the facilities of water carriage 
for transpoi tation ; and the improved and pow¬ 
erful machinery, which has been established, 
forthe purposeof preparing their timber,boards, 
staves. See.; all these circumstalices united, ren¬ 
der those provinces peculiarly competent to 
supply the greatest quantities of lumber that 
can be required : And by a reference to the 
returns of their trade, for the first three quarters 
of last year, iC will be seen wliat a very consi¬ 
derable augmentation it had experienced, under 
the operation of the embargo, in the short space 
of nine months only. 

• Beef, pork and butter, the American States 
have never supplied in an equal degree with the 
United Kingdom and its dependencies.' ^ Rice, 
is not an article of great consumption in the 
West Indies, and it is evident that, there can be 
no difficulty in procuring it elsewhere. As to 
corn and flour, the Colonies have so long la¬ 
boured under a system of depression, that Ca¬ 
nada, and Nova Scotia, from whence very large 
supplies were formerly received, have lately 
grown much less than they did, even when they 
were in the possession of the F'rench; but, it 
dqe encouragement should continue to be held 
out to tfiem, there is every prospect of the sup¬ 
ply being considerably increased ; the capacity 
of those provinces is indubitable. It should also 
^Jbe remarked that, the Wcst India settlements 
will not require, iti future, such large quantities 
of provisions and grain as they have hitherto 
been obliged to import. The embargo, in this 
instance, also, instead of causing the effects it 
was intended and exp'ected to produce, has 
turned the attention of the planters to a more 
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prudent cultlvSTion of their landsj and to other 
resources which the colonies afford. Extensive 
tracts of ground are now appropriated to the 
growth of provisions; and therefore, they will 
be able to .dispense with much of the grain 
which has hithe*to been dVawn from foreign 
countries. • 

Another*very important advantage has re- 
sulti-'d from the American embargo to the Bri¬ 
tish nation. It has produced the recovery of 
our seamen; who, to avoid the. impress, and 
lor the sake of other adv.antages, quitted our 
service to enter on board American ships ; hut 
the embargo having thrown them'out of employ, 
many have returned to us, at least 200Q: or^e 
hundred and nine entered on hoard the Squirftl 
schoonef and two other small vessels of war, 
within a short time since, at Passamaquoddy 
alone. 

All the latest letters from the British North 
American provinces express the highest satis¬ 
faction on their flourishing state ; tiiey flatter 
themselves that, his Majesty's present ministers 
will not make any mischievous and unnecessary 
concessions to the encroaching and presiyup- 
tuous requisitions of the government of the 
American States. 

• To prove all the preceding statements, the most respect¬ 
able evidence can be brought before Parliament; and iho 
most satisfactory accounts can be produced, to shew the abi¬ 
lity of our Northern Colonics and the United Kingdom, 
supply the wants of ov»r West India settlements. 

It was not agreeable to the late Ministers, when they bnuight 
forward the Bill for giving to themselves a power to suspend 
the Navigation Laws, in respect to the admission of American 
shipping into the British West Indies, to hear any evidence 
against their measure, notwithstanding there were luuny peti- 
titions from the most respectable bodies of men, pniMiig to he 
heard. Judging from the candour and itupamalUy of ild 



Thus, then, it is no long;er matter of opinion 
but of,proof, that the American embargo is, 
comparatively, of little or no disadvantage to 
our West India Colonies, to our manufactures, 
or to our commerce in general; and that, in 
respect to the British empire at* large it is highly 
advantageous : and, above all, those who are 
susceptible of conviction must now be satisfied 
that, it is not Great Britain which is dependent 
on tlie American .States, but they on Great 
Britain. Thc enihargo has most effectually re¬ 
established our carrying trade, and it has, more 
especially, forwarded the re-establishment of our 
navigation and colonial system. No event 
■■which has occurred, gratifies me more than the 
exjapriment which has been made of it It settles 
completely, the question, whether the' British 
West Indies can lie supplied without a direct 
trade with the American States; and we now 
Icnow, from the best experience, that it is not 
necessary to sacrifice, for that purpose, our na¬ 
vigation and colonial system, the origin and 
main pillar of our political power and greatness. 

In regard to the expediency of the Orders in 
Council, instead of impeaching the policy of 
those measures on the ground of the restrictions 
which they impose on neutral trade, I am dis¬ 
posed to attach blame to his Majesty’s govern¬ 
ment, for not haying availed themselves of the 

^ Majesty’s present Ministers, during the last sessions of Par¬ 
liament, when a public inquiry at the bar of the House of 
CoiDinons was inslituted, for the purpose of acquiling informa¬ 
tion ies|>ecthig the operation of the Oiders in Council, upon 
the Petitions of Persons very unfriendly to those measures, it 
is not likely that, if a similar occasion should arise, the pre¬ 
sent Adniiuistiation will refuse-to attend to the Petitions ot the, 
itK-tcbaitis and others concerned. 
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right which W9t been given them, to retaliate 
the whole system of blockade and exclusion 
which has been adopted and acted upon by 
Franee: and I cannot better express the opinions 
I have always entertained on the subject than 
in the words ol[^Mr» Canning, in his just and 
perspicuous exposition of those measures, in his 
letter to Mr. Pinckney, of the date of 22d Fe¬ 
bruary. 1808 ; “ The principle upon which the 
“ whole of this measure has been framed, is 
“ that of refusing to the enemy those advantages 
“ of commerce, which he lias forbidden to this 
“ country ; and the simple method of enforcing 
“ this system of retaliation, would have been 
“ to follow the example of the enemy, hy 
“ prohibiting altogether all commercial intdr- 
“ course between him and otlier states.” • In- 
dulgencies granted to neutral trade, by suffering 
a commercial intercourse with the enemy, under 
any code of regulations whatever, essentially 
weaken the efficacy and operation of the reta- 
liative measures; and have prevented that ex¬ 
treme pressure which would otherwise be fell 
on the Continent, and which might give rise to 
the most important political results, in our fa¬ 
vour. Mr. Erskine also, in his letter of the 23 
Feb. l8o8,toMr. Maddison, justly observes that, 
“ the principle upon which his Majessty finds 
“ himself compelled to proceed, would justify a 
“ complete and unqualified retaliation, on his 
** part, of the system announced and acted upon 
** by France, in respect to his Majesty’s domi-s 
** nions ; and his Majesty might, therefore, have 
“ declared in a state of rigorous and unmitigated 
“ blockade, all the coasts aud colonies off'ranee 
** and her allies. Such a measure, the maritime 
power of Great Britain would have enabled his 



“Majesty to enForce: nor woi'RII tfiose nations 
which have acquiesced without effectual re- 
monstrance in the French decree of'blockade, 
“ have derived any right from the more per- 
“ feet execution of a corresponding determina- 
“ tion on the part of his* Maj.?sty, to complain 
“ of his Majesty’s enforcing that measure 
“ which the enemy has executed imperfectly 
“ only from want of the means of execution.” 
“ —“ You will observe, also, that the trans- 
“ portation of the Colonial produce of the 
“enemy from the United States to Europe, in- 
“stead ol' being altogether prohibited, (which 
“ would have been the natural retaliation for tlie 
V vigorous and universal prohibition of British 
“produceand manufactures by Franee,) is ireely 
“ permitted to the ports of Great Britqin, with 
“the power of subsequently re-exporting it to 
any part ol Europe, under certain regulations.” 
—“Another most important relaxation ol the 
“principles upon which Hi^ Majesty’s Orders 
“ proceed, is that which licenses the importation 
‘‘ of all flour and meal, and all grain, tobacco, 
“ and other articles, the produce of the soil of 
“Agierica, with the exception of cotton, through 
the ports of His Majesty’s dominions, into 
“ those of his enemies, without the payment 
** of afty duty on the transit. This is, I beg 
“ leave to observe, an instance in which His 
“ Majesty has deprived bis measure of its most 
“ efficacious and hurtful opeiation against the 
“ enemy, through motives of consideration for 
“ the interests of America.” 

Nothing, therefore, appears to me more clear 
than that, it is unnecessary and impolitic, as weU 
as disgraceful, at the present moment, to retract 
our Orders in Coupeil, which were issued for 
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tlie purpose ofij^unteracth'ig Buonaparte’s de¬ 
crees against the commerce of t'lis country. 
The American measure of Embargo, was un- 
• douhteclly adopted a\Kl framed previously to 
any knowledge, in that country, of the Orders 
in Council. ^ 

, It is knovn that, the pei-sons who have the 
best iiiformijition concerning the actual relati(5ns 
bctw’cen France and America, declare that the 
embargo is despised in France, and almost 
forgotten in England ; and have recommended 
a Non-Intercourse with France arwl conciliation 
wltii Great Britain, and to arm against the 
FrKiic!i cruizers: at the same time it has been 
recommended from another ejuarter, high yi 
the conhdence of the American government, U> 
continue the embargo, on the ground that," if 
proper measures are taken, an accommodation 
may he elfected witlx England, theic being a 
party in this country, disposed to be on friendly 
terms with the American States. 

Superior talents, exerted with energy and 
judgment, will naturally excite invidious ob¬ 
servation, particularly in those who have not 
been as successful in their measures; — in this 
light, I consider the petty objeclions tg the 
letters of Mr. Canning, whose oihcial papers 
are generally considered to be as able and as 
masterly productions as any to he found in flie 
archives of his ollice. The letters of the Ame¬ 
rican Secretary of State and Plenipotexitiaries, 
ifaddxessed to individuals on private concerns, 
would be deemed very offensive ; and on any’’ 
occasion, deserve a severe replication: but, I 
can observe nothing of that kind in the letters 
of Mr. Canning, to the styl? of which, over¬ 
strained and captious objections have been 
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made. At all events, we ov^to his firmness, 
and to that of t^le present Administration cot-, 
lectively, a great improvement in the situation 
of this country in respect to the American 
States ; and to them we shall be ^indebted for 
the re-establishmeptof opr excellent Navigation 
and Colonial system, and lor the flourishing 
state of our colonies. 

The same pretended anxiety for conciliation, 
and the same mischievous measures, through 
which the American Colonies were lost, (il they 
can be deenied a loss,) are again urged and 
brought forward, and with the same view,—to 
distress the government of the country. Those 
factious measures, if they were not the sole 
cause of the separation of the Colonies from 
tlii? country, at least produced a peace which 
no success on the part of the enemy could jus¬ 
tify. But, it is to be hoped that the country 
will not again be imposed upon, and we have 
reason to expect that the present Ministers are 
not likely to be intimidated by such means. 

In respect to the question, whether the con¬ 
duct of the American States has been, or is, such 
as to entitle them to a more peculiar modification 
of our Orders in Council, (which would, in its 
ultimate consequences, amount to a total relin¬ 
quishment of our right to retaliate the Enemy’s, 
unjust decrees,) none of the assertions of the 
advocates for the American requisitions have 
surprized me more than, that their government 
is disposed to be friendly tons. The elaborate 
^attempts to prove from the Official Letters of 
the American Ministers, (and which, they must 
have been assured, would be published,) their 
real views respecting France, scarcely deserve 
notice. I have too good an opinion of Mr. 
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Maddison and o#Mr. Pinckney to suppose that, 
they would, vinder existing; Circumstances, so 
far commit themselves as to declare, in their 
public correspondence, the secret disposition 
and ultimate views of their employers. 

The strongest facts and circumstances, how¬ 
ever, prove their partiality to' France ; and they 
scarcely attempt to conceal it. Their ports are 
shut, in the most rigid manner, to our ships of 
war*; not a man is permitted to go ashore, ex¬ 
cept Avith despatches, nor is a cask of water 
allowed them: while vessels of dhe same de¬ 
scription, belonging to Buonaparte, are per¬ 
mitted to repair, and victual, iu their ports. 
They allowed five French privateers to equip 
and victual, at the Chesapeake and Sav^umalh, 
not long since. 

Great Britain has too long submitted to* the 
aggressions of the people of the American 
States, whereby the honour and the dignity of 
this country have been disgracefully compro¬ 
mised, and its subjects injured. The terms of 
Tieaties have been evaded, as well as the pay-t 
ment of debts. The encroachments in the Bay 
of Fundy have long and loudly called for re¬ 
dress. The violent aggression on Britisl^ sub¬ 
jects, peaceably navigating within their own 
proper limits, on Lake Ontario, fully stated 
m a memorial from the merchants of Monti*eaI 
to the Governor of Quebec,) requires ample 
satisfaction. Our forbearance and concessions, 
instead of conciliating, have only produced 
further invasions and claims, and the assump¬ 
tion of a dictamrial tone, nut tolerated in any 
ofher power; and to whicii they are encou¬ 
raged, by a kind of jargon, which ignorantly 
prevailed, that the- commerce and manu- 



factures of the United Kingdom are entirely 
dependent on the good-will of the American 
States, 

It is impossible to say, how far self-impor¬ 
tance, and irrilation, in consequence of their 
not having succeeded in . their projects of inti¬ 
midating us into concessions, by insulting 
Non-intercourse measures, may carry the go¬ 
vernment of the American States : but, even if 
they should be so infatuated as to prefer war 
with us, and the total ruin of their trade, to a 
friendly intercourse, it cannot be considered 
as a wild prediction that, the people of that 
country will, for a very short time only, tole- 
ra^c such extravagant and ruinous conduct on 
the pait of their government. What would 
become of their exports, amounting to ><8 mil¬ 
lions of dollars annually ? What would tecome 
of their revenue, arising almost entirely from 
their imports, which would, in a great degree, 
becorne clandestine? Instead of being the 
principal carriers, as they have lately been, to 
the greater part of the world, they would 
scarcely have a commercial vessel on the ocean. 
Perhaps, at first, they might send some priva¬ 
teers,to the West Indies; but, would they 
have a commercial ship in the West Indies, 
or in the East Indies, or in the Mediterranean? 
Th*ey ar4 not now what they were, at the close 
of the American war; at that time, they were 
warlike; at present, they are merely commer¬ 
cial, and their dependence is solely on com- 
fitierce; and they would assuredly very soon 
find, as many of them alieady perceive, that 
they cannot essentially injure tliis country. 

Whenever the.government of the Ameiican 
States shall recover from its frenzy, they will 
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discover that, by being placed on the footing 
of the most favoured nation, they obtain every 
thing that they can reasonably expect from this 
* country ; and I hope we shall have discovered 
that, no Treaty is necessary, that it can com¬ 
municate no advantage to the British Empire, 
•and cannot be desirable to the United States, 
except with' the view of gaining some undue 
concfessions, and unjust advantages over British 
subjects.—These are the opinions I offered to 
the attention of the public, twenty-five years 
ago, and every thing that has since happened 
proves that they were well founded. 
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APPENDIX. 


An Act to Prohibit the Importation of certain 
Goods, Wares, and Merchandize. 

Be it enacted hy the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States of America, in Congress assembled. 
That from and after the fifteenth day of November 
next, it shall not be lawful to import into the United^ 
States, or the territories thereof, from any port or place, 
situated in Great Britain or Ireland, or in any of the’ 
colonies or dependencies of Great Britain, any goods» 
wares, or merchandize, of the following description, 
that is to say: 

All articles of. which Leather is the material of chief 
value: 

All articles of whicji Silk is the material of chief 
Value : 

All articles of which Hemp or Flax is the material of 
chief value; 

All articles of which Tin or Brass is the material of 
chief value, tin in sheets excepted: 

Woollen Cloths whose invoice prices shall exceed 
five shillings sterling per square yard: 

Woollen Hosiery of all kinds t 

Window Glass, and all other manufactures of glass: 

Silver and plated Wares: 

Paper of every description i 

Nails and Spikes: 

Hats: 

Clothing ready made ; 

Millinery of all kinds t 

Playing Cards: 

Beer, Ale, and Porter: and 

Pictures and Prints: 

Nor shall it be lawful to import into the United 
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States, or the terrhories thereof, from any foreign port 
or place whatever, any of the above mentioned goods, 
■wares, or merchandize, being of the growth, produce 
or manufacture of Great Britain or Ireland, or any of 
the colonies or dependencies of Great Britain: Provided 
however^ that no articles which shall within fifteen 
months after the passing of this •’ct, be imported from 
any place beyond the Cape of Good Hope, on board any 
vessel cleared out before the passing of this act, from 
any port within the United States, or the territories 
thereof, for the said Cape of Good Hope, or any placO 
beyond the same^, shall* be subject to the prohibition 
aforesaid. 

Sect, a.. And be it further enacted, Xhat whenever 
any article or artjf^Jes, the importation of which is pro¬ 
hibited by this act, shall, after the said fifteenth day of 
•I"November next, be imported into the United States, or 
the territories thereof, contrary to the true intent and 
meaning of this act, or shall, after the said fifteenth day 

of‘November next, be put on board any ship or vessel, 
boat, raft, or carriage, with intention of importing the 
same into the United States, or the territories thereof, 
all such articles, as well as all other articles on board the 
same ship or vessel, boat, raft or carriage, belonging to 
the owner of such prohibited articles, shall be forfeited, 
and the owner thereof shall moreover forfeit and pay 
treble the value of such articles. 

Sect. 3. And be it further enacted. That if any ar¬ 
ticle or articles, the importation of which is prohibited 
by ♦his act, shall, after the said fifteenth day of Novem¬ 
ber next, be put on board any ship or vessel, boat, raft or 
carriage, with intention to import the same into the 
United,States, or the territories thereof, contrary to the 
true intent and meaning of this act, and with the know¬ 
ledge of the owner or master of such ship or vessel, 
boat, raft or carriage, shall be forfeited, and the owner 
and master thereof shall moreover each forfeit and pay 
treble the value of such articles. 

Sect. 4. And be it further enacted. That if any ar¬ 
ticle or articles, the importation of which is prohibited 
by this act, and which snail nevertheless be on board any 
ship or vessel, bo^t, raft or carriage, arriving «fter the 
said fifteenth day of November next, in the United 
States, or the territories thereof, shall be omitted in th 
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ENGLISI^NATION. 


ENGLISHMEN, 

TPHE Charters following this Address, called 
Magna Charta and the Bill of Rights, 
formed the Constitution of the country of your 
forefathers: thqy ought to have formed the 
Constitution of your country ; but the canker- 
worm of Corruption has introduced his foul 
fangs into its fine form, and some of its nobler 
parts have thereby been mutilated, almost to 
subversion. 

Previously, however, to any discussion on 
the mutilations committed on these memorable 
grants, 1 will attempt to shew from whence 
the grants themselves originated. 


MAGNA 
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MAGNA CHARTA is looked up to by 
the people of England as the foundation stone 
of the English Constitution and of English 
liberty. King John had no_ sooner signed this 
deed, than he found that it set bounds to his 
power, and which to bejjr he conceived to be 
an intolerable disgrace ;/ind all the precautions 
taken by the Barons, to secure the observance of 
its articles, seemed barely sufficient to counter¬ 
balance the unslltled disposition of the king, sur¬ 
rounded b}'^ a circle of unprincipled men, mostly 
French. They represented to him the injury 
he had done to himself, in suffering his Barons 
to deprive him of so much of his regal power. 
John felt the force of their arguments, and 
determined, if possible, to free himself from 
the subjection of the Barons. 'He wished for 
revenge, but had neither men nor money to 
support him in the execution of his ambitious 
views. . At length, when almost driven into a 
state of despair, by the never-ceasing reproaches 
of his courtiers, he sent the Bishop of Worcester, 
the Bishop of Norwich, and others, into France, 
Germany, Italy, and Flanders, with offers to 
such as would enter into his service, of the 
estates of the rebellious Barons—so he termed 
those friends to patriotism and liberty. 


John 
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John, in the mean time that his agents were 
busy in raising troops, addressed a letter to the 
Pope, acquainting him with his situation, and 
at the same time sent him a copy of the Great 
Charter, with hn intreaty’ to be absolved from 
the oath he had taken to observe it. He suc- 
cetjded at the court of^ome : Pope Innocent 
III. who felt himself much hurt by his vassaPs 
humiliating situation, swore by St. Peter, that 
the temerity of the Barons shonld not go un¬ 
punished. He sent them orders to renounce' 
those privileges which they had with .so njuch 
difficulty obtained, or incur the anger,of the- 
Holy See. The Barons, however, disregarding 
the rage of the Pope, immediately seized on 
Rochester, at that time a vast magazine of arms 
and ammunition* 

Advice now came to King John, that large 
bodies of troops, raised by his agent;?, had 
arrived at Dover; in fact, the numbers were 
so great, that although forty thoysand, men 
under the conduct of Hugh de Boves are said 
to have perished at sea, yet there were a suffi- 
ficient number temaming to awe the Batons. . 

The king’s first undertaking with these 
mercenaries, was to attack Rochester, which 

• B 2 he 
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he carried, although the Barons used every 
means to throw succours into it. Immediately 
after this event he divided his army, with an 
intent to ravage the southern counties. Eng¬ 
land was now in a most misersible state; two 
armies of foreigners, rendered bold ajnd bloody 
by success, and the king’s promises, were de¬ 
stroying the country in a merciless manner. 
The Barons finding their power incompetent 
to meet the foe in the field, had returned to 
■ London: their castles, their houses, and their 
lands were now laid waste by the enemy; and 
e those great characters, which but a short time 
before had been the boast of every Englishman 
blessed with the light of reason, were reduced 
to the most deplorable condition, which life is 
capable of sustaining. 

The insatiate John seemed to glut his revenge 
with all that pleasure which plays about the 
heart of a sanguinary tyrant, intent on the de¬ 
struction ^of humanity. He ravaged with fire 
and sword the counties of Essex, Middlesex, 
Hertford, Cambridge, and Huntingdon; while 
Pope Innocent thundered the anathemas of the 
dhurch against the distressed Barons and their 
partizans. 


The 
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The Barons finding their estates plundered 
and given to foreigners, that last resource of 
wretchedness, despair, prompted them to offer, 
as far as in their power lay, the crown of Eng¬ 
land to Prince Louis, s«n of King Philip of 
France. Philip readily embraced the propo¬ 
sition ; and, after having received hostages from 
the Barons, began to make preparations for a 
descent. 

Louis landed soon after at Sandwich, in Kent,, 
without interruption. He marched to Roches¬ 
ter, which he took after a faint resistance. ’ and 
the vdicle county of Kent, Dover eitcepted, 
became in a very short time under the controul 
of the French. Louis, soon after, became 
master of the southern counties; Norfolk and 
Suffolk had likewise submitted to his arms, and 
the city of York had fallen before the power of 
his adherents: during which time the base 
John had the mortification to fiiul his foreign 
friends, his hired adventurers, were deserting in 
numbers to his foe. This cireurnsmnee,'with a 
variety of others, all tending to affect both the 
mentaf and bodily faculties, threw him into a 
fever, which deprived him of life on the 18th 
of October 1216, one year and four months 
after he had signed Magna Charta. 


Not 
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Not even this wicked king, nor any of liis 
successors, with intentions equally unworthy, 
have yet been able to destroy this glorious work. 
It has, indeed, been mutilated, but to this hour 
it remains the corner stone of English liberty; 
and it is most fervently to be hoped, that 
^ nothing short of the general wreck of Nature, 
will ever shake it to its fall. 

The Constitution of England, as established 
by the above sacred authority, having become 
much impaired by the encroachments made 
upon it by some of the English kings, but more 
particillarly by those of tlie Stuart dynasty, who 
exceeded all their progenitors in mutilating the 
venerable fabric; these men formed a court of 
Sfar Chamber^ a court of fine and imprison¬ 
ment, without the interference of Juries~ 
These men assumed a power of dispensing with 
the laws—These men exacted money from 
the people of England, without the authority 
of parliament—These men endeavoured to es¬ 
tablish thd power of the pope in Phigland— 
These men arrogated to themselves divine au¬ 
thority to rule—These men W'cre pensioners to 
the court of France. One of these men de¬ 
servedly lost his life on the scaffold, and one of 
these men probably saved his life by abdication; 

■ and 



and the descendants pf the latter were ex¬ 
cluded from the succession, to the throne of 
England for the presumption, the insincerity, and 
the profligacy of their ancestors. This deluded 
, family ever- lost sight of a maxim, which, it is 
to be hoped, the present exalted family will 
constantly keep within their view, “ That while 
“ they continue true to the people^ the people will 
“ continue true to them’* 

At the abdication of James, the crown, of 
England was offered to the Prince of Orange, 
on certain conditions, which were afterwards 
formed into a Bill, or Charter, and called the BUI 
of Bights. This bill by no means abrogated 
Magna Charta; it went only to add strength 
to the weakened part of that great work, 
and to make some additional amendments 
thereto, beneficial both to the prince and the 
people. 

Having shewn the means by which our» an¬ 
cestors obtained the two great Charters of our 
liberties, I come now to the painful task of 
pointing out the decline of liberty, by the vio¬ 
lences coBomitted thereon, by weak or wicked^ 
ministers, from time to time. 
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During a period of twenty-five years from 
the establishment of the Bill of Rights, Cor¬ 
ruption may be said almost to have hid its 
monstrous head ; but soon after the introduc¬ 
tion of a new family from Germany to the 
throne of England—^a family at that time wholly 
unacquainted with the laws of the country, 
or. the genius of the people—a plan was 
formed by some designing courtiers, which 
presently became a basis for a system of cor- 
rup.tion, as complete as the most wicked of 
men coirld ever wish or hope for. Sir Robert 
Walpole was the first minister who dared 
openly to act upon this system, soon after 
the commencement of the reign of George 11. 
He was a bold minister, and bribed in the 
face of day, and presumed to say, “ That every 
“ man had his price.” Notwithstanding this 
man’s barefacedness in the practice of bribery, 
he was wanting in the refinement, in the 
subtleties of the art, as practised by some of 
his successors in office. The liberty of the 
subject was, however, less sported with in 
the reign of George II. than it has been since. 

' The Habeas Corpus act was but once suspended 
during that reign, and that at a time when 
the most imminent danger threatened the 
nation from an ajmy of rebels within i*^3 own 

bowels, 
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bowels, headed by a man who claimed the 
crown by jure divino^ divine right—I mean the 
Pretender, Charles Edward Stuart. 

The administration of Lord Bute struck 
the first 'great blow at the Constitution since 
the formation of the Bill of Rights. This was 
by an attempt to establish a remnant of the 
old Star-Chamber tyranny, as*practised by the 
first Charles of glorious memory^ under the 
name of a general warrant issued from the* 
Secretary of State’s office, and signed by. the 
Secretary himself. The first attack by this 
new weapon, or rather old weapon new po¬ 
lished, w'as, very fortunately for the country, 
made on an intrepid character, John Wilkes, 
member for Aylesbury ; who had rendered him¬ 
self obnoxious to ministers by his bold speeches 
in the House of Commons, and by his writ¬ 
ings without doors. The matter was at length 
argued in the Court of Common Pleas, West¬ 
minster, before Sir Charles Pratt,, afterwards 
Lord Camden, and declared to be illegal. This 
latter event took place during the short admini¬ 
stration of the Marquis of Rockingham, 1765. 

The' Duke of Grafton next succeeded to 
offic'?: his strides at power beyond the law 

• c soon 
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soon manifested itself; and the case of the 
Freeholders of Middlesex, so far as related 
to Mr. Wilkes and Colonel Lutterell, must 
ever stigmatize, not only the ministers, but 
the venal parliament of the <Uy. .In fact, 
it was tlie bare-faced corruption of this time 
that called forth the pen of the admiraWc 
Junius ; who never ceased to lash the infamy 
of those concerned in frittering away the rights 
of the people, till he drove them, with dis¬ 
grace, fron\ the situations which they were 
unworthy, to fill, into obscurity, if not ob¬ 
livion. . 

The Duke of Grafton’s administration no 
sooner closed, than Lord North, previously an 
under workman, now took the lead in the 
ministerial work-shop. The American war, and 
the objects immediately connected therewith, 
occupied a great part of this administra¬ 
tion. Notwithstanding this might be supposed 
to have bopn sufficient “for the management 
of any minister, he thought proper also to 
irritate the people of England by a measure 
which ought never to be resorted to but in 
the worst of times :—this was no other than a 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus act; a mea¬ 
sure which had laip dormant since the ^ear 

1745 
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1/45. By the suspension* of this-act the li¬ 
berties of the people are laid at the foot of 
the minister: it enables him to imprison any 
subject, during the suspension, without shew¬ 
ing any cause •for *30 doing, or bringing the 
supposed offending party to a trial. Thus have 
lin^lishmen been, by a complying and venal 
parliament—a parliament whose majority con¬ 
sisted of placemen and pensioners—consigned 
to prisons from two to five years; and at length 
liberated, without trial, or any satisfaction • 
whatever for the injuries sustained eithet in 
person or property. The cases of Bingley and . 
Le Maitre, out of many more, will justify me 
in the above assertion: the ministers, always 
tq^king care to cover themselves from the 
reach of the law, by an act of indemnity. 

The North administration, which finished 
in the early part of 1781, was succeeded by 
the Rockingham, which was put an end to 
by the death of the .Marquis, and was suc¬ 
ceeded by the Shelburne administration ; which 
gave place, very early in 1783, to the coali¬ 
tion, or North and Fox administration: this 
administration did not stand one whole year. 
During the Shelburne administration, the Ame¬ 
rican colonies w^ere declared “ free and inde- 

c 2 “ pendent 
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“ pendent statesand from which time may 
be dated the decline of the British Empire. 
During these three short administrations, no¬ 
thing material was done by ministers that af¬ 
fected the Constitution. 

We now arrive at the period of William 
Pitt’s first administration: it will be found 
replete with aggression against the subject. 
This man, at the set-out of his career, pro¬ 
mised much in favour of the people. The 
popular .son of a popular father, he was, 
.previous to his appointment of prime mi¬ 
nister, the clamorous never-ceasing advocate 
for Parliamentary Reform, “ a matter most 
“ devoutly to be wishedbut no sooner 
had he obtained the summi*’ of office, but 
his tones lowered, and fell by degrees, from 
the warm friend into the determined enemy 
of that measure, 

M/. Pitj: had now become, instead of the 
champion of the people’s liberties, the cham¬ 
pion of the court; and every act and thing 
that breathed the warm spirit of liberty, 
which he had heretofore endeavoured to fan 
into an enthusiastic flame, he doomed to 
destruction. Manpr persons were apprehended 

on 
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on charges of high treason'; and among them, 
John Horne Tooke, a very learned and wor¬ 
thy character, who had, from the early part 
of the present reign, united with some of the 
first charactcra in «the kingdom to stem tlie 
overwhelming torrent of ministerial corruption. 
These men were tried by a special commission 
at the Old Hailey, and acquitted. Mr. Pitt 
was subpcena^l as an evidence, and examined ; 
but, to his eternal disgrace, he prevaricated ; 
and pretended to have lost all recollection ol^ 
his own actions, when at meetings instituted 
for the promotion of Parliamentary Reform, 
until'reminded thereof in a manner thJt must 
have been highly hurtful to the feelings of a 
man of honour. No sooner were these trials 
finished, but he introduced a new treason bill 
into the I louse of Commons, and it received 
the royal assent: tlie old treason act, which 
had been, from the time of Edward 111, found 
quite sufficient for all its alledgod jflirposes, 
became now exploded. Many other acts, mi¬ 
litating against the liberty of the s*ibject, 
originated during this man’s administration, 
as well as the ruinous war in wliich we arc 
at present unfortunately engaged, and to w^iieli 
we must attribute the aggrandizement of l-'rance, 
and the submission of almost all the powers 

on 
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on the European continent, to the yoke of that 
overwhelming power. 

The Addington administration, the second 
administration of Pitt, the Greiv/ille and Fox, 
and the Portland administration, have not 
openly attacked the Constitution ; yet, by a 
kind of side-wind, or by a misconstruction of 
the Bill of Rights, violent encroachments have 
been made upon the liberty of the subject, 
as in the cases of Wakefield, and White and 
Hart, and of which I shall speak shortly. 

Peculators and mal-adininistrators in various 
departments of the state Irave been exposed, if 
not otherwise punished. Corruption has been 
found to pervade every office and department 
of Government that has hitherto come under 
the investigation of the Committees appointed 
for that purpose. 

The recent inquiry into the conduot of the 
Duke of YoVk, as Commander in Chief of the 
army, has thrown a strong light on the features 
of this devouring monster; and although the 
void of a majority of the House of Commons, 
declaratory of the Dukes’s innocence of cor¬ 
ruption, has passed, it will be, notwithstanding, 

a difficult 
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a difficult task indeed for ministers to bring the 
minds of the people to a belief that he is inno¬ 
cent of connivance also. 

It is not, only in me departments of the state 
itself, that Corruption stalks unchecked; but 
int© that “ Impermm in Imperio^’ that injurious 
monopoly, the India Company, it has also 
found its way. Indeed, we ‘never expected 
virtue to spring out of such ill-composed ma¬ 
terials as the union sovereignty and traffic: 
a sovereign and a merchant will never amal- 
gamate. Writerships and cadetships havo been 
sold in a variety of instances, through the in¬ 
dustrious agency of Tahourdin and Shee, a 
pair of men calling themselves Solicitors, but 
better known by the name of Lawyers ; and 
it appears from the debates at the India House, 
on Friday, April 7, that no less than eleven 
Directors were implicated in the nefarious traffic. 
It is most fervently to be hoped, that the law 
will be sufficiently strong to reach all oi^ any 
of them found guilty of such a gross and scan¬ 
dalous abuse both of their patronage and their 
oath. 

In the city, attempts to render the 5tli section 
of the Bill of Rights a dead letter, was made 

by 
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by the Mayor, Charles Flower, by refusing a 
Common Hall, under a requisition, according 
to law and usage. This weak man (not to 
use a harsher phrase) presumed to' dictate to 
the citizens, and place liiS own very moderate 
judgment in competition with that of men of 
real abilities, enlightened understanding, and 
eloquence. He was, however, at length, ob¬ 
liged to comply with the wishes of the citizens ; 
and that body compelled him to put a vote of 
censure on his own conduct, and it passed with 
very few dissents in a Hall, composed of five 
« thousand persons. The Court of Common Coun- 

t, 

cil have also expressed most fully their opinion on 
the subject of corruption, and also on the conduct 
of the majority in Parliament’ in favour of the 
Duke ofYoik. In Resolution V. they declare, 
that “ they (the majority of Parliament) voted 
in direct contradiction to the evidence pro- 
“ duced.’* This declaration, or resolution of the 
citizens, falls very little short of a vote of in¬ 
famy, an^ places them and the majority of Par¬ 
liament at issue ; one or the other must be right, 
and the people at large are the umpire in this 
great question. The citizens of London have 
ever been looked up to by the nation at large, 
as the assertors of true liberty. Whenever the 
state has appeared to be in danger, either from 

the 
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he misconduct of the monarch, or from a licen- 
ious spirit in the people, the rule of their con- 
liict has becai uniformly to support right; and 
the example set.by ^hem has been, in almost 
jvery instance, followed by all other corpora¬ 
tions of consequence in the kingdom. The 
present conduct of the citizens will do them 
Jionour so long as liberty remaigs in England ; 
and has shown them as men, worthy of a place 
bv the side of those immortal ■w'orthies, our 
ancestors, who brought about the glorious 
Revolt ' in 1688. 

I will now speak of some of the most striking 
recent encroachments on the English Consti¬ 
tution, agreeable to the promise made a few 
pages back. 

The. 10th section of the Bill of Rights is thus 
expressed—“ Thai excessive bail ought not’to be 
“ required, nor excessive fines imposed, nor cruel 
“ or unusual punishments in/Hcted.^* ft is line, 
it is beautiful in itself, and breathes that hea¬ 
venly spirit of mercy, that every man of 
common understanding must admire, Thfs 
section appears to me to be very plain, even 
to the conceptions of men of ordinary talents ; 
it ought to appear at least aS clear, and to be 

J) 29 
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as well understood by those of more cnliglitened 
minds and superior education. Notwithstand-. 
ing wliich, excessive bail, or surety, has been 
required. The case of ^.ord,G. Gordon, for a 
libel on Antoinette, the infamous and last queen 
of France, is in point, and which caused that 
unfortunate, and I will say ill-advised man to 
terminate his existence in prison : I think the 
prison was Newgate. 

Excessive fines have also been demanded—I 
here allude to the case of Dickie, the Stationer. 
1 will not, in this place, go into an investigation 
of the character of this man ; I mean only to 
say, that in consequence of the excessive fine 
imposed as a retribution for his criminafity, 
and which it W'as out of his power to pay, ho 
lingered many years in prison, and in prison he 
ultimately died. 

The third part of the 10th section appears 
to “applj directly in point to several recent 
cases. In fact, not only the letter, but the 
very spirit, here go hJtnd in hand: the words 
erufil and unusual want no definition; they 
spefik for themselves. Our ancestors spoke 
thus plain, because no misconstruction sliould 
be put upon the words of the Charter, every 

syllable 
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syllable of which is so simjJlc, that it is imme¬ 
diately understood by the most inferior capa¬ 
city, on the first reading. The Rev. Gilbert 
Wakefield yras convicted for publishing a libel 
in either the city of London or county of Mid¬ 
dlesex ; and his sentence, went to confine him 
i'n the gaol*of Dorchester, instead of the county- 
gaol of Middlesex, or Newgate. The case of 
White and Hart is directly in point with Wake¬ 
field’s case. These men were* one the printer 
or editor, and the other the publisher, of a 
weekly newspaper: they were convicted of* 
printing and publishing two libels in the city 
of Loudon ; and the punishment was partly by¬ 
line, and partly by imprisonment, not in the 
gaol of the city of London, where they had 
committed the offence, but in Dorchester and 
Gloucester gaols? situated in counties or districts 
wherein it was not even stated that they had 
committed any the least offence. These punish¬ 
ments appear to strike both at the letter and 
spirit of the Bill of Rights ; and if such is the 
construction put by some men on 4:his part of 
our Constitution—and such construction ap¬ 
pears now to be the leading point of our law- 
courts—county and district gaols are at once 
rendered useless, as far as relates to their ori¬ 
ginal institution; and one general depot, in 

D 2 • some' 
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some remote cornci* of the island will best suit 
the disposition of some interpreters of that most 
excellent code of jurisprudence, established by 
our invaluable Constitution at the ever memo¬ 
rable and glorious Revolution, after the abdica¬ 
tion of the bigotted king and villain, James II. 
These infringements, however, do not attach to 
the present ministers, or the present judges ; 
they had been previously established under the 
administrations of North and Pitt, and were now 
^rown into use from precedent. 

Another encroachment on the rights of the 
•people, and that of a gross and aggr.avated 
nature, I will now adduce :—the act empow¬ 
ering Justices of the Peace to try and deteimine 
certain causes in a “ summary way that is to 
say, without the assistance of a jury, and from 
whose decision there is no appeal. This act is a 
direct attack on the 46th section of Magna Charta, 
which see in its proper place. The cases already 
quoted will be sufficient to shew, that a con¬ 
spiracy ageinst the liberties of the people has 
eifisted many years. I have only marked here 
some of its footsteps, from the accession of Lord 
Bujte into power, in 1762 ; many more may bo 
adduced, were it necessary to make any further 
observations thereon, 


One 



One concluding sentence, and I finish my ad¬ 
dress to my countrymen. The subject of Par¬ 
liamentary Ketbrm seems once more to engross 
the attention of the people. The 8th section of 
the Bill of Rsghti declares, “ that elections of 
Members of Parliament ous,ht to he free'f by 
which it is certainly implied, that there ought 
not to be any interference in elections, and that 
the representation ought to proceed from the 
electors, and the electors only. How can we 
then reconcile with this declaration, the elections,* 
as they are termed, in those boroughs under 
the immediate influence, or rather, in the gift, 
certain noble and opulent families*, wlio, 

from 

’ In the Court of Common Council it was stated, that 17 
Peers and Comiiaoners returned 368 members Xn the 
House of Commons; and in one of the resolves of the said 
body they declare, “ that it appeal)( hp a njmrt of a Coiiin ittcc 
“ e^' the House of Commoits, that 78 Memhers lo tlwi Hou.sf 
“ arc in the receipt of £ 17P<‘r annum ini! ot die yuiUi 
money.” In another part of their resolutions they ucrlare. 
that “ if any doubt could remain as to the binjeiul .-Itect of 
“ such influence, it has been sufficiently exemplified by the 
“ rejection of Mr. VVardle’s late pioposition in parliamt: t, 
“ against the most conclusive evidence, and uueqtiiviKal 
“ sense of the country, and where it appeared th.it .ill *is 
“ Majesty’s ministers, all the placemen, and all 'I' pell- 
“ sinners, then present, (stated to be 8‘7 in nuiubfr) voted 
“ against the said proposition; while in the minority of 




from amohg themselves, and itot by the free 
suffrage of the people, elect nearly half of what 
is called the representation of the people of 
England. Nearly all the boroughs of Wiltshire 
and Cornwall, and many otherc in different coun¬ 
ties, are rendered useful only to their patrons; 
and it is impossible to speak otherwise than in¬ 
dignantly, when we find such places as Old Sa- 
rum, Gatton, and many others, some quite desti¬ 
tute of votes, and others nearly so, sending mem¬ 
bers to Parliament; while the flom'ishing towns 
of Manchester, Glasgow, Leeds, Birmingham, 
andSh'cffield, each with a population from thirty 
thousand to eighty thousand souls, as appears 
by the census taken in 1801, remain without 
any representation whatever in the Commons’ 
House of Parliament. This is a matter which 
cries loudly for remedy ; and it must be remedied 
if it is not remedied shortly by prudent mea¬ 
sures, it will ultimately find its own remedy, 
and very probably in violence. 

* <; 

Let it be considered, that taxation has nearly 
reached its climax; that one seventh, by the 
best calculation, of all the people of England are 

“ 125 , not one minister, not one placeman, not one pen- 
“ sioner, and only one naval and military commander was 
“ to be found." 
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paupers; that luxuiy pervades almost every 
rank of society; that the cry of corruption in 
the state comes from every mouth, and the cry 
of Reform \ Reform*! proceeds from every tongue, 
and reverberates upon every ear, throughout the 
’ kingdom ; that religion and morality are smiled 
at as useless in modern society ; that public 
virtue is lost, because men, obtain seats in 
parliament, by purchase or patronage, without 
possessing honour, honesty, or national pride—» 
When we have an enemy almost at our doors as 
fertile in projects as he is successful in’ their exe- 
cutiow—Think of these things, ye, whose duty 
it is to apply, at least the palliative, if not the 
caustic, to the sores which threatens death to 
the Body Politic; and when you hav'e con¬ 
sidered these things well, and determine that this 
is noc the proper season for Reform, at least 
acknowledge your infatuation, and rush upon 
perdition. 



MAGNA CHARTA; 

OR THE 

GREAT *CHARTEll 

OF 

LIBER TIES, 

« 

G runted by King John to the People ^England, 
‘ on the 1 5tk Day of June, 1915 


JOHN, by the grace of God, King of Eng¬ 
land, Lord of Ireland, Duke of Normandy 
and Aquitaine, and Earl of Anjou; to the 
archbishops, bishops, abbots,' carls, barons, 
justiciaries of the forests, sherilFs, governors, 
officers, and to all bailiffs, and other his faithful 

t 

* Taken from an authentic copy of the original, in tin; 
Cottonian library at Oxford. 

The Notes'at the bottom referred to by the letters (a), (/»), 
&c. are such paragraphs as are to be found in the Magna 
Charta extant in Matthew Paris, (p. 255.) and which are left 
out, in the Cottonian copy. All insertions within these 
marks [ ] are the clauses omitted in the Magna Charta oi 
Henry 111. The reader will therefore find here a faithful 
copy of the Cottonian library Charter, as also that of Mat¬ 
thew Paris, and that of Henry III. 
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subjects, greeting. Know ye, that We*, in 
the presence of God, and for the health of our 
soul, and J:he souls of our ancestors, and heirs, 
and to the honey: of God,,and the exaltation of 
his lioly •church, and amendment of our king¬ 
dom, by tidvice of our venerable fathers, Ste- 
plfen archbishop of Canterbury, primate of all 
England, and cardinal of the holy Roman 
church ; Henry archbishop of Dublin, William 
bishop of London, Peter of Winchester, Jocelin^ 
of Bath and Glastonbury, Hugh of Lincoln, 
Walter of Worcester, William of Cov^rttry, 
Benedict of Rochester, bishops; and Master** 
Pandulph, the Pope’s sub-deacon and ancient 
servant ; brother Aymerick, master of the Tem¬ 
ple in England, and the noble.persons William 
Marcscall earl ot Pembroke, ^V'ilHam earl of 
Salisbury, William earl of Warren, William 
earl of Arundel, Alan de Galoway constable 
of Scotland, VV'^arin Fitz-Gerald, Peter* Fitz- 
Herebert, and Hubert dc Burgh seneschal of 
Poictou, Hugh de Neville, Mattlfew Titz- 
Herebert, Thomas Basset, Alan Basset, Philip 
de Albiney, Robert de Ropelc, John Marescall, 
John Fitz-Hugh, and others our liegemen; 
have in the first place granted to God, and 

* King John was ilie first of the kings of England, who in 
his grants wrote We. (Coke’s Institutes, p. 2.) 
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by this our present Charter, confirmed for us 
and our heirs for ever. 

1. That the church ofEn^larvl shall be free*, 
and enjoy her whole rights and liberties in¬ 
violable "f. And we will have them so to be 
observed, which appears from hence, that the 
freedom of elections, which was reckoned most 
necessary for the church of England J, of our 
own free will and pleasure we have granted 
and confirmed by our Charter, and obtained 
the‘ confirmation of, from Pope Innocent the 
Third, before the discord between Us and our 
barons, which Charter wc shall observe, and 
do will it to be faithfully observed by our 
heirs for ever. 

I 

2. We have also granted to all the freemen 
of our kingdom, for us and our heirs for ever, 
all'thte underw'ritten liberties, to have and to 
hold them and their heirs; of Us and our 
heirs*. 

* The goods and possessions of Ecclesiastics shall not be 
liable to oppression, but yield only lawful duties. (Coke, 

p. 2.) 

■f Ecclesiastics receive from this grant nothing more than ^ 
a confirmation of their ancient privileges. (Coke, p. 3.) 

t See Rapin; page 267, col. 1. 
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3. If any of our earls*,'or barons, or others, 
Avho hold of Us in chief by military ser¬ 
vice, shall die, and at the time of his death 
Ills heir shall be of full age, and owe a re¬ 
lief, he shall Jiav^ his uiheritance by the an¬ 
cient relieff; that is to say, the heir or heirs 
of an earl, for a whole earl’s barony, by a 
hundred pounds ; the heir or heirs of a 
baron, for a whole baronjr, by a hundred 
pounds the heir or heirs of a knight, for 
a whole knight’s fee, by an hundred shillings 
at most; and he that oweth less shall give 
less, according to the ancient -custom of 
fees? 

* At this time the titles of Duke, ]Ma§|uis, and Viscount, 
were unkno" n in England. (See llapin, {>.149, loO; and 
Selden's 'rilles of^Ilunor. 

f The relief of an Earl, as set down in the laws of 
William I, was, eight horses saddled and bridled, four hel¬ 
mets, four coats of nu d, four shields, four spears, four 
swords, four chafers, and one palfrey bridled and saddled. 
The relief of a Biiron was one half of the above, together 
witli the palfrey. That of a vavasor, oj grea^ vassal, to 
his lord, his best horse, his helmet, coat of mail, shield, 
spear, sword; or, in lieu of these, one hundred shillings, 
&c. iS.'c. (Coke, p. 7-) 

1 'I’lic Cottonian copy has it as above; but it slfould be 
mirks in lieu of pounds. (Coke, p. 7-) 
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4- But if the heir of any such shall be under 
age, and shall be in * * * § ward («), when he comes 
of age, he shall have his inheritance without 
relief or without fine (A). 

‘ *■ 

5. The w’’arden of the land of such heir, 
w'ho shall be under age, shall take of thp 
land of such heir only reasonable issues, rea¬ 
sonable customs, , and reasonable services f; 
and that without destruction and waste of the 
men or things And if we shall commit 

the guardianship of these lands to the sheriff, 
or any .other, who is answerable to us for the 

* « 4 

(a) [His lord sliiill not have the wardsliip of liini, nor his 
land, before he im received his liomage; and after such 
heir shall be in ward, and shall attain to the age of twenty- 
one years.] ' 

(&) [Yet so, that if he he made a knight | while he is under 
age, nevertheless the lands i^hall remain in the custody of the 
lord, until the aforesaid time.] 

(f) [Upon the estate.] 

• Ileirs^ of the king’s tenants, while under age, were said 
to be in ward. 

f By Issucx are meant rents and profits, customs, advow- 
sons, commons, stray.s, fines, &c. By ^ierviccs, the labour 
due from copyholders to their lords. (Rapin, p. 160, and 

Notes; and Coke, p. 12, 10.) 

§ By being made a knight, the heir was out of ward as to his body; 
but the laud remained in custody a>f the lord. (Coke, p. 11 ) 
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issues of the land ; and if he shall make destruc¬ 
tion and waste upon the ward-l;;nds, we will 
'*con]pel him to give satisfaction, and the land 
shall be committed to tw'O lawful and discreet 

tenants of that fee, fvho sfiall be answerable 

• 

fov the issups to us, or to him whom we shall 
assi^. And if we shall give or sell the ward¬ 
ship of any such lands to any one, and he 
makes destruction or waste u]ion them, he 
shall lose the wardship, which shall be com¬ 
mitted to two lawful and discreet tenants of 
that fee, who shall in like manner be answe,r- 
ablc to us, as hath been said. 

6. But the w\ardcn, so long as hetshall have 
the 'wardship of the land, shall ke<*p up and 
maintain the hoiW'CS, parks, warrens, ponds, 
mills, and other things pertaining to the land, 
out of the issues of tlic same land ; and sliall 
restore to tlie heir, when lie comes of full ,age, 
his whole land stocked will) ploughs and cavri- 
ao'cs, aecordinii' us the time ot wain^e .'Jiall 
retjuire, and the issues of tlie land can leasou- 
ably be:\YC(iJ‘ 

• 

fii) [.A'ltl all those things shall bo nhscivoh in tlio ousU.- 

<lies of vacant aioliliishopricks, hishop, u ks, ablr.os, p.ionos. 
chiirohos, and dignities winch o.pjionaiii tons; e.\i<i't that 
thc;C wardships are not be sold.] 
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7. Heirs shall be married without dispa¬ 
ragement [so as that before matrimony 
shall be contracted, those wlio arc nearest 
to tl)c heir in blood shall be made acquainted 
with it.] 

S. A widow, after the death of her husband, 
shall forthwith, and without any difficulty, 
have her marriage f, and her inheritance ; nor 
shall she give any .thing for her dower, or 
her marriage, or her inlieritance, which her 
husband and she held at the day of his death: 
And she may remain In the capital messuage 
or mansion house of her husband, forty days 
after his death ; within which term her dower 
shall be assigned {a). 

(a) [If it was not assigned before, or unless the house 
shall be a castle ; and if she departs from the castle, there shall 
forthwith he provided for her a complete house,'in which 
she may <h-ceiitly dwell, till her dower be to her assigned 
as hath been said; and she shall in the mean time have 
her'rcasonahle F.>foi>r (competent maintenance) out of the 
common [Ileveiuie.] And there shall be assigned to her 
for her dower, the third part of her husband’s lands, which 
were his in his life time, except she were endowed with 
less at the church door.] 


• Under his degree, 
t Liberty to itiarry where she will. 
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9. No widow shall be destein’d * to marry 
herself so long as she has a mind to live 
without a husband. But yet she shall give se¬ 
curity that she, will not. marry without our 
assent, if* she holds of Us; or without the 
dbnscnt of* the lord of whom she holds, if she 
holxls of another. 

10. Neither we nor our baflifFs f shall seize 
anyj land or rent for any debt, so long as 
there shall be chattels of the debtor’s upon 
the premises, sufficient to pay the debt (m). 
Nor s^all the sureties of the debtor ba de-' 
strained, so long as the principal debtor is suf¬ 
ficient for the pa}'ment of the debt. 

11. And if the principal debtor fail in the 
payment of the debt, not having wherewithal to 
discharge \X.(b)^ then the snieties shall answer 
the debt, and, if they will, tliey shal^ have 
the lands and rents of the debtor, until they 
shall be satisfied for the debt wjiich* they 

(a) [And tiuit the debtor be ready to satisfy it.] 

(h) [Or will not discharge it when he is able.] 

* Compelled by seizing her goods. 

t Sherifts and their officers. (Coke, p. l£l.) 

J Previous to this grant, the king could take the body, 
lands, and goods of the debtor. (Coke, 

pai4‘ 
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paid for him ; unless the principal debtor can 
show himself acquitted thereof, against the 
said sureties. 

12. [If any one have borrowed • any thing 
of the Jews, more or less, and -dies before 
the debt be satisfied, there shall be no interest 
paid for that debt, so long as the heir is 
under age, of whomsoever he may hold: and 
if the debt falls into our hands, we will take 
only the chattels mentioned in the Charter or 
instrument. 3 

i 

13. [And if any one shall die indebted to 
the Jews, his wife shall have her dower, and 
pay nothing of that debt; and if the deceased 
left children under age, they shall have ne¬ 
cessaries provided for them according to the 
tenement (or real estate) of the deceased, and 
out . of the residue the debt shall be paid ; 
saving however the service of the lords. In 
like jnanner let it be with the debts due to 
other persons than Jews.] 

14-. No Scutage* or aid shall be imposed 

in* our kingdom, unless by the common coun- 


• Military service, due to the king from the tenants in 
chief. (Rapin.) 

, cil 
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cil of our kingdom, except to redeem our 
person, and to make our eldest son a knight, 
and once to marry our eWest daughter; and 
for this’there shall onlv be naid a reasonable 
aid. 

15. [In like manner it shall be concerning 
the aids of the city of London ; and] the 
city of London shall have.all its ancient li¬ 
berties and free customs, as well by land as 
by water. 

IG. Furthermore, we will and grapt tUaJi 
all other cities and boroughs, and towns C 
and ports, shall have all their liberties and 
free customs; and shall Jiave the common 
council of thtj kingdom concerning the assess¬ 
ment of their aids, except in the three cases 
aforesaid. 

17* [And for the assessing of scutages we 
shall cause to be summoned the ^archi)ishops, 
bishops, abbots, earls, and great barons of 
the realm, singly by our letters.] 

(a) [And barons of the Cinque ports*.] 

• The Cinque porti arc in the county of Kent, and have great 
privileges. (Rapin) 

r 18. [And 
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W. [And i'urUiermore, we shall cause to 
he summoned in general by our sherifl's 
and bailiffs, all others who hold of us in 
chief*, at a certain day, that is to say, forty 
days (before their meetin") at least, to a 
certain place; and in all letters of such 
summons, vve will declare the causfe of the' 
summons.J 

19 . [And summons beiiif^ thus made, the 
.business shall proceed on the day appointed, 
according to the advice of such as shall be 
present, although all that were summoned 
come not.] 

20. We will not for the future grant to 
any one, that he may take aid of his own 
free-tenants, unless to redeem'his body; and 
to make his eldest son a knight, and once 
to marry liis eldest daughter; and for this 
there skall only be paid a reasonable aid. 

21. man shall be distreined to peiform 
more service for a knight’s fee, or other free 
tenement, than is due from thence. 

It appears by tliis article that none but tenants in 
chief, had a right to sit in the common-council, or par¬ 
liament. (Ilapin.) 


22. Common 
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22 . Common Pleas shall not follow our 
court but shall be holden in some certain 
place: trials upon the writs of Novel Disseisin, 
and of Mart fVAncestor, and of Darreine Prc‘ 
sentmenl *, shall be taken but in their proper 
counties, and after this manner: We, or (if we 
sjiall be out of the realm) our chief jus¬ 
ticiary, shall send two justiciaries through 
every county four times a»year; who, with 
the four knights chosen out of every shire 
by the people, shall hold the said assizes iti 
the county, on the day, and at the place 
appointed. 

23. And if any matters cannot be deter¬ 
mined on the day appointed to hold the assizes 
in eacli county, so many of the knights and 
freeholders as have been at the assizes aforc- 

• A writ of Asshf of Xovcl Dcssi isin lies, wViere a tenant, 
for ever, or for life, is put out aiul des^cisrU of his lanris or 
teiicnieiits, rents, coninuui of p.i>turG, coinuion way, or of an 
oflice, toll, Ac. that he may lacover his ri^ht. (p..Jacob.) 
A writ ol Mort d’Anvtstor is that winch lies where any near 
rehilions of a man die*, seized of lands, rents, or tenements, 

and alter his death, a stranger seizes them.-A writ of 

Uarridic l‘irsaitiiuiit lies, where a man or his ancestors 
have piesciiUitl to a church, and after it has become void, a 
stranger piesenls thereto, whereby the person having right 
is di.sturbed. (W.) 
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said, shall be appointed to decide them, as is 
necessary, according as there is more or less 
business (a). 

24. A free man * shall. not> be''amerced for a 
small fault, but according to the degree of 
the fault; and for a great crime, in proporr 
tion to the heinousness of it, saving to him 
his conteneraentt', and after the same man¬ 
ner a merchant, saving to him his merchan- 
d'ise. 

And a villain (b) shall be amerced after 
the same manner, saving to him his wainagej, 
if he falls under our mercy; and none of the 
aforesaid amerciaments § shall be assessed, 
but by the oath of honest men* of the neigh¬ 
bourhood (c). 


(a) [As|izes of Darrienc Presentment to churches, shall be 
always taken before the justiciaries of the bench.] 

(ij [Of any other than our own.] 

(c) [Of the county.] 

• A Freeholder. 

t TJbe means of livelihood, such as tools, implements, &c. 
t Carts and implements of husbandry. 

^ Pecuniary punishment of an oft'ender, against the king, 
(Jacob.) 
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26. Earls and barons shall not be amerced 
but by their peers*, and according to the 
quality of the offence. 

27. No ecclcskistipal pei^on shall be amer¬ 
ced, but according to the proportion aforesaid, 
and^not according to the value of his ecclesi¬ 
astical benefice. 

28. Neither a town, nor any person, shall be 
distreined to make bridges over rivers, unless 
that anciently, and of right they arc bound to 

29 . No sheriff, constable f, coroners, orotlier 
our bailiffs, shall hold pleas of the crown. 

30. [All counties, hundreds, wapentakes, 
and trethings, shall stand at the old ferm, 
without any cncreasc, except in our demesne 
lands.] 

31. If any one that holds of us a. lay •fee, 

(«) [No river for the future shall be embanked, but what 
was embanked in the time of King Henry our grand¬ 
father.] 

• Equals. 

t Constable of a castle. Men in ancient times of great 
authority. , 

dies, 
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dies, and the sherifF or our bailiff show om 
lettcrs-pi'ilent of summons concerning tlie debt, 
due to us (Vom the deceased; it shall be lawful 
for the sheriff or our bailiff to attach and 
register the chattels of thc dectased found upon 
his lay-fee, to the value of the debt, by the 
view of lawful men, so as nothing be re¬ 
moved until our whole debt be paid ; and the 
rest shall be left to the executors to fulfil the 
will of the deceased: and if there be nothing 
due from him to us, all the chattels sliall 
remain to the deceased, save to his wife and 
children their reasonable shares. 

32. [If any freeman dies intestate, his 
chattels shall be distributed by the hands of 
his nearest relations and friends, by view of 
the church, saving to every one his debts, 
which the deceased owed.] 

33. No cof.^'^able or br.ilifl' of ours shall take 

corn*or chattels of any man («), unless he 

presently gives him money f: r it, or hath respite 
of payment from the seller (li). 

(«) [Who is not ol the town where the castle is.] 

(//) [But if he he of the same town, he shall pay him 
within forty days.] 


k No 



;34'. No constable shall distrein any knight 
lo give money for castle-guard, if he himself 
«shall do it in his own person, or by another 
able man, in, case he shall be hindered by any 
reasonable cause. 

'V)5. And if We shall lead him, or if we shall 
send* him into the army, he shall be free from 
castle-guard, lor the time he shall be in the 
army, l)y our command {a). 

36. No sheriff or bailiff of ours, or any 
other, shall lake horses or carts of any.tor 
carriage,(Z>). 

37 . Neither shall We or our officers or 
others, take any man’s timber for our castles, 
or other uses, unless by the consent of tlic owner 
of the timber (c) . 

r}8. We will retain the lands of those ‘that 


{a) [For Uie fee, for winch he did service in the army.] 

(i) [Without paying according to the rate anciently ap¬ 
pointed ; that is to say, for a cart and two horses, ten-pence 
a day; and for a cart and three horses, fourtccn-pciice w 
day.] 

(c) No demesne cart of any ecclesiastical person, or knight, 
or any lady, shall be taken by our officers. 


are 
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are convicted of felony but one year and a day, 
and then they shall be delivered to the lord of 
the fee. 

39. All Weares for the^tinvj to come shall be 
demolished in the rivers Thames and Medwayj 
and throughout all England, except upon the 
sea-coast. 

40. The writ which is called Proecipe*^ for 
the future, shall not be granted to any one of 
any tenement, whereby a freeman may lose his 
cause, 

4 1. There shall be one measure of wine, and 
one of ale, through our whole realm ; and one 
measure of corn, that is to say, the London 
cpiarter; and one breadth 8f dyed cloth and 
russets and haberjectsf. that is to say, two 
ells within the list; and the weights shall be 
as the measures. 

‘42. 'From henceforward nothing shall be 

* The writ called Prcecipe quod reddat. It signifies in 
general an order from the king, or some court of justice, to 
put in possession any person complaining of having been un¬ 
justly put out. 

t A sort of coarse cloth. 

given 
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given or taken for a writ of inquisition*, from 
him that desires an inquisition of life or limbs, 
but shall bo granted gratvt^ and not denied. 

43. If any one holds of us by fee-farm, or 

• • 

socage, or burgagef, and holds lands of ano- 
theflf by military service, We will not have the 
wardship of the heir or land, which belongs to 
'another man’s fee, by reason of what he holds 
of Us by fee-farm, socage, or burgage: nor 
will we have the wardship of the fee-farm, so¬ 
cage, or burgage, unless the fee-farm is bbund. 
to perform military service. 

44. We will not have the wardship of an heir, 
nor of any land, ^which he holds of another by 
military service, by reason of any petit serjeanty 
he holds of us, as' by the service of giving us 
daggers, arrows, or the like. 


* A writ directed to the sheriff, to enquire w^ether.a man 
sent to prison on suspicion of murder, was committed on just 
cause of suspicion, or only out of malice. (Jacob.) 

t To hold in Fee-Farm, is, when there is some rent reserved 
by the lord, upon granting the tenancy. To 'hold in Socage, 
is, upon condition of ploughing the lord’s land, and doing 
other offices of huslhndry. And to hold in Burgage, is, when 
the inhabitants of a l)orough ptiy the king a certain rent for 
their tenements. 


C 


45. No 
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45. No bailiff for the future shall put any 
man to his law*, (o) upon his single accu- v 
sation, without credible witnesses produced to 
prove it. 

46. No freeman shall be taken, • or impri¬ 
soned, or disseis’d (5), or out-law’d, or ba¬ 
nished, or any ways destroyed ; nor wil! we 
pass upon him, or commit him to prison, unless 
by the legal judgment of his peers, or by the 
law of the land f. 

4 /’. We will no sell to no man, we will deny 
no man, nor defer right or justice. 

4S All merchants (c) shall have safe and se¬ 
cure conduct to go out of, and come into Eng¬ 
land J ; and to stay there, and to pass, as well 
by land as by water; to buy and sell by the 


(a) [Not to an oath.] 

(р) [Of hy? freehold or liberties, or free customs.] 

(с) [Unless they be publicly proliibited.] 

* To take bis oath. 

f Legal process, trial by a jury of equals. (Dr. Brady.) 

I By some ancient laws of England, foreign merchants 
were forbid to come into the kingdom, e-xcept in fair times, 
and were not allowed to continue therein more than ‘forty 
days. (Coke, p. 57-) 


ancient 
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ancient and allowed customs, without any evil 
tolls, except in time of war, or when they shall 
be of any nation in war with us. 

49 . And if there* shall *be found any such in 
our land in the beginning of a war, they shall 
be, attached, without damage to their bodies 
or goods, until it may be known unto us, or our 
chief justiciary, how our merehants be treated 
in the nation at war with us : and if ours be 
safe there, they shall be safe in our land. 

50. [It shall be lawful for the time to come^ 
for any one to go out of our kingdom, and re¬ 
turn safely and securely by land or by water, 
saving his allegiance to us; unless in time of 
war by some short space for the common benefit 
of the kingdom, except prisoners and out-laws, 
(according to the law of the land) and people in 
war with Us, and merchants who shall be in 
such condition as is above mentioned.] 


51. If any man.holds of any escheat,*as of 
the honour of AVallingford, Nottingham, Bo- 
logne, Lancaster, or of other escheats which 
arc in our hands, and are baronies, and dies, bis 
heir shall not give any other relief, or perform 
any- other service to Us than he would to the 

G 2 baron. 
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baron, if the barony were in possession of the 
baron ; We will hold it after the same manner 
the baron held it (a). 

6Q. [Those men wh*o dwelji widioui tne forest, 
from henceforth shall not come before our justi¬ 
ciaries of the foi’est upon summons,' but such 
as are impleaded, or are pledges for any that 
were attached for sometliing concerning the 
forest] (A). 

53. We 

• 

, («) Nor will we by reason of such barony or escheat, have 
any escheat or wardship of any of our men, unless tie that 
held the barony or escheat, held of us in chief elsewhere. 

(6) [No County-court for the future shall be holden but 
from month to month; and where there used to be a greater 
interval, let it be so continued. Neither any sheriff, or his 
bailiff, shall keep his turn in the hundred ofiener than twice in 
a year, and only in the accustomed place; that is, once after 
Easter, and once after Michaelmas ; and the view of Frank- 
pledge shall be held after Micliaelinas, without occasion*'', 
and so that every one shall have his liberties, which he bad 
and war won^ to have in the time of King Henry our grand¬ 
father, or such as be obtained afterwards. But the view of 
Trunk-pledge shall be so made, that our peace may be kept, 
and that the tything be full, as it was wont to be. And the 
sheriffs shall not seek occasions f, but shall be ronlent with 
what the sheriff was wont to have, for making his view, in 

* Without oppression. (Dr. Brady.) 

t Causes to oppress any nutn. (JUii,} 

the 
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63. We will not make any justiciaries, con¬ 
stables, sheriff’s, or bailiffs, but what are know¬ 
ing in the law of the realm, and are disposed 
duly to observe it. 

, 54. Ail ^barons, who are founders of abbies, 
and have charters of the Kings of England 
for the advowson, or are entitled to it by an- 

the time of King Henry our granrtfal lime to 

come it shall not be lawful for any man to an-o ms 1 ind to, 
a religious house, so as to take it again, and lioM it of that 
house. Nor shall it be lawful for any rel . lous house to* re¬ 
ceive hutd, so as to grant it to him again of whom iIkv re» 
ceived it, to hold of him. If any man for the iiuuio ihall so 
give his land to a religious house, and be eonviottd thereof, 
his gift shall be void, and the land shall befoifeited to the 
lord of the lee*. Scutage for the future shall not be taken, 
as it was used to b^ taken in the time of King lleniy our 
grandfather. [And that the sheriif shall oppress no man, but 
be content willt what he -.as wont to har-.l S.i ■ag to llie 
archbishop, bishops, abbots, priors, tcmplti. Iiospilalirrs, 
earls, baron.s, knights, and all others, as wel; ecele'iastics 
as seculars, the liberties and tree cusloms wiiich tlicy had 
before: These being Witnesses, A'c. 

• By holiUng kinds of the churci', the service doe from the fees 
which were inteinicd for the eiirc of the kingdom, were uniustly 
withdrawn; and the chief lores 'os: 'hereby the esbheats '■.•.irdships, 
relief*, itc. Many ways were found «> "'ade tlie force oi tid., law, 
until an elfectual stop was put thereto, by the statute of Mcrtituin, 

7 Edward 11. 
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cient tenure, may have the custody of them, 
when void, as they ought to have. 

5.5. All woods that have been -taken into 
the lbrests(^(/^ in our own tVne, sliali forth¬ 
with be laid out again (b)^ and the like sliall 
be done with the rivers that have been taken 
or fenced in by us, during our reign. 

*56'. Ail evil customs concerning forests, war¬ 
rens, and fore.stcrs, warreners, siicrifTs, and 
their officers, rivers, and their keepers, shall 
forthwith be enquired into in each county, by 
twelve knights of the same shire, chosen by 
the most creditable persons in the same county, 
and upon oath ; and, within forty days after 
the said iiupicst, be. utterly abolished, so as 
never to be restored (c). 

5.7. Wc will immediately give up all hos¬ 
tages and cng;igements, delivered unto us by our 
English subjects, as securities for their keeping 
the peaccl and yielding us faithful service. 

(a) [By King Richard onr brother.] 

(/i) [IJnlcfts they were our demesne woods.] 

(r) [Xo freeman for the future shall give or sell any more 
of hrs land, hut so that, out of the residue, the sei-vice due to 
the lord of the fee may be sufficiently performed.] 

58. Wc 
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68 . We will entirely remove from our 
> bailiwicks the relations of Gerartl de Athyes, 

!o as that .for tlie future they shall have no 
bailiwick in England. We will also remove 
Engelard *de Cygofiy, Andrew, Peter, and 
3yon de Cancelcs, Gyon de Cygony, Geof- 
rey de Martyn and his brothers, 1‘bilip Mark 
ind his brothers, and his nephew Geoffrey, 
ind their whole retinue. 

69. And as soon as peace is restored, w'e 
ivill send out of the kingdom all foreign sol¬ 
diers, .cross-bowmen, and stipendiaries, nvhef 
are come with horses and arms, to the injury 
of our people, 

60. If any one hath been dispossessed, or 
deprived by us without the legal judgment 
of his peers, of his lands, castles, liberties 
or right, we will forthwith restore them to 
him; and if any dispute arises upon this 
head, let the matter be decided by the five 
and twenty barons hereafter mentioned *, for 
tile preservation of the peace. 

6' 1. As 

* to Matthew Paris, p. 263, their names were, 

th^B liarls ..qf .cure, AlbflBiarlei, Olocester, Winchester, Here¬ 
ford, Earl Roger, Earl Robej t, EarrMarescall-jilniori Robert 

Fit/- 
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61. As for those things, of which any 
person has, without the legal judgment of his 
peers, been dispossessed or deprived, either 
by King Henry our fatlier, (. or our brother 
King Richard, and which we have in our 
hands, or are possessed by others, and we 
are bound to warrant and make good, we 
shall have a res.pite, till the term usually al¬ 
lowed the croises; excepting those things 

.about which there is a suit depending, or 
whereof an inquest hath been made by our 
ordcu, before we undertook the crusade. Rut 
when we return from our pilgrimage,* or if 
we do not perform it, we will immedi¬ 
ately cause full justice to be administered 
therein. 

62. The same respite we shall have for dis¬ 
afforesting the forests, which Henry our fa¬ 
ther, or our brother Richard have afforested ; 
and for the wardship of the lands which are 
in anbthef’s fee, in the sapie manner as wc 

Fitz-Walter senior, Gilbert de Clare, Eustace de Vesci, llngli 
Bigod, Williannede Munbray, Gilbert de Laval, Robert de Ros. 
Richard de Perci, John Fitz-Robert, William Malet, Geoflrey 
de Say, Roger de Munbray, William de iluntiugfield, Richard 
de Muntficliet, William de Alban), the Mayor of London, and 
the Constable bf Chester. 


have 
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have hitherto enjoyed, those wardships, by 
season of a fee, held of us by knight’s ser¬ 
vice ; and fqr the abbies founded in any other 
fee than our own^ in whicji the lord of the 
fee claims a*right, ^nd when we return from 
our pilgrimage, or if we should not perform 
it, v?e will immediately do full justice to all 
tlie complainants in this behalf. 

63. No man shall be taken or imprisoned, 
upon the appeal of a woman, for the death 
of any other man than her husband. 

• 

64. All unjust and illegal fines, and all 
amerciaments imposed unjustly, and contrary 
to the law of the land, shall be entirely for¬ 
given, or else be Jeft to the decision of the 
five and twenty barons hereafter mentioned 
for the preservation of the peace, or of the 
major part of them, together with the afore¬ 
said Stephen archbishop of Canterbury, if he 
can be present, and others whom he shall think 
fit to take along with him. .\nd if he cannot 
be present, the business shall notwithstanding 
go on without him. But so that, if one oi; 
more of the aforesaid five and twenty barons 
be plaintiffs in the same cause, they shall be 
set aside, as to what conceros this particular 

H affair; 
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affair; and others be chosen in their room out 
of the said five and twenty, and sworn by thfc 
rest to decide that matter. 

65. If we have disseised or dispossessed thti 
Welsh of any lands, liberties, or 'other things, 
without the legal judgment of their peers, 
they shall im^nediately be restored to them. 
And if any dispute arises upon this head, the 
matter shall be determined in the Marches, 
by the judgment of their peers. For tene¬ 
ments in England according to the law of 
England. For tenements in Wales av^cording 
to the law of Wales. The same shall the Welsh 
do to Us and our subjects. 

66. As for all those thidgs, of which any 
Welshman hath, without the legal judgment 
of his peers, being disseised or deprived, by 
King Henry our father, or our brother King 
Richard, and .which we either have in our 
hands, or others are possessed of, and we arc 
obliged to warrant it ; we shall have a respite 
till the time generally allowed, the croises: 
excepting* those things about which a suit is de¬ 
pending, or whereof an inquest has been made 
by our order, before we undertook the cru¬ 
sade. But when‘we return, or if we stay at 

home 
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home and do not perform our pilgrimage, we 
will immediately do them full justice accord¬ 
ing to the laws of the Welsh, and of the parts 
afore-mentiqned. 

67 . We’will witWout delay dismiss the son 
of Lewelin; and all the Welsh hostages, and 
rele’ase them from the engagements they en¬ 
tered into with Us, for the preservation of the 
peace. 

68. We shall treat with Alexander King ol 
Scots, concerning the restoring of his sist«n-s 
and hostages, and his right and liberties,* in* 
the same form and manner as we shall do to 
the rest of our barons of England ; unless* by 
the engagements which his father William late 
King of Scots Ifeth entered into with us it 
ought to be otherwise; and this shall be left 
to the determination of his peers in our 
court. 

69 . All the aforesaid customs and lib'ferties 
which we have granted, to be holden in our 
kingdom, as much as it belongs to us towards 
our people; all our subjects, as ^ell clergy 
as laity, shall observe as far as they are con¬ 
cerned, towards their dependents. 

H* 2 
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70, And whereas, for the honour of God, 
and the amendment of our kingdom, and for 
quieting the discord that has arisen between 
Us and our barons, we have granted all the 
things aforesaid; willing to^render them firm 
and lasting, we, do give a’hd grant our subjects 
the following security; namely, that the ba¬ 
rons may choose five and twenty barons of 
the kingdom, whom they think convenient, 
who shall take care, with all their might, to 
’hold and observe, and cause to be observed, 
the peace and liberties we have granted them, 
and by this our present Charter confirmed. So 
as that if we, our justiciary, our bailiffs, or 
any of our officers, shall in any case fail in, 
the performance of them, towards any per¬ 
son ; or shall break through any of tliese ar¬ 
ticles of peace and security, and the offence is 
notified to four barons, chosen out of the five 
and twenty afore-mentioned, the said four ba¬ 
rons shall repair to Us, or our justiciary if 
we are out of the realm, and laying open the 
grievance, shall petition to have it redressed 
without delay; and if it is not redressed by 
Us, or, if we should chance to be out of the 
realm, if 4t is not redressed by our justiciary, 
within forty days, reckoning from the time 
it has been notified to Us, or to our justiciary 

if 
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if we should be out of the realm ; the four 
barons aforesaid shall lay the cause before the 
rest of the five and twenty barons; and the 
said five, and twenty barons, together with the 
community of the whole; kingdom, shall distrain 
and distress atl the ways possible; namely, 
by seizing our castles, lands, possessions, and 
In any other manner they can, till the grievance 
is redressed according to their pleasure, saving 
harmless our own person, and the person of our 
queen and children; and when it is redressed, 
they shall obey Us as before. 

71. And any person whatsoever In th^ 
kingdom may swear that he will obey the 
orders of the five and twenty barons afore¬ 
said, in the execution of the premises, and that 
he will distress Us, jointly with them, to the 
utmost of his power; and we give public and 
free liberty to any one that will swear to them, 
and never shall hinder any person from taking 
the same oath. 

72. As for all those of our subjects, who will 
not, of their own accord, swear to join the five 
and twenty barons, in distreining and distres¬ 
sing us, we will issue our order to make them 
take the same oath, as aforesaid. 


73 . And 
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73. And if any one of the five and twenty 
barons dies, or goes out of the kingdom, or is 
hindred any other way, from putting the things 
aforesaid in executicn, the rest of the,said five 
and twenty barons may choose another in liis 
room, at their discretion, who shall be Sworn in 
like manner, as the rest. 

74. Irr all things that are committed to the 

charge of these five and twenty barons, if, 
when they are all assembled together, they 
should happen to disagree about any matter; 
or some of them, when summoned, will not 
‘or' cannot come, whatever is agreed upon, or 
enjoined by the major part of those who are 
present, shall be reputed as firm and valid, as 
if all the five and twenty had given their con¬ 
sent, and the aforesaid five and twenty shall 
swear, that all the premises they shall faithfully 
observe, and cause with all their power to be 
observed, / 

75. And we will not, by ourselves, or others, 
procure any thing, whereby any of these con¬ 
cessions and liberties be revoked, or lessened; 
and i-f any sueh thing be obtained, let it be null 
and void: neither shall we ever make use of it, 
either by ourselves, or any other. 


76. And 
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76. And all the ill-will, anger, and malice, 
that hath arisen between us and our subjects, 
of the c!^*rgy and laity, from the first breaking 
out of tlic dii^ension boeween us, we do fully 
remit, and forgiv^. Moreover, all trespasses 

'occasioned hv the said dissension, from Easter in 
t^ie sixtecnlf v-'U' of our reign, till the restora¬ 
tion of peace and tranquillity,^ we hereby entirely 
remit, to all, clergy as well as laity, and as far 
as in Us lies, do fully forgive. 

77. We have moreover granted th^m' our 
letters-patent testimonial of Stephen lord arch-' 
bishop of Canterbury, Henry lord archbishop of 
Dublin, and the bishops aforesaid, as also of 
Master Pandulph, for the security and conces¬ 
sions aforesaid.* 

78. Wherefore we will, and firmly enjoin, 
that the church of England be free, and that 
all men in our kingdom, have and hold, all the 
aforesaid liberties, rights, and conceSsions, truly 
and peaceably, freely and quietly, fully and 
wholly, to themselves and their heirs, of Us and 
our heirs, in all things and places Tor ever, as is 
aforesaid. 

79. It is also sworn, rfs well on our part, as 


on 
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on the part of the barons, that all the things 
aforesaid shall faithfully and sincerely be ob¬ 
served. 

/ 

Given under our hand in the ptfesdnce of ‘the wit¬ 
nesses above-named^ and many other^y in the 
Meadow called Runingraede, between Win • 
delesore and Stanes, the \5th day of Juncy in 
the \7th year of our reign. 

o-So as we are first acquainted therewith, 

or our justiciary, if we should not be in Eng¬ 
land. 


-o And in the same manner, about ad¬ 
ministering justice, deafibresting the forests, let¬ 
ting them continue. - 

t 

- 4 - Either in England or Wales.-— 

. •. F6r ever.— 

There are two Copies of the above Charter in the Cotto¬ 
nian library/, wbkh are as old as the time of King John. One 
has the broad Seal, and both appear to be written by the same 
hand. That which bath no Seal, hath two slits at the bottom, 
from which, without doubt, originally hung two Seals. The 
words at the enderf the Charter beginning with, “ So," and 
ending with “ For ever," are placed in the like manner in the 
original, and referred to by the same marks. 


BILL 



BILL OF EIGHTS. 


t ^ TBK 

• DECLARATION OF RIGHTS 


or THE 

PEOPLE OF ENGLAND, 

Made by the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, 
and the Commons, assembled at Westminster, 
assented to and confirmed by WILLIA*M, 
Prince of Orange, and the Princess MA*RV, 
previous to the offer made them of the Crown, 
by the Convention, February 13, 1689. 

"'^^^HEREAS tjje late King James the Second, 
by the assistance of divers evil counsellors, 
judges, and ministers employed by him, did en¬ 
deavour to subvert and extirpate the Protestant 
religion, and the laws and liberties of this king¬ 
dom ; by assuming and exercising a power of 
dispensing with, and suspending of laws, with¬ 
out consent of parliament; by committing and 
prosecuting divers worthy prelates„for humbly 
petitioning to be excused from concurring to 
the said assumed power; by issuing, and caus¬ 
ing to be executed, a commission under the 

r great 
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great seal, for erecting a court called The Court 
of Commissioners for Ecclesiastical Causes; by 
levying money for and to tlie use of the crown, 
by pretence of prerogati’t^e, for other time, and 
in ocher manner, than tlie s^ne was granted 
by parliament ; by raising and keeping a stand¬ 
ing army within this kingtiom in timb bf j>cace, 
without consent of parliament, and quartering 
soldiers contrary to law ; by causing divers good 
.subjects, being Protestants, to be disarmed, at 
the same time when Papists Were both armed 
and employed contrary to law; by violating 
the freedom of electiem of members to serve in 
parliament; by prosecutions in the Court of 
King^s Bench for matters and causes cognizable 
only in parliament j and by divers other arbitrary 
and illegal courses. And whereas, of late years, 
partial, corrupt, and unqualJned persons Have 
been returned and served on juries in trials, and 
particularly divers jurors in trials for high treason, 
whicE were not freeholders; and excessive bail 
hath been required of persons committed in cri¬ 
minal casbs, to elude the benefit of the laws made 
for the liberty of the subjects; and excessive fines 
have been imposed; and illegal and cruel punisli- 
hients inflicted ; and several grants and promises 
matle of fines and forfeitures, before any convic¬ 
tion or judgment against the persons uponw'hbm 

the 
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the same were to be levied. All which are ut¬ 
terly and directly contrary to the known laws 
and statutes, and freedom of this realm. 

And whereas Sie qaid late King James' the Se¬ 
cond having abdicated the government, and the 
throne being thereby vacant, his Highness the 
Prince of Orange (whom it hath pleased Al¬ 
mighty God to make the gloriofls instrument of 
delivering this kingdom from popery and arbi¬ 
trary power) did, by the advice of the Lords spi-* 
ritual and temporal and divers principal perscins 
of the Commons, cause letters to be written to the 
lords spiritual and temporal, being Protestants, 
and other letters to the several counties, cities, 
universities, boroughs, and cinque-ports, Tor the 
chusing of such .persons to represent them, as 
were of right to be sent to parliament, to meet 
and sit at Westminster upon the twenty-second 
day of January,in the year 1689, in order to 
such an establishment, as that their religion, laws, 
and liberties imight hot again be in ganger of 
being subverted. UpOft which letters, elections 
having been accordingly made ; and thereupon 
the Lords spiritual and temporal, an4 Commons, 
pursuant to their several letters and elections, 
being now assembled in a full and free repre¬ 
sentative of this nation, talking into their most 

I S serious 
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serious consideration the best means for attaining 
the ends atoiesaid, do in the first place (as their 
ancestors in like case have usually done) for vin¬ 
dicating and asserting their ancient rights and 
liberties; declare, ' ( 

I. That the pretended power of suspending 
laws, or execution of laws, by regal authority, 
without consent of parliament, is illegal. 

9. That the pretended power of dispensing 
with laws, or the execution of laws, by regal 
apthQlity, as it hath been assumed and exer¬ 
cised of late, is illegal. 

3. That the commission for erecting the late 
court of Commissioners for Ecclesiastical Causes, 

•f ' 

and all other commissions and courts of the 
like nature, are illegal and pernicious. 

4 . That the levying of money for or to the 
use of^ thc^ crown, by pretence of prerogative, 
without grant of parliament, for longer time, 
or in any other manner than the same is or 
shall be granted, is ill^al. 

•5. That it. is the right of the subjects to 

petition 
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petition the king, and all commitments and pro¬ 
secutions for such petitioning, are illegal. 

6. That • raising and keeping a standing 
army witijin thj kingdorft in time of peace, 
unless it be with the consent of parliament, is 
against law. 

7. That the subjects which .are Protestants, 
may have arms for their defence, suitable to 
their condition, and as allowed by law. 

8. That elections of members of parliajndnt 
ought CO be free. 

9. That the freedom of speech, and debates 
or proceedings in parliament, ought not to be 
impeached or questioned in any court or place 
out of parliament. 

10. That excessive bail ought not to be re¬ 

quired, nor excessive fines imposed, nor cruel 
and unusual punishments inflicted, • • 

11. That jurors ought to be duly empanelled 
and returned, and jurors which pase upon men 
in trials of high treason ought to be freeholders. 


IS. That 
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. 19. That dll grants and promises of fines and 
forfeitures of particular persons, before con¬ 
viction, are illegal and void. 

15. And that, for redress of all grievances, and 
for the amending, strengthening, and preserving 
of the laws, parliaments ought to be held fre¬ 
quently. 

r 

And they do claim, demand, and insist upon 
all and singular the premises, as their undoubted 
rights and liberties. And no declarations, judg¬ 
ments, doings, or proceedings, to the prejudice 
of the people in any of the said premises, ought 
in any wise to be drawn hereafter into conse¬ 
quence or example. To which demand of their 
rights they are particularly encouraged by the 
declaration of his Highness the l^rinceof Orange, 
as being the only means for obtaining a full re¬ 
dress and remedy therein. 

Having therefore an entire confidence, that his 
said Highness the Prince of Orange will perfect 
the deliverance so far advanced by him, and will 
still preserve them from the violation of their 
rights, which'they have here asserted, and from all 
other attempts upon their religion, rights, and li¬ 
berties ; .the Lords spiritual and temporal, assem¬ 
bled 
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bled at Westminster, do resolve, Xltftt William 
and Mary, Prince and Princess of Orange, be, 
and be declared King and Queen of England, 
France, and Ireland, and the dominions there¬ 
unto belongingj to hold -the crown and royal 
dignity of the said* kingdoms and dominions to 
Ihem the’said Prince and Princess, during their 
lives and the life of the survivor of them ; and 
that the sole and full exercise of the regal power 
be only in, and executed by the said Prince of 
Orange in the names of the said Prince jin^ 
Princess during their joint lives; and after their 
decease the said crown and royal dignity pfthe 
said kingdoms and dominions to be to the heir ' 
of the body of the said Princess ; and for default 
of such issue, to the Princess Anne of Denmark, 
and the heirs of her body; and for default of 
such issue, to tWe heirs of the body of the said 
Prince of Orange. 

And the said Lords spiritual and temporal, and 
commons, do pray tte said Prince and Princess 
of Orange .to accept the same accordfngl^. And 
that the oaths hereafter mentioned be taken by 
all persons of whom the oaths of allegiance and 
supremacy might be required by liw, instead of 
them; and that the said oa^ of allegiance and 
supremacy be abrogated. 


J[, J.B. 
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I, A. B. do sincerely promise and swear. 
That I will be faithful and bear true allegiance 
to their majesties, King William and Queen 
Mary. So help me God. 

I) A.B. do swear. That I do from my heart ab¬ 
hor, detest, and abjure, as impious and hejre- 
tical, this damnable doctrine and position—^That 
princes excommunicated or deprived by the 
Pope, or any authority of the see of Rome, may 
be deposed or murdered by their subjects, or any 
other whatsoever. And I do declare. That no 
foreign prince, person, prelate, state, or poten¬ 
tate,' hath, or ought to have, any jurisdiction, 
power, superiority, pre-eminence, ^r authority 
ecclesiastical or spiritual, within this realm. 

So help me God. 


FINIS. 


MalMl b« MACDOITAID lod flQlT, 
48,fair, VMt laUhMd. 
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PREFACE 


The epistolary style is chosen, to avoid th« 
necessity of following a continued train of,ar¬ 
gument. Few people can be brought to close 
reasoning by any device; and attention is ex¬ 
cited more easily'than kept up. If 1 am tedious, 
it is not because I am prolix, but because the 
natural ardour of my reader carries him before 
me. May I be tedious to a thousand such! 
There are events enough in life, without these 
that are* passing, oiiNivhich we may be cold and 
indifferent, formal and. systematic. 




LETTERS 


ASDUSSSED TO 

LORD L’IVERPOOL, 


AND 

THE PARLIAMENT. 


Clementior certe est pastor qui lopum necat quam qui servat: rex, 
qui sontAn camifici tradit quam qui cripit. Si necas^ nniiu nece*iono> 
ccutis multos morti eripis : sin parois, quia el istum sn4 impunitate et 
alios pnris impunitatis spc, adquodvis scelus patraudum audaciores fads, 
innocuos postea innumeros illoram manibus interfids. Nempe quos* 
dam necare dementia est j quosdam servare, rrudelitas. 

• Yindiciffl contra Tyraonos, Quxstio<.llI. 


LETTER I. 

I KNOW hot whether your Lordship will read 

• • 

thesMS letters ; but l^have the confidence to as¬ 
sert that, if you do, you may gain as much in 

wisdom as you expend ip time. Precious and 

■ ■Jl' 

irretrievable.as Ume is, it is betterit should 
be deducted, or lost, from any occupation, how- 



ever active,.however momentous, than that sys¬ 
tems should be hastily adopted, or treaties 
signed, which may entail \yars, calamities, and 
disgraces, both on our ehildreb and our re- 
motest posterity. 

1 am conscious, that the weight and value of 
opinions depend less on u'hat is delivered than 
^where; that many things have appeared in 
pamphlets, and have been forgotteii in a week, 
which* ha(tl|hey been uttered by a successful 
minister, or a clamorous leader of opposition, 
would have been i^uotejl as most pro,found,and 
eloqi|ent. I wish to be estimated by tto other 
standard than the truth of my ob^rvations, apd 
|(|iaU be contented if it, is acknowledged by ho¬ 
nest and wise men, that I express !^nglish sen- 
timent;^ in^.English language. Kotbing seerns 
more easy, yet nothing js||ore r^g^, ^yitevef 
^rote a pamphlet ji I belong no party* no fac¬ 
tion^ no no coterie1 {jMOSi^ss no |eat in 
Parliara^®6|g,brevct or by pnldhase^ I can af-. 
ford to,Jhve withput jt; hut Lcanuot affPrd that 
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vast accumiiiation of taxes which will arise 
from another war, if, after our experience, we 
concludeanother probationaiy peace, and euleron 
a new of experiments, with all our instru¬ 

ments unscrewed, and all our phials evaporated-^ 
) 

If your Lordship should not have the Ife'isiire 

or the inclinatidn to peruse these letters, it may 

• ■ • 

perhaps be suffidient to fulfil my hopes, if you 
will ask yobrselfthe following short questio’ns. 
I think you will answer them as I h'hve-done; 
that we shall differ only in the process of their 
operation on our minds, a^fl uotatall in theresult. 

SI. Cannot we, at the present time, reduce 
the power of Prance within such limits, as may 
secure us from future wars against that country, 
and as may secure both that country aild ours 
frompei^^uai priv||li 9 ns and animosities? 

S. Unless We do it now, is theM^ile slightest 
probability that so favorable an o^drtunity will 
recur any futmw Wriod. 
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5. Is not the death, or perpetual imprison- 
ment, of Bonaparte requisite tor this end ? Is it 
not desirable both to France and England ? Has 
beany claim or any hold on the a^fFections of the 
French or of the English ? 

4. IfF ranee vvds powortul enough, at the ac¬ 
cession of Louis XIV. to conquer, in different 
campaigns, so many provinces,- as at last, with 
their united strength, enabled her to menace the 
existence of every, State in Europe, to influence 
every Government,, and indped, mnlcss the ek- 
menes'tifid conspired af^Hist her, to subvert every 
one^' is it not requisite, for tli'e^/pdcpendence 
and' safety of all nations, that the exieat|ifof 
l^rance shall not exceed, farthest, her limits at 
his accession^;? 

6. If anrefieinionte with ^i^h|i)rc!unaR 

for a minisl^, could alarm aitw disquiet all Eu- 

^ \ t * 

iojje, and^^ld seizq,8everal CfF her richc^ pro¬ 
vinces, ihrdly two-thirds % what, accord¬ 
ing todb^ropositions of pppeetatesuiep, is in 
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future to be considered as France, will not Bona- 
parte, 

“ Inured to blood, and nursed in scenes of woe,” 

a defeated, it is trde, but more often a fortunate, 
General, bp equally able to extend his territory, 
and to renew the calamities he has brought so re¬ 
peatedly on Europe ? 

(i. tias he not reduced to misery and desola¬ 
tion the greater part of the Continent? Has he^ 
not destroyed more than one million of her inha¬ 
bitants / Has he not declared that the conquest 
of Holland is necessary to hiS possession’of Bel- 
gium ? Ilas-he not also had the irapudenroe to 
tlt^featen that, if he could not possess, and keep 
possession of, England, he would, how’evSr, 
make it intolerable to live in, 

7 . forg^^f^tn the death of so many, ^ 

and of our bravest feen; the ruifirbfso many, 
and4)f our most' industrious; if 'S^^ake him a 
free present of all our contributions for the last 
twt 111 }' ye.irs,‘’an'll 1^ all tlfe effects we can mort- 
*gag?T8rttie next centtiry^ Jf we perfltit lytn to 
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hold a festi^lof blood at our expence, whenever 
.it pleases him to proclaim'it, is it not enough 
Must we add to our 1 bpraiity from the ruin and 
H^^tinctiou of our neighbours? 1-Iare,.;we any 
right to be parties in the surrender of the Nether¬ 
lands ? Is it because they have alw'ays been dis¬ 
tinguished for their*-Bravery, tJ»eiE.»yreedoa:^,and 
their Religion, that we should deliver them up, 
bound hand and foot, to a Deserter, an Usuroer. 
and an .Atheist? 

^as not Francg, as h^fl^y ip 1783 as in 
ioitf »"W?8 she n<^i.a|,^ppy with afamify of 
twe^^your millions as with aQ h^tahlishmmi of 
fortja? #be was not, whether jsjthe pride 
France or the security England the proper^ 
object for ourj|?resent consideratioi| ? 

9. Can wCf witi^ j^isdon| 4 )l|tv»th leave 

a more nunt^us populationon a morp extended 
terri|ory than is pos^sed by py of 

the a^ceid ^tdiies ? 


MyJqoI»1 coDceive,these ninp main tf-^3«uoa, 
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artd tbose which spring immediately from under 

them, to,admit no other than one and the same 

answer froto all mankind. I sent the letters, 

which’ftlkyW ihis,* in which they are discussed 
• • 

more ht lar^e» tO the Editor of the Courier, on 
the twentieth Of October. The succession of 

r 

great events, ^‘perhaps a diversity of opinion in 
the Editor and his party, have prevented their 
publicatioiSf* All the arguments occurred to me 
long before; but, whether to me or to Vjjth^rs 
first, I cannot tell: I wish it hAd been to your 
Lordship, Th%y pa^s^ into thfe hands of 
sotne few politicians, feW literary men, 

without any anxiety‘of miiie for the pr^S^dh of 
J^uence, of enei^y, or even of originaWly. 
Qti the eontfftry; I co^ld wish nothing I havfe 
written to be considered as more than a simple, 
or less than a momentous truth; 1!hd I would 
rather all thought as I do* befm* 

me, and expressed Its seiitimenfjifillrrth tnucb 
morlf^igour and animation. 

Some, who hafo read fhese letters, declare 
‘^^fffi^S^ttainl^ Wer6 i^lpitten lyr aif |^[|^maB> 
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others fix the stigma on an inhabitant of Wales. 
Your Lordship will attend to neither of these 
judges, and \^ill regard not the Author, but the 
arguments. These, 1 presume, ^eaf no charac- 
teristic of the nations to which, they ere attributed. 

A worthy man has wounded my pride a^little, 
by ascribing my arguments to.a combination of 
those gentlemen, whom the goodnature, the 
discernment, fnd the perseverance of Lady Hol¬ 
land, has at last instructed to make a distinc¬ 
tion, in the right.place, t^fvrenn wili and shall; 
and'’ 1 t ^04 under her have also made no 

in^grt^iderable progress in the management cf.a 
s^er fork> I am informed hy asprvant of m|i^, 
it correspondent with one in that family, 
they have imt.broken a plate n^r overturned a 
tureen them last idiree months; arfd^lliat he does 
not mention thisifrom anytipsii'e tehlbisrof his 
kinsmen>„hipi to show thaf" a ^od table is sure 
to^rodiU^Pphod manners, and fven where you 
would leai^ expect them. 

I ^a|| nothing of jtheir pril[ciple8,««£;^-I<«novT 
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notwhat they are; but their voic.e is at once so 
feeble and so elevated, their language so sordid, 
and yet so ostentatious, that they remind me of 
whatever is most*incongruous to any of the 
senses: of bulky animals with birds’ beads, (the 
only remains of antiquity to which indeed they 
bear any reseniWance) and of Jlttar of roses from 
some cheap shop, refreshed and -renovated by 
the fumes of sulphur. They are purgent; but 
it is the pufg^nce that arises from the reny^ last 
stage of putridity. 

These are your entiu^es: I am not. These 
w^ld be your ToUowers: I would not. I^was 
tftfirst to abjure the party of the whigs, 
i^all be the l«»l to abjure the principles, Wheftf 
the leiftlers had broken all their promises to the 
natibn|( hwf'shewn their utter ifleaptfCity to 
irtanag«^4ts affaif^tod their inclination to 
crouch before the enemy, 1 permit^ my heart, 
afteftsOme struggles, to subside, repose in 
the cool of this reflection. Let them escape: 
it IS ouly’tho nation that ever dragged 

*fiU%''i<;!aWeness ttl'the scaflbld. 
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LETTER II. 

( 

Writers have often a^^tinction, m 

the very midst of party zeal, between the events 
of ike day, and those which, , ittstheir o|hnion, 
were more iikely to interest .fa tore generatioalT. 
Our age, which has abolished "so otiiliny distinc¬ 
tions <of less moment, has at last abolish^ this; 
and the evehts<of the day, and the-)|dlNmtages 
which bur stateAoen ma^'dbtlve fihom them, 
wil^^rhaps be Qfmi<^i|»^pbrtance to posterity, 
tbf^flhy that httvjs occurnsdin this country s^Qpe 
tl# estabUshment of chri«tiinity«^ i 

To specolejtb. on the future^ is|:0ihmoi^to thb 
minds<of a^i soii^e confine theii* ^Upl^tiohs to 
their own advantages, sosa^ej^ the pr«i|>(^t3i^t 
glory of tb^;^ country, and otfa|ers extend them 
to the reiiH|Bt interests .of m^k'md. Of the 
firl^ it is .^pedient to ss^nbdiing: the latter 
two parties are to be,com|ftei|fied, adbording to 
tlie.m^s they adc^t proyagothiliret 
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their tenets. But some events are so stupend¬ 
ous, that the wise and simple, the active and in- 
dolent, men of pleasure and^religious men, make 
the same inquiry^ atiyj almost with the same so- 
licijtude, be the remit?'* Something 

we must have to direct-us, and something to 
rest upon in th^fogress of oui» pursuits. .Fond 
as.,^very man is of indulging in conjectures, and 
particularly ift^h^se which he himself has raised 

up from the foundation, I think it safer tp be 
^ • • 
guided iq my opinion of what is likely to occur, 

by the indicatiot^ of ^ose whot^touch the very 

springs^ and whoregulat^^ far us human ppwer 

can do so, the umchmery of politics. Or^tj^s 

principle I shall declaration of Lq^d 

Casttereagh ; freely, as becomes an Englishman ;> 
'■* , 
decorQ.uj|ly, as becomes a gentlemup; and, to the 

best of my jiud^^nt, narrowly and int^nat**ly, as 

beeomesfi'politiciai^kftd a scholar, l-presume 

then to form no opinioh of my own,the plane 

and intentions oEour government: j|^ount no 

hippogrif, and cobtend with no chimera. 


Tn'''i«o*^ech di Lord ji^astlereagh^n the 
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augmentation of the army from the militia,* the 
principal expression is liable to serious misun¬ 
derstanding, and not at all the less so for being 
several times repeated. I shall transcrilie it as it 
Jirst appears,from the LondonPacket of 'the twelfth 

I 

of November; a paper, in my opinion, written 
with more purity, and conducts^ with thore im¬ 
partiality iHan any other. 

‘♦It had followed tAat, oecanse our excr¬ 
ons were Hdiitedf progressm, and accord¬ 
ing to the na^ral pon^lf of nfan, that we 
gone on pto^MiAvelp, to successes and 
vJetbries. lie was satined that' in so doing we 
done well, and thaif’^he'resources 
country had grown instead of bte^g diminished; 
because the energies of the ^Untry bad not 
been* sad#ficedjby any untiatSraT'4bttension -of 
our power wte&bever/*'" 

Prdgflipon was never the result of Khttlation; 
but ft is true enough that we havd^gone on pro- 
gremveltf^ because’our ^^ions ^oxe\))rogres- 
sive. ^ should rather havJ^ttribu’tedThlTwn- 
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fused and turbid sentence to a certain country¬ 
man of his, who so constantly announces in the 
public prints that he is coming again into office, 
had I nol jccad it fn a paper where the debates are 
given correttly, and where his Lordship’s party 
and principles are never misrepresented. It is 
not, however, a»y intention to pry for petty 
faults in the language of an eloquent and able 
man; but I must remark that, where a man’s 

aims or reasonings are clear and definite,, hfs 

• • 

language is rarely otherwise... The naturalpow- 
ers of man fprra ad^tft link of,connexion with 
the subject. The first anj^,|i{nple meaning ofithe 
words, is the phys^e^l pfl^wer of the creature map • 
th^^il^t is—by drpppipg a little our attention 
frotp the v/QTdm^rali^t%& general powers which 
he‘posspses,both by the principles of his growth, 
and by the momunirgies which he haj^cq«ircd, 
from ^ Situation a^d^is exertions in society. 

Inst^d of “ tlte natural powers, his 

Jjordship evidently means the rnilibufy power of 
the »a(ipn,< 



Politicians can seldom talk like philoso{^kefs 
witii any safety, or act like them with any suc¬ 
cess. There is a certain species, or rather a cer¬ 
tain stage, of refinement, tllet''rejects frlain lan¬ 
guage : but the perfection of true refinement is 
to appreciate it justly, Upoit’this foundation, 
and upon this only, rests sovem^n and eonsum- 
mate eloquence. The thunderbolts of Demmit- 
henes and Pascal, men without ‘any third in 
vigour and purity of expression, Were not forged 
in the caverns of Etna, nor anvilt^ out by 
giants. Commhn minds, lUd" amon^ these are 
sorUbVery learnt, tlrtMJ^er' what there is about 
tteie writers, to s'trike to forfcibly. The iel^ret 
illhis; they throw aside>i«tfty thing thatobst^ts 
fteir force, and look steadfly’before they 

- 1 vfish iSa see a little mojl ^fcilioh bbth In 
the style and in%e couns^S of out P|illldliht. 
There is a djIFgrence between the extension, 
o^poCrer^Jjld the exertion of th|jnQ. An idler may 
txtenS his arms when he yawns, wJ^ than a pu* 
h^ '-fightt. It ailjbrs tohae that our 



if not too much extended, has been often 
extended in a wrong direction, and that it has not 
been exerle'd so constantly and regularly, as was 
requisite.fateajth and vigour. In esiimating 
oOr successes^ 1 must confess I attribute more 
to the climate of {lussi^, than to the counsels of 
II the cabinetsEurope. Eor twenty yciiars, 
every qne was equally swayed by blind passions 
and lame coijl^el^. In all governments, and af all 
times, the passions both mislead and debilitate; 
but en’ei|jy true wisdom. It never varies’ in 
its essence; it varmS in its application inces- 
santly. It has, however^^e great channel) fnd 
rii^ into no othes^.uptil^ this be full. Our en^m^ 
is ]||a^ce.«What pQEtjpii of France? Her arn|yt 
Whaf raises t^atmjri what supports it; what 
piits it in motion: what gives it its direction? 
Bonaparte. ^ him, then, BhO||ld all our^ 

eflfepft#'i>*^ade ince^|ntly; even if he had coin- 
xnitted no cruelties against our coij^trymen; if 
be had imprisoned, if he had assass^|||isd, none 
of them; i^^Captain Wright were still living;^ 
the glory of his gktfious ptofession; if he 
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never been extended on the rack; if he«,Jb<^ 
never called on his beloved country to think, 
amidst her victories, on his captivity, and to 
avenge bis unmerited and ciuel .death. We 
fight against Bonaparte, and? have been fight¬ 
ing against him, until nnore ^than on.e gene¬ 
ration of warriois has passed, ^es, we 

are permitted to fight, but we'«iust not attempt 
. to dethrone him, He calls himsc|]f sacred; we 

hfold him so. We must not even interfere in 

« 

liis* government, because it mightyjptatc the 
French! Is this the langu^C of tl^'eloquent 
an^afdent Burke? ^re these the maxims,of 
%im^ who is fantasticaUy ,called “ the ,g;sii|i|t 
rtatesman now no heav^.^rn 

minister?” Prove that yojsijbelj^v.f in the,divi¬ 
nity of hjs descent, by believing^.in the ini^l- 
latioi),, o 5 ^t least in the wjMdo|^ 1|^8 »coimj- 
sels.. He coult^^ot do whatthe'fdeii|^M^^^ve 
done. He^ont^lpUed wit^ the torrent of lava; 
'y^u traipse on the scattered cinders. The 
|il>pjulatioa.of France is exhau<ited«|i This is the 
ment; of.politicuai^. r Three hundred 
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extinct, three hundred and fifty thou¬ 
sand prisoners, in the space of twelve mottths. 
Neither exchequer nor cqnscription can repair 
these losses. Hie wildernesses of a vast nation 
wail aloud with them: her neighbours fly from 
her, as udder the ban of God. Yet we are to 
treat with delteacy^ and approach with caution, 
a most insolent and ferocious band of robbers. 
If we really fSSel, or Ought to feel, any resj^ot- 

for the French character, a character which, the 

• • 

manly Engliish held,evcr in sovereign contempt, 
long befoffe its rifttonness lost the varnish that 
covered it*, if we really do however feel respbct 
dl^hiidefness for people* so 'prostituted to arf 
most hideous fard^s of tyranny, one aftfer 
afiothOr, let i^*^Msisft'tftein to reassert the com¬ 
ing dignity of our nature, and to»pour their 
vengi^ife on cdtermon enemy. If we leave' 
hiit#y|i^^ hH' conquests, if we leave him aS' 
latge a territory as that with which'^ouis XIV 
conquered Alsace and a part of the Nl^^rlands, 
Will not he reconquer whatever he ^ has lost?^ 
SfeuU we ^;ttrn be'^|b« rented: with' ah expdi# 

c 
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menjal pe,ace? Shall we ever be able to 
one,of another kind, with a wretch so perfidious 
and remorseless ? The million of human lives 
which he has sacrificed to his ambition, demand^ 
his life: eternal justice demands it% What! 
shall we fight only until he consents to ex¬ 
change some stone walls for some sugar-planta- 
tiohs, and throws down the bag of horse-beans 
tha\ he holds up against our coffee? .What 
scofis, what bitter scorn would Lord Chatham 
^110 one can mistake the Lord Chatba|n I mean) 
pour forth against England, crouchi|jg from an 
^1,ovation to which she never rose hefore, down 
to^axiegradation to whicji.the united world 
not reduce her! We ne^|^ hay,o compifpmise^ 
with crime: w-e never ws^rcod agairt^t so 

foul and pi^jlanimous a crimiotij|» Sh?l| %t; 
contofnptj|)Je faction, whichxo;#^ 
duct a war, iiq|j. ptesorvp a, peai^,^^pf^^^^to 
set limits, t« o.u3hc)Kei5tionf andpur ,fntjl)nsinsj|p^ 
Sl^ajil th^\who folt. tjheir sup^efi.orjty .t 9 <,it, in 
tb^idftjpf Jheir,}re,ver§cs^,j|;>ol^,>t^abilities ^nd 



joining hands with it? Shall they not rather 
pursue that policy to which thcy-ascribe the 
renovation of our prosperity, and demand, as‘ 
their poiVerful leader would have dictated,' 
“ jndemnity for the past and security for the 
future?” If the power of France witlim'its an¬ 
cient limits, and under its mefet dissolute and 
effeminate kings, was enough to threaten and 
disturb the ^Vhole continent of Europe, and ul¬ 
timately (as we have seen) to subjugate it, •will 
you permit such a nation to retain an accession 
of strength, torn by perfidy and violence from 
our con federates and allies, and residing in the 
hanffs of a tyrant; who hath incessantly stalktfd 
forward frotii us'urpktjon to usurpation! You 

shew Alacrity'^^ough' in enterprises in which 
* 

th'e'p«*Ople second you reluctantly. Will you 
8h'ewhl0fee*wht>% the quarrel is as much theirs 
this a'^sulKcient reason for what 
you are pleased to call your modera^on ? “ We 
are'not to tncddle,” my Lord Castlefd%h says, 
** with that great and powerful country itself.^ 
Why ffot? Has’ t|B(i!«that great and powcrfild 



couQ|j^ meddled with every other ? Is she not 
gp'eat and povveiful, because she has done so^ 
t& it not lawful in all warfare, is it not expedient, 
nod jn our own power at present, to chastise 
aggressions, to avenge injuries; and is not a se~ 
verpand signal retribution the surest guard against 
their recurrence?' I am astonished at so pacific 
and softa declaration; I am in consternation at 

a. 

^uch a dereliction of duty, as indej^ it appears 
to me, from a man so brave and honourable as 

t 9 

Lord Castlereagh. I am certain he would en- 
counter the danger of ii^tant death^ to rescue 
any utter stranger, if be beheld him exposed to 
such cruelties and indj^nitids, as Boni^mrte 
hath inflicted on many Hundred thousands of 
the bravest and l>e8t among mankind. It is not 

i ^ f ^ S ^ ^ \ 

the language of bis heart; it is mt the counsel 

® J " & .isl T ^ 

of his understanding; it is not the- system he 
will follow. If 8ho^ld»^tbe cries of ^Utoos 
^redresse^ wi^soa^d for ever in In's ears, 
«B)idst sarcasms of that profligate and de- 
ffrn^^,crew, which Qo one in the gaming-house 

/.! I. ff Ut > » ». ' ) . 

jlt- iSon* dppper^aMilgh t%|?ad,- and no-ons^ 





rt»e tavern is shameless enough to follow. Would 
it not, without all this, be enough to recollect,’ 
and receive no fvleasure from, the unrivafied elo¬ 
quence of his departed friend? He Iras long been 
without a competitor, in the House of Com¬ 
mons: he is now without an opponent. The 
tide of popular opinion never rose higher, and 
never rose less tumultuously. Until the present 
hour, indeed, the nation W'as never unanimott§; 
nor was there ever a time when the enemy bath 
suffered such sudden and terrible and reiterated 


reverees. I^nfess we follow him up.whiie we can, 
the spirit of England will be more brohen titan 

i" • 

the spirit of France. We are driven no longer to 
expedients or experiments. The season for di¬ 


versions is over. We fight with surer weapons 
tj^an finances. Refinements in policy seldom 
have succeeded with any people^ and with Is 
wou^li’^b^ just as lllktiish as to substitute tlie 
rapier for the bayonst. Alacri^, an^ steadinesli, 
and force, must do the business ; a force, 


e, incessant, undiminished, and undivi^^. 
e further we a^^l^ce, the ^rthet do 
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t|}Q<eneo[Qr;frain the vespurces of our allies, an^ 
the more is his recruiting-ground pontracted. 

I see np .rpason .to bdlieve. that^ ihe. English pf 
the present day would be av&rse from occupying 
the ssime cities and fpi tressesf that were coli- 
quered by the Duke of,Marlborough,,, or would 
tbipk it less glorious or less just to conquer them 
from Bonaparte than from Louis. The rejgn of 
‘'Queen Anne will not be looked b^ck upon as 
thp^Yeigu of inferiority or defeat., .Eyen, those 
who ultimately brought abop.t a pre^^^re and 
ignoble peace, never talked of copsuljtipg “ the 
^elings and the delicacy” of the Frepch. ,:;^et 
honorable sentjimepts then i)rey:ailed in, Fi^ce, 
and .huntan society had acquired a poljsb.aqd a 
grace, the traces of which are now,to be found 
in only, a |^,^ainilies. Certaiq|^, sinqe 
epociil.ciy^lizaiinn Ua» been retrograde. “ TJ^e 
'^allies baye,^be^J|kalted, ^d the high places 
i|id lp^,’’^equa||^ ty the. detriment o( both. 
Bptonly onejnan, in modern times, hath founded 
a^ §y|typa pf government on the abolitioq of po- 
,li*hedietlars for thceduca^ of youth, andi^ 



a mental no less than a bodily dep/^dence, of dU 
classes, cfn the chieftain. The young men of 
tengland are not yet instructed in these rudi- 
*ments: Uie grammar of Attila is not taught in 

ft 

our schools. We feraember what we were with 
satisfaction, and feel with exultation'what Wfe 

ft 

are. But the tide that carries us onward jnay 
ovehhrow us if we stop. We must ftll^ the 
will of Heaven, so clearly manifested. We must 
restore to Holland the liberty we received 4ro'm 
her. ”Wb must fix oh an eternal basis the peaOe 
and independence of every power in Europe. 
Jrfe who believes iS the possibility of this, wrth- 
oiiV the extinction oV Bonaparte, has lost hia 
intellects, Ws lhah^*'h'ave dqne, by the sudden 


and ovei’Wheiniing influx of good fortune. He 
will Turn his' eyes upon Experience, and drop 
Them without hearing her voicei or recognizlt^ 
hcT*'features. ‘5^h' unhappy men are fo be 
Ibund, uu(|uestionabjy; but'thei^ejS'not Un offi¬ 
cer of regulutSj miii'tui,' or voluhte'ers, who would 
Iflht gladly fall uito ‘the rear of Prince Eu^iife: 
^ere is uot a st^^'man>‘*uoless your 



called w, who would not 
carefully aad zealously correct the bluoders thnt 
crept into the Treaty of Utrecht. Shall we a 
second time tear the laurels from the brow of 
Victory, and substitute a crown of thorns ? Shall 
we toil as heartily to raise up a^^ain the Colos¬ 
sus we have thrown down, as ever we toiled to 
demolish and subvert it ? Should we not, instead 
soldering it up, efface the effigy, erase the 

c 

si^pgiacription, break it in pieces, throw it into 
the^ fu^iace, and restore it to the natic^ from 
whc^ tribute-money it was cast, apd amidst 
wlmse curses it stridcd over a sea of* trovbkit4'* 

X t t It 

Jt.is curious^ that we should ^ways put into 
the form of questions the things that are -the 
least questiqp^le. The nation is unanimouif: 
every than'crifs aloud, Let this war be the 
lajst with Bonaparle.V Ourjnanifesto ought to 
*simply thlat Dftlioer up the usurper and his 
y^lt/fpfi^ians; <iae remove to you the blessings 
pstf^t poup aaicient hpee and rightSi and thrp 

Are- they 



vsifdi vm^^rant? the mo^ tht 

nUKt stxrdid^f his species! 


LETTER IK., 

By the Roman laws, in a country where sia- 

very was tolerated, where indeed it was a cus- 

• 

tom arvd an institution, and no family was Wif^h? 
out the of it, citizens were commanded to 
rescue and protect n slave from the chastisement 
of an enraged master. According to the laws 
of Egypt, if any one saw a mian attacked or rob¬ 
bed, and gaye nO^siiccour, he was condemned to 
death. 

sttth attentions were considere'd due to 
slaves and strangers^ if they were commanded 
by< one nation not very humane, and by another 
not celebrated for its freedem, bow infinitely 
imperative, at the present hour, are the 
dloiates of iseasan^^ honour,and of policyfOaii 



tile liiri^'d‘'sbvefi*ighs,’ to raaintaici th'd ^bmriidft 
rights of nations, and to assert the cotnmHn tfig- 
ttity of man. Some monarchs have iought glory 
from war, some from the adminrstratioii ot jus¬ 
tice, and some from the preservation of peace. 
But nothing that is vain Can be' gloriOus. If a 
war, however successful, shall have brought no 
ahdt'SSibn of potver or freedom, the bloOd cx- 
Jlbnded in it will have flowed in Vain. To en¬ 
gage in it with so futile a design, as merely to 
bind at last ah Atheist with an oath, arid an as- 

sasslh tvith a.p1fece of red tape, is just'as foolish 

% 

tlbdas wicked,"aSfit would-Be to 'discharge ft'dan- 
fldh ihlo a crowded* tiihrhef-p’lace, fot'a 
Or tcfbuM dowh paft'df a cityTofWilhiirlfnation. 
No jmilitary desp6f, not everi'thfe one w6 yfo 
fighting, Wtii'ovier destroyed •tHe'd6tnttierce,'*Br 
ever'^qtfenaifed away the lives of hfS SObjects, 
4b%8idtbtii3^. 


^ Waf, for* every'man who is not a 
FiUhijlVtfiah ihay‘ call it /»*»*, all the great objects 





attained at once, or all must be a|;»andoQed for 
ever. IfthelJlunderer, the perjurer, the.poisoner, 
should, through weakness*or baseness, be per- 
ipittod to abscond, dew wars will certainly fol» 
Io\v, and certainly noj successi'ul ones. For 
people wjjI, exert no zeal in defence of those pa- 
trons who have suffered their patrimony to fall 
into diUpidation. The rulers of the Continent, 
amidst their perpetual wars, have never wage<f 
any, union, tor the interests of their pebplQ. 
Sweden, who has produced . more great kings 
than all tlte pations.of Furope, has called to.tlte 
^ypeession of her t|)|^pe a new, Gustavus Adol- 
pltp^. This illustrious man will hold together 
the confederai^y^, andv together with the Empe- 
rpr of Russia,, will, visit, with signal chastise- 
tpent, the.first defection,. Let u» fee whether 
tlie people,, or whether their governors, are, in¬ 
constant. All th%, sticcesses thatt. have :been 
gained in Germany, arise from the'profound ha¬ 
tred in which the French cha|a^$ir;.i9 hpj^en, 
whenever time has beenallpwed foritsdevelq|ie- 
Cruelties ^andppi^fptjptiops,!^^^^ Iw- 
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given; bodily wants and sufferings may be as¬ 
suaged ; but fraud and fallacy, one® detected, 
are followed with ine'essaot and,unrelenting ha¬ 
tred ; not because they aigde the depravity, but 
because they prove the .insufficiency of tho'se 

who havp employed them ; because .tjiey force 

« 

IJ8, to acknowledge that we have beeq weaker 
tha^ the weak, and because they have committed 
most flagrant outrages on our dormant and 
nasdspieious self-k>ve« 

t Tine doi&es,tic who reba a house is punished 
BOfife severely than the thiif who steals into i^ 
from without. Murder itself is view^ 
l^Wis ^ more atrocious, and is prosecuted with 
t ipeiigeimee and a fuiy at whwh even war would 
sfandder ^^shunk, whf»itisc<^mmittedby that 
person,whbsejaff^tion (if imtituffons the most 
timversal are fotmded upoi^ reason, or if love 
Sf^ings fro^the bosom of nature) should be the 
mo^Sfdent^nd fbe most faithful. 


^ ^UCbi^lhedelinquIi^.c^NapoleonBonapar^ 
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I will not say first against Spain, but certainly 
there the fiiost conspicucfusly; b6^h 'from' the 
manifold and vast advantages ftd had derived 
from her alliancef and from the tretnendbu4‘vicis- 
s'ftudes of ‘the conSfct, to which that glorious 
nation, as became her renown and dignity, fOSb 
up agarnsr her oppressor. Suc^ ate his repeated 
crimes in the various states of northern Italy? 
to which, in the language of tfthir poet, he* made 
it appear that liberty, after too Idhg an absence, 
had af last returned. Let it be remembered by 
our own country, as well as by all others, that 


the independence of the Italian stAtes receiv^ 
the solemn recognition of France; and that tiffif 
vmiation of this independence was the pfihcipat 
and determining' motive of the war. Thefeis 
set of politicians, who talk* of'moderation, n6t 


only as good and laudablb in itself,'B^ttas^peca- 
liarly due to the‘feelings of the Ft^ch'i arid thtlr 
moderation is to bd^xbrclsed', if'seyihs, by’^sb^* 
staining from all claims whatsdeve:^<ilt» tbe'i'estl- 
tution of their rapine and spo*Ii‘atioblf* On‘this 


minciple, it was very delicate in the contffen- 
wdista of Ciutrat fd lba<L*fheir'ship^fbl^ th§ttt 
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With \vliatever they had plundered from the Spa* 
niards a«d Portuguese. Saints and coaches, and 
candlesticks, and crucifixes, and ea?-rings, and 
shoe-buckles, and the miniatuces that won the 

f ^ 

heartsi and the padlocks thut "preserved the tred- 

A 

sury of the ladies, were boxed and nailed down, 
and directed, as the property of his Serene High¬ 
ness the Duke of Abrantes. Private and public, 
and^consecrated property, was not held inviolable 
ufitil it was sanctified by French confiscation. 
Resect was not due to alliances, reverence was 
not due to religion ; delicacy to.the French su¬ 
perseded and suspended ail other obligations, 
% 

Is there not alsp,a sort of delicacy due tp rtfae 
tender and the wounded conscience? Perhh^ 
not « I may be mistaken : but here 1 stand firmly, 
tnd adjure the regenerators aiid improvers of our 
old EngliskSitiaxims, that they wilLmot.alloVr 
their susceptU^iUty to. relax the state-momis pf 
their forefathers, nor hold thing mume deli* 
cate«lhaBdti|tice. 

f^reneh feelings indeed! what are they ? 
feelings of wolves in winter. Hpve not th% 
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wretches outstripped the. halloo of every tat^r 
demallion who has cracked his whip to the pack ? 
You woultf^is wisely consult the tender appe- 
"tite, and as safely stroke do*wn the soft,skins, of 
a* tnenagerje of ti^^. They ar,e dejected, dis« 
couilited, subdued, aiuhscattered : for the nations 
have risep up against them. Lot them recover 
their former power and posture, as they will do, 
if. the spirit of those nations be not seconded,.aad 
if their .sufferings be not redressed ; let theBjii 
and you will never .afterwards come forward Vith 
the proivess and the terrors which are now at 

your command. Y'our .welLdressetlambassadorSi. 

0 

apjj your ingenious sta’te-papers, in which I must 
observe that- the weakest governments and the 
worst causes have generally shone most,,may be 
very much admired in the drawing-room, and at 
the breakfast-table; aoiji you will have glorious 
opportunities of breeding up yoar children 
mean you who h|^ seats in parliament) to the 
study of diplomacy ; but you will|have lostfos 
ever that bright pre-eminence on. which,you 
IjUmd at present, and you tnust'prepare the mwms 
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of tatatfotl for the support of indefinite and hope¬ 
less wart. 

To abolish the power of Bonaparte, you must 
abolish the genius which Erected that power: 
and how can it be done but by the extinction 
of the individual? We know the exhaustion of 
France when he assumed the reins of govern- 

iflerrt. Was it ever, or can we reduce it, lower ? 

% 

can, are we certain we can reduce it to that 
pitbh from which he cannot raise it again No, 
no^^ing is certain but that his extinction is ne¬ 
cessary for the repose and independence of Eu¬ 
rope : and nothing comes nearer to cert^di^, 
than thlt France, the country which now sufibrs 
the most from him, will be among the most 
anxious and the most energetic, if called on^ and 
assured^ of^help, to dasR him headloRgifom hti 
elevation. Sh'ould it be otherwise, let her learn, 
that the Franks were not %e first ctrtlSSiy that» 
seized on ||icr soil, nor the moat poiveiful, lioc 
the i^orthy. 



LETTER IV. 


The Whisrs, Vund^rstand, like lovers too pas¬ 
sionate, afe in a cr^l dilemma between their 
tenderness and their ardour. Sometimes they 

would not press too far such a high-minded and 

* 

generous people as the French: ne.xt minute 
they tell us that ministers arc wasting our strength- 
and money most deplorably, by their languor 
and delays. Will neither story do ? Will no¬ 
body listen ? Was ever beneficence so abused! 
were ever poor creatufes, in the fast cries and 
stri^les of debility, so unpitied and neglected? 

Honest men, I confess, have generally in the 
present times an aversion to the Whig faction ; 
not becatiiie it is suitable, either to honesty or 
understanding, to pt^efer the narrow principles of 
the oppoJ<!te party, bl because in every country 
lax morals wish to be, and are, idelltified with 
public freedom, and becai:^e in our own a few 
of jhe very best have been fpund in an associa- 



tiofi with all the very worst. This raises their 
indignation. They ill endure to see the liberal 
and ingenuous, those whose warm (learts court 

t 

society, and a^ anxious that, the world sho.uld 
be governed by the wisest aificf the most virtuods, 

t 

bound by a factitious honour, in subordination 
to a le^ue of six or seven families, tugging at a 
galley which is never to leave the shore, further 
^thaTi conduces to the petty traffic, or the pusilla¬ 
nimous recreation, of these masters. 

s, Whenever tho Tories have deviated from their 
tenets, they’haye enlarged, their views, and exr 
ceeded their promises. The Whigs have ajl^ys 
taken an inverse course. Whenever they have 
come into, power, they have previously been 
obliged to shift those maximn;^ >and to temporize 
with.thfqse duties, \tjhich they hj|di.‘«ot tho 
courage eitKejr, to follow or to renounce; The 
character of Lord Bockin|ham.gayo^em at*- 
spectabilit^ and the genius of Burke added,a 
spiliifidour, which haye loi^ since wltcjly passed 
and the nation^ee^ at last, that nothing 



is more unsound and perishable than what is 
founded on^ oligarchy of gamesters and adven- 
turers. Those who constituted themselves the 
guardians of the people’s rights, have been driven 

* *“”{1 

from the Charge of tfiem for malversation : and, 
what shews how utterly they were detested 
and aiyufed, the • property of Englishmen is 
thrown down at the mercy of people whose re¬ 
sponsibility, they tell us plainly, lies entirely 
and solely among themselves; and who^ are 
Watched only by a race made active from tite 
hunger that keeps them out of doors. The 
leader of these, if ever they‘ackno^^Iedge one, .is 
usi^lly some young person whom good fortune 
alone has rendered discontented. He counte¬ 
nances and supports his uncourtly sycophants, 
with little satisfa^on, and less gratitude. They 
discover degrees, that he become^ thtj more 
restive the' more he is patted and pampered, and 
that to durry him 1® as dangerous as to catch 
and halter him. He also finds, t%t although 
there is something animating in the bustl&«nd 
•bouts of throwing,off, t^ere is more to veX and 

n 9 



4p the spurring, and the thorns, and the 
tnire,. of the pursuit. The gentleman soon re- 
titos from public dinners ; indignaqt^at similar 
professions ^ similar^nd truly a joint 

claim, to sotne haranguing^fiopkeeper, on the 
hursts of applause, the dlinking of glasses, and 
other regalia of equal value, which he fancied his 
own in perpetuity, as sovereign of the shambles. 
To Soropletc his disgust, he retires at last unjder 
ah. unjust suspicion of altered or wavering prin- 
ciples. Little know the licentious crow‘d that 
never was he more out of humour with his ad> 
versaries, th&n for ithru^tiug him among s^ch 
friendf. 

These brightening and bracing days, these 
breezes of health and renoyalion, blow away all 
foppery,* and brjng .the mos^ active^^^^ i^rtaih 
remedy against all. fastidiousness. In the per¬ 
petual effervescence of sol^ity, 8ome^ime|t^ the 
crimes are .Uppermost, and sometimes the follies. 
Thi|._||jtter of these seasons , is ue^er the har- 
Ye»k^W,*Jor the hauowing-tiipe of the poli- 



tician, but the" vintage of the moralist. Hesiisby 
hirrisolFin^.^he chequered arboifr of life: the light 
^ind luxuriant foliage flapaaround him : helooWs 
down coniplacently.on the basiitfbf froth beneath 
him: he chooses the most pfomihfent bubble': 
he blows it into the air, and w'atches its fcotfrSie 
and colours as it rolls and fises. Some burst 


sooner, some later; all, however, biifst; yet’all 
afford, in their" frail generations, a little pastime 
to the idle, a little derision to the stupid,^nd 
perhaps more than a little refl^etion to the cort- 
siderale and wise. Every niim is amused by the 
offspring of vanity,'although nd man ever Ub- 


knowledged his* own children by thatihother. 
We must not indulge at present in the comedy 
of life, in the leisure of speculation, or even in 
the tranquillitj^'of contempt. Whoever is nOt 
”witti^^^is against us; .'ibd it is egiially c*riminal 
to desert^ from the reaf guard as from'the adi 
“vancecf 


It woulff be pleasant, at any other'tirffb,*to 
observe here the spiriti^ftd.energy, there Wd^sa- 
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tjacity and deliberation, of those, who, ashamed 
19 they justly might be, to bear the name of 
B^hig, renounced it for that of Foxite. If we. 
had not witnessed the achievements of these 
heroes at Constantinople ^d Alexandria, we 

c 

might form some conception of them from their 
speeches and thfiir writings. Self-sufficiency 
hath always been insufficiency. 

'Tl>e last of our factions is now humbled to the 
dust: yet, unhappily, those who have been cen¬ 
sured by it for doing too little, seem ready to 
sitdown and enjoy theiE tcijjmph over this charge, 
and resolved, at all events^f not* to be reviled for 
doing at last too much. The hand of govern¬ 
ment never was so powerful as at present; not 
in breaking down our laws and4ibertiesi* not in 
gusts of elequence, but in the spirit of^ fmifcs 
and conditions of men, against the inveterate 
enemy of our country. A.ffRinister in;,these 
limes requirW no more abilities than amarket- 
wotaan*., We have collected, we vhftve disci- 
pUu^, >aad we pay n uughty force to renderiit 
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kU eiRcieiit, iand to direct it against one pdint, 
until there- is nothing to resist it, or until it is 

driven back, is our onlytpolicy. Td tireat, tb 

$ 

temporize, would |ise iufatuatidft. ' Say only to 

the French, “ abandon Bonaparte, restore your 

» 

conquests, and peace is concluded. You pro¬ 
posed that the conqueror shobld cede nothing : 
we accepted the challenge, and will keep the 
conditions.” 

1 see no danger in exertion.; I see much, even 
yet, in relaxation. We must demand Bonaparte as 
the Romans demandesd Hannibal. Indeed we 
must follow in n?ore than one instance the sys- 
feili of that wise republic. What it was we know 
thoroughly : those who do not, may refer to a 

clear exposition of it in the commentary on the 

* • 

first<bdbks of Livy. We seem to re^ct it with 

0 

as mach jealousy, as we rejected the civil code^ 
of the later empt^ The word system is men¬ 
tioned with contempt by us: it is confounded 
with tbeoiy, but in fact it is the very contradis¬ 
tinction. In poli tics that is a system which- AatA 
itoodf that is a theory wbiqh is proposed tottand. 
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Mow is the time to act effectively. By the 
violent disruption of society, and by tjje levelling 
pressure of universal, subjugation^ a solidity is 
given to the nations of thg continent; as the 
sands of the sea are cuinpadted and hardened by 
the recent wave. 


LETTER V 

Lord Liverpool, in deiclavingtbat he ‘‘ would 
not as/c any thing from our enemies, which we 
ourselves iu similar circumstances would refuse/! 
at once places England in the same situation as 
Bonaparte hath placed France. > Let u&examine, 
by what necessity or on what principle of Justice. 
We never have been in siimlar circumstances, 
and never can be. We have ocGhined 

with^m^ tci^ps the capitals of the continent; 
we Bey^ hai/e coofiseated their.we 
n^vejSthj^e/burned tbeii^iqtercbandize; we never 
have driven the horses and oxen from their towns 
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and villages; we never have forced away their 
artisans and labourers from the loom and from 
the plough ; we never have marched off in hand- 

cuffs their stuJents, from the universities; we 

• 

iMver have condetnlned to a cruel death those 

• ^ 

writers who gave intelligence to our disadvan¬ 
tage ; we never have violated our treaties with 
their governors, nor overtu.rned the governments 
at our pleasure. The conduct, mind, and temper 
of the two nations, are altogether so dissimilar, 
that it is not only puerile and trifling, but base 
and wicked, to imagine ourselves “ in similar 
circumstances.” < Whence can such imagina¬ 
tions proceed, l?ut from some datent dis|K)sitioil 
id-act as France hath done; or from some ad¬ 
mission at least that we might have acted so, or 
may so act hereafter ? 

We have the clearest right, a right unques- 
tioo«d>i© even by enemy himself, to demand 
from the French people such terms ns Bdnaparte 
would have demanded from us. Whatthe/are* 
we know td a certainty»^ifeoth from his comiliftt to* 
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vrtihl'^very other nation,- anti #6m his menaces 
Ibomrselves. We know that he, like tl^c Romans, 
makes every people pay the espcnces of his war 

t 

against it: and indeed to £Kt otherwise is folly. 
We know also that his wars have been unjust. 
If he hath extorted from othefs the sums neces¬ 
sary to subjugate*them, when hostility was ma¬ 
nifestly most iniquitous, what ean bc'ftiore in- 

4 • 

« 

disputable than that we, who insist that-we 

« 

l\qy.e' both policy and equity on our side, should 
demand at least as mach from ouf adversary. If 
we forgive the French the horrrble drnelties they 
haVe both committed" and fexcited against our 
neighbours and allies; if We forgive them the 
prohibition of our commerce and the accumula¬ 
tion of our taxes ; if We forgive them the slaugh¬ 
ter of two or three hundred Hiousand men, the 
ruin of triple tfiat number, the poverty otoillions, 


the misery and l^bken hearm which are equally 
out of sight and oiit of carcnjhition; do WO* not 



great deal more than ever yet was for- 


gi*(?eh thb’ victorious ? a grcht deal more than 
as a I'ei^lBlate cause of tVaf' ? 4 
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great deal more than first aroused in us such en¬ 
thusiasm and unanimity against them ? a great 
deal more than would armjns afresh for the con¬ 
flict, even in tlie bgsom of peace, even in the 
hour of affliction add calamity? yes, infinitely 
more than is sufficient to urge into resistance and 

rebellion, even the humblest, \he meekest, the 

« 

most hopeless, of the oppressed, HasIiOrd Li. 
verpool ever made, or attempted to make, a caK 
culation of the losses we alone have sustained 1)^ 
the war? In taxes, in debt, in privation and di¬ 
minution of trade, does it not exceed one thou- 
sand millions ? What profits ought one hundred 
thousand sailors* alone to have brought to their 
employers in the space of twenty years ? fu re- 
compence for all these, if we must forswear the 

practice of the komans, and of every other great 

• 

and powerful nation, and are determined tft carry 
on our own shoulders, and to throw afterwards 
on the shouldersv/of our children, the burdens 
imposed on us by the vanquished, we. shall re¬ 
quire that they deliver up the rapacious and in¬ 
satiable plunderer, fi^atikhose sole benefit these 
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wrongs and robberies were committed ; and that 
they institute such a system of national police as 
will render a repetition of them impossible. In¬ 
stead of rendering France a country not desirable 
or fit to live in, a conditioil to which Bonapante 

declared he would reduce Great Britain, let each 

<) 

party keep at a pCace what neither could recover 
by war. This is the calm proposal of our enemy, 
suggested as the basis of pacification. He'ac- 
krmwledgcd it fair and equitable. What was jus¬ 
tice then, cannot be injustice now. We accept 

tlie new French measure, which he has forced 

• / * 

into our hands, and we ^will fill it up even to a 
kiiiogram. 


LETTER VI. 


princes who help to remove, or coun- 
tenal3^'*the removal ot the landmarks to inter- 


nfelilf polity, and b* their subjects into the 



m 

field under the pretext of restoring and fixing 
them, teach a lesson of injustice on the broad 
tablet of instruction now adopted so generally irr 
this country. It is impressed by the stronger 
o'ii the weaker, andjs quickly taken up by all 
ages and conditions. 'Whatever king punishes 
a crime after pardoning those qf Bonaparte, and 
possessing the power of avenging them, is gu9ty 
of gross injustice. He pretends to seek indem- 
nity and security: on this pretence he calls.a 
porticTn of his people from their families and'dtf- 
cupations, and demands a contribution from the 
rest. All accede to his proposal,* because they 
consider that he ^vill lay out their money to their 
advantage. Those who take the field, believe 
that the days deducted from their labour will be 
compensated in the additional value of their pos¬ 
sessions, by the stabilitynvhich will hayeaccrued 
to these from such e:^ertions. If,'for any acces- 
sion of territory, pf any other personal conve¬ 
nience, he shall forego the interests of his own 

people, and shall squander their substance and 

.. -. . . 

their lives, he must sacrifice by tbisblii^ ambi- 

.1 
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tiojr not only the physical but the moral power 
of his empire, and will probably see his new 
allies OB a visit not of ceremony at his capital. 
It is easier to lose a friend than a rival: those 
n horn he has driven to a ccynpromise, 'wdll never 
be much more delicate ‘with him, than those 
whom he has betrayed. 

^ “'Not only are they tyrants,” says Thucy¬ 
dides, “ who reduce others to slavery, but they 
also who can repress the violence and will not.” 

.The Emperor of Germany is bound by oath to 

# 

preserve the established laws .under the 
sentative s^ftlem. ** Leges latas custodrturuM^ 
publica, publico consilio curaturum.” He nei¬ 
ther is anointed nor receives the sword of states 
before, he* answers the alchbishop iri Ihe^flfrmai. 
tive to these questions. “ Whether hn wHl not 
defend the church? whetlfelshe will not'adhii- 
nister ’whether he not protedl the 

wi<ISt^|l:hef»^rphafl, and all Who shall deserve 
ccrtu miration/’ (Sleilelijfeiib. f. 11.) The princes 



aiKl oUter representatives of the empire make 
the same promise. By breaking it, they abdi¬ 
cate their a4ithority. The Emperor of 
cannot assume lhat dignity on the same terms as 
he chose to cntitfe himself the Emperor of 
Austria, Unless he both swears to do and doe®, 
what the ancient constitutions of Germany rer 
quire from him, he may be and ought to be de¬ 
throned as an usurper. Europe has notched 
her blood for any half dozen of her families. 
She hath shed it, that all her thrones may jhe 
founded on laws, and all her laws on equity: 
she hath shed it, that revolutioiis may never 
moro« be deeme^ glorious or desirable. What 
been forcibly taken by Bonaparte, froip tlie 
states and free cities of Germany, must be re¬ 
stored,, tq the value of the last farthing, else 
jiisUqe.is not administered, else the ^do^vv, the 
orphan, and many thousands mor<5 who deserve 
commiseration, fron*;the rapacity and ferocity of 
the (French, will not have been avenged nor re¬ 
dressed. Unless this is done completelyi there 
is no Emperqr of Geii^piny ; for only on -these 



conditions can that eminent functionary be 

elected. Let those who, in the beginning of 

vfco French revolution, shewed such zeal against 

» 

all innovation, shew it now, whwe innovation is 
most dangerous; let those who know the value 
of old customs, insist on* the return of them to 
the palace, where old customs are most vene¬ 
rable. Thrones can be secure only while king- 
, doms-are independent; for who will defend that 
by which he never was protected ? A country is 
nbtfnuch the dearer to me because I moisten it 
with the sweat of my brow, nor a sovereign be¬ 
cause I have the honour of paying into his trea- 

< 

sury a quarter of my possessions. I want some¬ 
th ing.more and better, to excite my enthusiasih 
and to retain my affections. I must be certain 
that neither I, nor any one of my family or 
friends, shall be murdefed, or robbed? impri¬ 
soned, or even* insulted, with impunity. Such 
‘hre the oaths of sovereigns, iif the presenceof the 
Almighty, before they can officiate. He who 
viol^i^j^is bath, breaks also the oath of allegi¬ 
ance tb |ill his subjcclip; and he who takes iiqt 
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ii < ' no, has no claim npoT» the other. The Em¬ 
peror of Germany is vpstorc<l when he has re¬ 
storer! the constitnhnii of G'crm.anv',. and ce--, 
dressed her grievances. Mutii he liatn or, ,cso, 
his imperial robes ore -a fancy-dr^ssy ht only for 
one gala night. 


LETTER VII. 

Every man is looking over bis map, anti 
tracing with his pencil the boundaries of France, i 
Some give less, and some allow more, but all are , 
fond oibounding. The prettiest of these bound¬ 
aries, and the most delightful to the indulgence 
of genjero^ity, are the A^s, the Pyrerjees^ the 

A 

sea, and tlie Rhine. Such arc pi.ecise)y what 
wise French politicit^s would desire for France, - 
and what, for the same reason, a \^e English 
politician would most .strenuously cont^jE|:.^hat 
she never should obtain^., Those who would:. 



willingly «iake France so charmingly compact, 
bear as much hatred to the French character as 
p qv other men. To inflict a just and deadly pu¬ 
nishment, for her manifold and most atrocious 
crimes, they are willing enough that such a mon- 
Ster as Bonaparte should be permitted to roam 
at large over her territories. We, however, 

r 

whose eyes are unblinded by passion, must per¬ 
ceive .that the power, over them would extend, 
and, in no moderate degree, over us: that, by 
opening to Bonaparte an insurance-office against 
all losses in war, we leave him the option, and 
present to him^ the encouragement, to diminish 

our means, and to increase the pressure of our 

* ^ 

taxation. Depend upon it, he requires^ no 

• 

bonus to'keep us in perpetual disquiet and war¬ 
fare. This system, if he retains one rood of em¬ 
pire, wiU be of equal dqration with his existence. 
Is it possible (I appeal to every man in his 
(tenses) that Europecan eijjoy security, or rest 
at peace on^ year, if three hundred thousand 
soltjUl^^^now prisoners in foreign countries, are 
placed ^gain under hintstandard ? It is not wise 
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to. say, “ We have conquered them, and 
should conquer them again.” We vanquished 
them, as it were, in detachments; they afTtlie 

s 

produce of successive conscriptions. Brave as 
are thc*armies of our allies, indignant as they 
are at injuries, and 'elated with success, if all 
these French soldiers joined, their regiments at 
once, the* united armies would he annihilated. 
Yet can we ever hope to see again (of, al.asl 
much longer) such unanimit}'-, such enthusiasm? 
Renlember there is a Pov.'cr among the restj 
which will too certainly, when it has gratified 
its ambition* check the spirit ’of iusurreclion 
against France • a Power under which both li¬ 
berty and genius have always languished.* Her 
jealousy of Russia is equal to her dread of 
France : and with Russia she has no affinity.— 
For these reasons, we riiust instantly.ceajie to do 
what we have always done hitherto. We must 
throw away the p€Cldle, and hoist the sails ; for 
we are no longer in calm water. The comfort¬ 
able talk of “ husbanding our resourced,” must 
be interrupted. In a little time, by the nature 

K 3 
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of things, there must be disaffection and diffi¬ 
dence. Let us do every thing we propose to do, 
vf|*Ve> the force is whole and together, while the 
spirit is one and the same. Six nionths of ac¬ 
tive warfare, with all our heart and all our 
strength, will complete the task. If we manage 
and modify, we may fight another twenty years, 
and leave off where we begun: but we‘must not 
be surprised to find at our return, as Ulysses did, 
that our wealth is consumed, and that our 
boiXSes arc occupied by the swineherd and th« 
beggar.r 


LETTER VIII. 

Romahtic ifiinds are now become the most 
reasonable. A little whiI#^§^o, what sen¬ 
sible m^in cared a straw for the famUy of Bour¬ 
bon. i^'^j^ipres'ent, what sensible m^n is there 
who do# not wish their restors' 



is 

« 

tioQ ? If Louis XVIir. will erect Eia sfartdard 
in the South of France, aud the Emperor of 

Russia will authorize him to declare thwt’fhe 

• 

French prisoners shall return to their country 
, on his‘accession to the throne, a bloodless revo¬ 
lution will instantly* terminate a most sanguinary 
war. It is only in this wayihat the captives can 
be restored to their native land with safety to 
the neighbouring states. Those who differ 
from my opinion, must allow that their release 
and delivery to'the present Ruler, will require, at 
all events, an immense and ruinous armed force, 
to be constantly kept up, botll on the frontier 
and in tliis kingdom. The Bourbons, if re-esta¬ 
blished, must conciliate the affections and obe- 
dience of their people, by taking and continuing 
a line of policy far different. Whether the French 
are likely to be more or less happy, F)y change, 
is a question, I thinki easily solved, but, reason¬ 
ing as politicia{|jsf4]|uite indifferent to us. ha¬ 
tred and love have no place at the signature of 
treaties. One only object is held worthy of con¬ 
sideration : the durability of advantage. Bona- 
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parte will exercise, and perhaps is now exercis¬ 
ing, his usual arts of corruption. To imagine, 
tRsi?4n such a variety of characters, there are 
none whom he can intimidate or Stjduce, would 
be to form such a magnificent image of'huinan 
nature, as we never shall firid a basis to support. 
What he can do, t'e cannot. Ife would not 
drown himself for the dominion of the ocean.-— 
We caftnot offer more than empire. There was 
indued a time when the Directory was accces- 
sible to bribery, as was proved in the notorious 
case of the American Commissioners. But the 

Directors had foiled the attacks of our Minister! 

« 

He would not gratify the individuals ; else he 
might easily have negotiated the evacuation of 
Holland, without any expenditure of human 
lives, and probably with less money than sup¬ 
ported oyr HYat-^stablishnient one single week. 
The alleged and legitimate object of the war 
would have been attained, to tfie satisfaction and 
joy, no less of the French themselves, than of 
the Enj^l^ and of the Dutch. An event so 
desirable would have invested the Directory with 
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popularity, power, and eonfidence; and our 
minister would have kept his word, both to the 
nation and to the allies., But these Directors 
had ridiculed* his ^financial speculations; and, 
•what is worse, experience had shewn the justice 
of their ridicule: they had first held him at arms* 
length; they had afterwards thrown him into 
the mire; and he struck the most furiously 
when he had no longer an object to strike*at., * 

We now discover that a fall of snow may do 
more mischief to an enemy than a fall of the 
funds. But this would not hav*e done alone.— 
It was by pressing on every calamity, by seizing 
on every advantage, by allowing no-respiltc, no 
parley, that aggression was turned into flight, 
and denunciations were lost in dismay. 
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LETTER IX. 

Bonaparte has declares*, and published ip 
the Moniteur, to all nations] that “ the union (ff 
Holland to France is the necessary consequence of 

the union of Belgium** And again, that “ the 

«• 

association of the Batavians with their brothers in 
Belgium^ ought to he the first of their wishes, the 
most pressing of their wants.** 

Like the hero described by Vohaire, contrary 
to his intention, more ludicrously than truly: 

4 . 

X 

It forgo,'' les Frangais d devenir heureux. 

•* 

He has also forced on other people a great 
number of pressing wants.” But now, the 
first of their wishes” hafe been amply gratified, 
and something from the “ pressure of their 
wants” hath been removed^^hey-begin to look 
around for wiiat is missing, and to inquire whe¬ 
ther ^li^^clectic philosopher has not taken too 
much ‘for his lessons*. They would willingly 
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give Iiim his cloak and his tablets again, for 
some of those trifles he has picked up in their 
houses. He must restore all. England ha.! a‘ 
right to retain what she won by war. But hav- 
ijjg now .'icknowled^cd Holland as her ally, she 
must assist her to recov.er what iias been seized 
by France, and appropriate'!, uufjer fahe pre¬ 
tences. War, it has often h'-i ii said, is a game 
of chance, in which the governors are tlK'*play- • 
ers, and the things governed are the stake. IVj- 
napafte, with the consent and applause of all 
classes in France, played for the whole conti¬ 
nent against his empire; and every Frenchrpan 
took a slRtre im the bank. After all sorts of 
packing, and shuffling, and tricking, to say no¬ 
thing of mixing drugs of a soporific quality in 
the cakes and wine, he has lost all he played 
for. Yet we have sucti respect for, his, dexte¬ 
rity, such confidence in his honour, and such 
veneration for his^gpodness of heart, that we 
not only think of giving him bad# whatever he 
laid down; but also a great part of what lie failed 
to win, and what, as belonging to others, we 
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have no right to dispose of in any manner, with¬ 
out first obtaining their consent. Yet, besides. 

this, we sweep the board for him, lift the 
candlesticks, and make him k present of the 
card-jnoney. 

The English are the only people in the uni¬ 
verse that ever played, voluntarily, this losing 
game. They sit down to it quietly, night after 
flight, to the astonishment of their observers, the 
despair of their friends, and the derision of their 
adversaries. 


LETTER X. 


In giving So violent a shock to France, Eu- 
*rope herself must receive nd gentle one. There 
will, probably,, be yet a long vibration before 

there.iiLan equilibrium. Denmark and Saxony 

I** 

are forfeited. These are sufficient to indemnity 
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the minor belligerents; and the two more pow¬ 
erful will be amply rewarded, by humbling the 
only nation, and subverting the only potentare,. 
formidable to ilicir greatness. The terms of 
petic.' pioposcd by Liverpool are merely 

speculative, and leave him all desira|)le latitude 

of explanation. The confederates on the con- 

# 

tinent shew none of that sidkly and irnhc(?ile 
delicacy, which is more suitable to lovers than 

to enemies. They will demand, in some shape 

• ** 

or other, an equivalent for all the spoliations 
authorized by the French government, and all 
the wanton mischief cpmmitted by its armies. 
Unless rhey*?ulfirthis duty, they will have be¬ 
come more criminal than Bonaparte. They 
will have acted against an express and formal 

compact with their people. He has entered 

• • 

into no compact with Frenchmen. ^ IKs power, 
relative to France, is commensurate with his 
will: his constitutiohjw^as planned by himself, 
without any concurrence or consultation, and 
presented to them under fixed bayonets. He 
observed to Ferdinand, the captive King of 
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Spain, how naturally men would avenge them* 
selves for the homage that was exacted. 


t 

We must remember, and bear constantly, in 
mind, that other rights and interests, besides 
our own, ^re equally to be defended. The ba¬ 
lance of Euroj^ must be restored and fixed. 
There must be an efficient counterpoise to 
.France. If she retains a population of twenty 
^millions, which it would be against all political 
precedent for conquerors to permit, the confede¬ 
rate States of Germany should amount to thirty 
« 

lUillions. T-wen^ in one government are equal 
to thirty in several- • He knows little of the 
GeVmans, who knows not the antipathy of every 
principality,tp ifs neighbour. We ought not to 
imagine that the House of Austria will always 
be friendly to their liberties. On the contrary, 

we must recollect that she has diminished, if 

♦ 

not destroyed, the privilegf^ of every nation she 

t/ ^ 

has governed. It required, the most wantoU 
and butra^eous wrongs to incline the people 
cf the Netherlands to the side of France; 
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a /6oral and religious race, and in all respects 
the opposite of the French. If Belgium, and 
A^enice, and the Milanese, and. Tuscany, aud 
, Parma, are recovered, they "Should be strength- 
etied hy siiph an accession of territory, and such 
confederacies, as nia^ defend them from the 
collusions and ^cbmpromises .of iWhstria and 
France. But thte'power most to he strengthened 
is Sardinia. Wc are not only tb provichs-an,in¬ 
demnity for the loss of dominion so many years;* 
we arc .not only to give a narrow line of coastj. 
bordering Piedmont, and 'an islahd so poor as 
Corsica, No; the dominions of this potentate 
must be raa^g strong enough stO form an eternal 
barrier for the defence of Italy. 

Italy, who invented the balance of power, 
should receive the Benefit of her invention. 
Something of this kind existed in the States of 
Greece. But to reewer and institute it anew,- 
is as glorious as to devise, and merits the name 
of invention, as much as the preserver of a 
•tate merits the title of founder or lather. Ma- 
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chiavel, in speaking of the Italian league, says, 
“ These potentates had two principal views: 
one, that no foreigner should enter Italy in arms; 
the other, that none of the princes, or states, 
should attempt an increSse of territory.’* In 
reading the Italian authors, from the time of 
Dante to thb present, one eternal tone of sorrow, 
mjxed with indignation, murmurs in our ears, 
agairts; the commotions raised, and the barba¬ 
rism spread around, by foreigners. Petrarch 
and Michael Angelo stand only in the middle of 
the mourqful train, and men of tempers and 
pursuits the tpost dissimilar, but united by genius 
and virtue,fill up the wholfe interval b^’tween these 
and Alficri. Not only the charters of cities, but 
the academies of the learned, have been invaded 
by the “ boreal scettro.*' 

The last piece of insolence a foolish tyrant can 
/commit, is to meddle with Jiterary associations. 
To alter or^ modify their fofms, to appoint or 
recommend their members, is, of ail presump¬ 
tion and usurpation! the most arrogant and in¬ 
tolerable. 
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our statesmen had ever seen the magnificent 
cities of northern Italy, they could not but re¬ 
flect on the causes both of their splendour and 
their decline. Bonaparte,, the cause of more 
mischief and m*sery, than any one European 

tlwt ever lived, was »ot, however, the cause of 

• 

their ruin. They lost the keystone of their 
greatness when they lost their independence. 
While they retained it, every pressure 

cned them; every shock, without it, threaten# 

* 

their dissolution. Among the many great bless-, 
ings, which we have reason to expect at the 
conclusion of the war, is a confederacy of the 
Italian States: but unless the republicans rais*e 
up their hea3s agtfin, unless the people drive all 
intruders from amongst them, unless Italians 
govern Italy, peace will return without happi¬ 
ness, and the arts without glory. 



LETTER XL 


Thj: friends and supporters of every ad¬ 
ministration have constantly been charged with 

4 

the propagation and patronage of arbitrary prin¬ 
ciples. A love of order, and a respect for the 

f 

goVerl^r?’e^^t of our country, are inconsistent, one 
would imagine, with liberal sentiments and eu- 

c 

lightened views.' At last, however, we seem to 
have arrived at the period, when every faction 
hath been convicted of unsteadiness and incon- 

f 

stahcy, and is heartily g4d of some fair excuse 
for ceasing to look its opponcnt’in the face. All 
eyes are now turned towards a spectacle sublime 
and new a spectacle in which Victory, although 
incessant and encreasin^ splendours are thrown 
upon tier 'from every quarter of the horizon, 
Qlaims only a subordinary station. The con¬ 
junction of all the great powers that govern the 

< I 

world, brought about by moral iiecessity, and 

♦ 

their regular procession to the same point in the 
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^ame period, is an event which, a little while 

ago, no < y|)eriea<i« and no signs wonid ’..iV'. ea- 

coura^ed ns to caiculate. On scein"' it hefore 
' ' 

us, the first and most ohv?ous question 'S. what 

• ' 

will be the efibet this co ubination on the 

» 

polity of Europe? t his is far more m q'ortant 

than whether an old or, a new ~r, shall be 

» 

established in France. Although I am of opi¬ 
nion that rite honour of the French if 

any honour is yet Icit in it, is concerned most 
intimately and vitally, in bringing to justice an, 
usurper who hath subverted her laws, a niur- 
der^V who hath slaughtered her citizens, and a 
deserter hath abai*doned her armies, in every 
great defeat^ yet, as an Englishman, I am per¬ 
fectly indifferent whether this military Marat 
die bv the dagger of a Charlotte Corday, or by 
the axe of a Fonqnier Ijnville. He who places 
himself beyond the laws, is outlaw.ed by lifs own 
stibscription. So sej^-evident is this, it is rathei; 
a truism than an axtbm. But it well becomes 
those great^ofereigns, who have so often labour¬ 
ed in vain to establish the peace of Europe, to 

F 
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consider well and maturely, whether peace ca% 
be lasting while France is govj?r-ned by Napoleon 
Boriaparte: whether, in signing awj fresh treaty 
for that purpose, they can receive stronger as¬ 
surances of its permanency and inviolability., 
than they received on the sfgnaturc of the first, 
or last, or ii^^^erraediate one. The IJoly Ghost 
has never descended in the form of a dove to the 
adjura’ftww; of Napoleon. It is no less impiety 
than folly, to call God to witness wimt you be* 
l+cve will be futile: it is, both in letter and 
spirit, to take his name in vain. 

With us, indeed, the ‘fruits of viCttery have 
usually been perishable in proportion to their 
sweetness. Our pleasure seems to have been 
in making the sacrifice we ought to have exact¬ 
ed ; in laying the oliv^vbranch under our pil¬ 
lows, as servant girls would do, to prolong our 
slumbers, or to embellish, and diversify our 
dreams. If generosity is due to <>ur enemies, is 
it due to cur enemies If^ajjpleon^hath 
given us the greatest latitude for it, by detaining 
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«/ur friends and relatives in France, after the 
most solemn assura'nc{’s of tf;oir jiinaty and 
safety; if he hath courted^ ;->);■ i'orhearance,*or 
conciliated our good by murdering' and 

torturing the captains of our navy, yet some¬ 
thing is also due towards their fainjlies. 1 am 
ashamed to acknovvletig(’, that I know not whe¬ 
ther Captain Wright hath left, to bemoay>^i1is 
captivity and cruel death, a son or brother ;*but 
what shame, what grief, what indignation should 
I sufler, if in another war, after the peace of 
another year, one of these, by the chances of 
battle, should fall into the hands of tlic tyrant, 
and be dooirnftl, bb he would be, to fill up that 
measure of solitary woes which agony shbok 
down for his kinsman, amidst the guards we re¬ 
equipped, and upon the rack we restored, as a 
heir-loom of the monarchy. Is it true,or»is itfalse, 
that Bonaparte has committed against every one 

^ 

of the allied powers,, potions which, according to 
the laws of theirt^ntry, are punishabfe by death 
Is the?e any*thing in his previous good conduct 
which could plead for favour from the most 

V 9 
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lenient judge? Would not every one of tlies’ 
sovereigr-s condemn capilallf^'exen the highest 
and niost favoured subject, who should have 
committed a thousiuidth part of the crimes 
which this tyrant hath perpetrated, and threatens 
still to perpetrate? Are his motives irresistibly 
urgent? Is his authority unquestionably legiti- 
picre ? Do they pardon him because he assumes 
theii rank and station, and uses their forms and 
phraseology ? They would unquestionably then 
"^forgive the piracies and murders, if such were 
committed on their subjects, of Petion or Chris- 
tpphe, or of any corsair on the coast of Malabar: 
they would excuse a V^illaiu why^-’’.&Vi]d have 
set fire to a town, because he had acted the part 
of Mahomet or Julius Cesar in a barn. Cannot 
a man be a scoundrel in a crown as well as in a 
red qap \ Are the manners, the morals, the prin¬ 
ciples, of this fellow changed, is there even any 
'difference in his stature oithis complexion, from 
his assumiition of power to the death of Piche- 
gru, or from that period to the dissolution of 
Moreau? Do princes then tremble because his 
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Shadow is like theirs? or, what is weaker still, 
do they love and cherish him, because in all his 
shifts and chans^es, from.araoni^ the bundles 
oi the stai^e-waggon, at Marseilles to the em- 
bj'aces of Catnbacerf^ at the Thuilleries, he has 
constantly, to the utmost of his povAjer, rendered 
the names of king and cmperrtr hateful or con¬ 
temptible? He never forgives, nor, conscio;i!> of 
his atrocities, believes that he can ever be* fof- 
given. In this temper of mind and posture df 
circumstances, he flies to the oracles of Machia- 
vel, of all oracles the least fallible, and will com¬ 
promise with his enemies until he can disunite 
and destroy flicrtf. He has not had leisure to 
read*much; but he has had sagacity to read'and 
study what is most conducive to his purposes. 
An attentive perusal and a right understanding 
of two excellent books, fiavc enabled «*petty of- 
fleer of artillery to confound all the wisdom and 
baffle all the energies of the world. The Prince 
of Macliiavol and the Polybius of*Fo)ard, are 
the cup aiift wand of this Comus. A just < oin- 
prehensiou of them will guard prudent men 
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igainst most of the errors which have been com- 
mitted by the great politicians atid great soldieisof 
oifr days. But arguments are not necessary toshew 
them in what manner this insoleht and sanguinary 
outlaw should be treated ; ,or in what manner lie 
will treat those who at present can crush him, if 
they weakly or* treacherously permit him to 
Es'cppe. Kings and statesmen wdll rather endure 
;iny'insult, than listen to those who entreat and 

Implore them to look into history lor guides. 

« 

They consider it as a relaxation to their studies, 
and not as a rule to their conduct. Yet ever^^ 
thing that can occur, has occurred. Events may 
receive, from the ages and counlrieslhat produce 
them, some slight shades of colour, some few 
modifications of form; but the seeds of them arc 
imperishable, and exist throughout the world; 
a thousand and a thouWnd times have they ger¬ 
minated and died down again, wherever there 
are rival nations^ wherever there are discordant 
interests, irf short, wherever there are infirmities 
and wants. The wise and contemplative man, 
the active and energetic, will find as much as is 
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requisite to direct himi in all political emergencies. 
If those have failed the most remarkably, who 
have left upon the memocy of their countrymen 
the most profound impressions of their elo- 
«quence, which even the calmest sagacity cannot 
always distinguish from true wisdom, it was by 
following the passion of the ihornent rather than 
the precepts of experience; rather by attending 
to some whisper from an imaginary and illusory 
genius of their own, than observing those re¬ 
corded and plain dictates, which stand eminent 
above the flight of lime, and have been erected 
and epiblazoned at distant intervals, by a ^c- 
cession of natiTTns rouzed to activity by wars, 
and lighted to policy by calamities. 


LETTER XII. 


Accordin® to my view of the subject, the 
future state of Europe seems to depend entirely 
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Oh the resolutions of the allied princes, concern* 
ing the punishment of Bonaparte. If these are 
maitly and just; if they treat him only as they 
would treat their own subjects,' for crimes infi¬ 
nitely less and fewer; if they act as the servants 
of God and .the guardians of their people; they 
will then, and the*!! only will they, have secured 
to- thgmselves and their posterity the peace and 
independence of their kingdoms. Never more 
will the drunkenness of an upstart and street- 
walking power raise itself over their courts, and 
throw their innermost household into confusion; 
never more willl the dreams of overgorged demo- 
cracy be interpreted as tb« dictates Gf heaven, or 
issued as the decrees of fate. Then will this 
Bonaparte, great only in the enormity of his 
crimes, and in the littleness of his surrounders, 
find ORe only of all his speeches in the memory 
of man : 

“ The finger of Proridt-nce was there.” 

Lamented and most beloved Morfeau! such, 
such was the triumphant exclamatien of this 
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^perjttfeyj, and atheist, at the moment when Eu¬ 
rope, w^as deprived of thy genius and thy virtues. 
Thy exile, too soon followed up by death,,was 
occasioned by‘thy strenuous but ill-accordcd 
efforts t(5 purify the earth from his pollutions. 
Shall thy undeviating'aims bo overlooked ? ^all 
thy glorious example be forgotten ? shall the 
hand that pressed thine in death, press with 

equal fervor thy exulting murderer's ? Do not 

• 

Heaven and earth call aloud for vengeance ? do 
not weakness and wisdom raise the same cry fd 
Ciod ? From the humblest toil of industry to 
the highest efforts of genius, the blasting hand 
of this nicafiiarf^e pestilence hath left its visible 
and appalling track. 

Men of literature have seldom been remiss in 
oflering their incense *to the elevated and the 
fortunate. A small portion of light from the ob¬ 
ject above is enou^ for them. But something 
like virtue there must be; let it be constancy, 
let it be Tortitude, let it be generosity, let it be 
clemency, let it be encouragement to the pur- 
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suits of abstruse learning, of polished letters, oV 
eloquence, in the cabinet, in the pulpit, in the 
parliament, or at the bar. Since Bonaparte hath 
assumed the functions of .govertimcnt, the very 
time when any thing worthy of the slightest 
praise woul<J be extolled' above the highest, not 
a notion, not a semtiment of his, appears to have 
been commended by the most partial of his 

r 

slaves, in a manner to be remembered by the 

rest. The w'orld expects with great curiosity 

^ . . * 
the publication of the erotics of his Mameluke : 

I, who read little of the modern literature, and 

indeed too little of any, shall be contented to 

admire his epitaph. 


LETTER 3^111. 


In my last letter I expressed more anxi¬ 
ety than hope, that ,the governors of the world 
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would consult the history of mankind, in ordei 
to judge correctly how the nations of Europe 
would be treated, if Mouaparte were to retain the 
sovereignty of* Erance. Yet I sliould have hecvi 
both inbre urgent and more explicit, if he had 
not several times given such illustrations and 
proofs, to all the powers itc*\v arranged against 
him, as would render any (/uestion on the sub- 
ject too nugatory for even the most childlsh^de- 
clavnation. VWstoty would lead ihevn Into Atat 
chifly and awful chamber, in which, under the 
suspended armour, they might read their own 
destinies. It appears to me 1:he extreme of 
folly, to think*of giving up the chase, at the 
nn-ment we have driven the tiger back into his 
lair. A curious sort of courage and generosity ! 
admirably timed and placed! Perhaps it is 
thoughi I'loi < r to inquire lirst, vvlielhty he has 
done any’ harm in thecoiuitry: if he has, whether 
lie is lik' iv to do ^nv more, after such magnani- 
mous shouts and sallies. It is wise,•then, and con¬ 
siderate,*ro ask a sailor with a wooden leg, whe¬ 
ther he knows what it is to be wounded; a citizen 
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whose house is in flames, whether he has heard ^ 
of any fire in the neighbourhood : if we are cir¬ 
cumspect and delicate^ vvc shall certainly say to 
bothof them—Have you lost any thing? Yes, 
it would be just as reasonable, as to appeal to the 
sovereigns ob Europe on ihe tremendous cause 
of their former degradation. Look at Smolcns- 
ko; look at Moscow; look at Hamburgh! 

» f. 

'■ Hprlthe threats of the impudent fugitive, in the 
midst of his army, against all Germans, who 

t 

would rather not be Frenchmen ! Jf this gene¬ 
ral incendiary and universal murderer is per¬ 
mitted to escape with impunity, the sovereigns 
will have little merit in preseFt^ing tlie minor 
laws,'which protect one subject from another. 
Will they ever be able to preserve them? Will 
they he the sovereigns of the country ? the pro¬ 
tectors ;md .avengers (for'both characters are re¬ 
quisite to constitute a sovereign) of their peo¬ 
ple? Certainly not long: thdy will fall to ruin 
amidst the groans and execrations of kingdoms, 
whose noble efforts they had blastdB, whose 
best and dearest interests they had compromised 
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and betrayed. It is madness to assert that the 
■conditions of a stable peace would be accepted 

with more ditFicidty by the French senate than 

0 

by the French ^despot, that an unprincipled 

set of njen, who have tossed up their caps for 

• 

the leaders of ever/faction, would remain more 
constant to their master than to their principles. 
Their principles have given them no anxieties, 
and offered them no affronts: their snast^rJhas ^ 
shewn them, repeatedly, both his displeasure a*nd 
his oouteinpt. Secure to them their stipends, aed 
they will gladly throw off those cumberous trap¬ 
pings, which they cannot so co|ivenieut!y trail 

with iftom into the lieunts of vulgar vice. the 

•• 

surrender of Napoleon will bo as easily attained 
as the surrender of a province, or even of a for¬ 
tress. Without it, many ^Jiovinc's, and many 
fortresses will afford bijt an in-ui( nn. je compen- 
tion for the expenditure and devcijfitions* of only 
the Kussian can»p%ign. The ruin of a yielding 
force is certain, if the pressure against it be un- 
diminisii^cl and unremitted. Cmsar Borgia far 
excelled Bonaparte, both in military and politi- 
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cal science, and never betrayed in any enter- » 
prise a deficiency of that personal courage, which 
is pi|uislied in soldiers (vith death, in others 

f 

with contempt. JIc had the advantage of high 

connexions, and passed every stage of his life, 

« 

among men who respected*both his abilities and 
liis rank. He liad^also taken the precaution to 
remove by violence those heads of parties, 

. vvhick might else have intercepted him in his 
ascent to sovereignty. Yet his fall was even 
more rapid than his rise. 

Agathocles of Sicily seems to have been the 
idol of Bonaparte; but hh never ^esefrted his 
army jn any extremity : on the contrary, he re¬ 
tained, by prudence and valour, the dominion 
he had acquired by violence and fraud ; yet his 
power died' with him. 

(•T'verotto l^’irmani was also an usurper, of 
m- I'c!. ! ■ '=r.:^R.cy, and more resources, than this 
C' n?, dexterous in treacJfhry, and 

f ?go!ev.' in assassinations. He added 
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personal courage to military science, and never 
was convicted of desertion, or accused of any 
pusilhinitnity : yet he was taken prisoner, toge¬ 
ther with Vitelloccio his accbmplice, and suffered 
death upon thegallowS. 

What is there, 1 repeat it again and again, in 
the character or conduct of this iasolent and au¬ 
dacious man, that ought to exempt him fropi-^ 
similar punishment ? Is there any crime, 
public, or private life, with which he has nofr' 
been deeply and thoroughly contaminated ? Is 

there a family on the Continent of I^uropc which 

• 

has not -to bemoan the»effects of his rapacity ? 
Ambition I will not call it, little as I resjject 
what is usually and more justly termed so, and 
aw’are as I am what bitterness, dust and ashes, 
lie at the core of its hqllovv but fairrseeming 
fruit. 

If the French people were once assured that 
the life of I^onaparte would be accepted as the 
price of peace, that price would be paid down 



instantly. It is only then that they could re- 
sign^ with the appearance of. doing it uncon¬ 
strained, the territories they have wrested from 
their neighbours. They would attribute to his 

c 

cupidity all the losses thi»y had sustained ; and 
the sacrifices they should -be obliged to make, 
they would'celebratc aloud as a voluntary peace- 
oflTering to justice. Every nation has a right to 
demand t,hat so atrocious a criminal should be 

t 

delivered up : every nation has made such de- 
mands, both in ancient and modern times. Prance 
is neither able nor willing to refuse the summons- 
insensible as she is to the value of liberty, and 
forgetful and unworthy 9 f her ancient/■onstitn- 

tion, she requires a cessation Trom her labour, 

« 

and a recovery from her disgrace. Never can 
she enjoy them without the death, judicial or 
extra-judicial, of her traiterous and turbulent 
usurper. * The present French condemn, or pre¬ 
tend to condemn, the cruelties of Marat and 
Robespierre: yet the one excelled Bonaparte in 
knowledge, the other in eloquence; of them 
excelled him ii|:consistency, in hprii^ly, and in 
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courage. Is there^ however, a single man in th« 
territory of Franc’o who does not cordially re¬ 
joice in the extinction of these wretches ? And 
why? IJocause f)f tlieir restless suspicion and 

iitsatiahle.criK'ity. A*ik 1, to say nothing of ex- 

• 

actions and extortions, for the support of indi- 
vidual and solitary ]>i id<;, is there less suspicion 
in the breast of this Corsican, who despises and 
detests the whole nation ? is tin re leSs cruelty 
in this Moloch, who selects his annual victimg 
by the* myriad ; who consumes their youth irt 
the vices arid miseries of a prowling and felo¬ 
nious warfare ; who has calmly dejivered to the 

• 

jaws of tivxitli. or Jiroka their limbs and sinews, 
three hundred thousand Frenchmen within pne 
year, and calls for another such ohlation to crow n 
it? Take the average of the last ten months, and 
make your calculation on. the aulhentio reports 
of the allied armies, what is the ini’snlt ? How 
many fellow-creatures, how many fellow-coun-^ 
trymen, and fellow-soldiers, born tc^ happiness, 
and torn |l|sn it at the first opening of its en- 

•if 

joyments,' liatli he deprived of life, or of all its 

G 
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comforts and uses, every minute of his waking 
hours / What a scene, then, of woe and desola¬ 
tion is renewed by every day of his existence! 
How many hopes, how many 'virtues, are ex¬ 
tinguished at every sun-set 1 How niany fami¬ 
lies are made miserable, desolate, and helpless! 

Sovereigns of the earth, if you prolong the ex- 

♦i.- *• 

istehce of this miscreant, this accursed of God 
and man, declare at once that you have drawn 

♦ ^ t 

the sword only to divide dominion with him ; 
that you have brought nations to fight one 
against anotlier, only that you might at last be 
admitted to peace and amity wi'.h"him : and the 
61o‘od of extinguished and of unborn generations 

be upon your heads ! the scorn of your contem- 

«• ' 

poraries, the reproaches of your posterity, and 
the vengeance of your Almighty Judge. 

CALVIIS. 
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LETTER XIV. 

H'hndui/, Dec. 50, 1813. 

A MONTH has now elajised since thq preceding 
letters were written, and sent to be inserted in 
the Courier. The freedom with which I have 
treated all subjects and all persons, within th? 
range of my observations, made them perhaps* 
undesirable and unw'clcome to the acute and 
judicious Editor. Heartily glad should I be, to 
have closed them with any thing rather than the 
Manifesto, wh’io4j «t a distance of more than two. 
hundred miles from the capital, came into ftiy 
hands but yesterday. It appears as a declara¬ 
tion of the Allied Powers. It states, that The 
Powers" confirm to the French Empire 401 ejetent 
of teiritory which France, under her kings, never 
knew; htcause a valiant nation does not full from 
its rank Op having, in its turn, e.r/Tcrienced re¬ 
verses., iu itn obstinate and sunguinarp contest, in 
which it has fought with its accustomed Oraotrp. 

G 2 
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hut the Allied Powers wish to be free, tranquil; 
and happy, themselves, &c. 

Reasonings may be very \ve5k and inconse¬ 
quent, which are founded pn truth and justice. 
But was ever reasoning hiorc weak and more in¬ 
consequent, or fdunded lesson truth and justice, 

than that, France should have an increase of 
< 

power for not having'/<t//c« / That she should 
be endowed with an accession of territory, sudt 

t 7 

as her kings never knew, because she has experi¬ 
enced reverses ; because she has been able to 
nfaintain an obstinate and sanguinary contest* 
Because the Allies wish to be fttranquil, and 
happy I .When this sanguinary contest, main¬ 
tained against them by Bonaparte, as they them¬ 
selves have urged repeatedly, that they might not 
be 'iiapj'yy, nor tranquil, nor free,” 

Unfortunate nations ! the play-things of crea--, 
lures so destitute of intellect, so destitute of re- 

f. 

collection. Even their own eyes and ears are 
not their senses. They have waded through 
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blood, and never felt it; they have been sur- 

• ^ 

rounded by conflagrations, and seem to iiiMoine 

it was the natural light, the wholesome fresh hr 

• 

of day ! Surely they think* that whatever has 
happened,,must have Happened in another state 
of existence. Alas !* it is not their wrongs and 
sufi’erings ; it is only the wrongs and sufl’erings 
of tlieir people, They live; they are happy; 
they exult in unexpected deliverance. 
whose sturdy arms delivered them, are permitted 
the honour of following them home, but undeft 
no assurance that their cottages, if they rebuild 
them, shall not be levelled to the eiirth again, by 

the same inhuman and merciless invader. 

' • 

t 

No; a valiant nation does not fall from its 
rank by having, in its turn,cxj>'rienced reverses.” 

But it justly falls from it, when thoscireverses 

• ^ • 

are occasioned by incessant breaches of faith, 
by a prostitution of military honour to the pur* 
poses of confiscation and rapine, hy, a mockery 
of all religion, by a disdain of all equity, by a 
prohibition of all the best energies, which en- 
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noble and exalt our nature, and, by an assump¬ 
tion of riglit, to lower and .demolish the ronlt 
both of the allied and of the hostile. What 
France threatened against Russia and England, 
what she carried into ejrecution against Austria, 
and Prussia, and Spain, .not to mention sdrne 
dozens of the smaller/lorrm, ought now, both in 
justice and in prudence, to be carried into exe¬ 
cution against France. 

If we demand a just debt, contracted peace¬ 
ably, shall vve not demand one equally just, be¬ 
cause it was extorted, and because it was exhor- 
bitant ? If you catch a thief who has fallen down 
your staircase, and has broken^is bones under 

t 

your plate and jewels; if you find also in his 
pocket the fruit of former plunder, will you 
humbly request him to restore one pretty pair of 
earrings? will you console him with the idea 
that he has not fallen from kk rank! will you 
beg permission to order a hackney-coach, that 
he may carry off the little matter he lias taken 
from your children and domestics?’ Are you 
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not bound by every duty of a citizen and honest 
‘man, to seize hitpj to deliver him up to justice, 
io distribute to each individual the property of each! 
Such also is the duty, the sworn duty, oT all 
tjiese allied powers: ttho subjects of those who 

t 

Set otherwise are abeolvd from their allegiance. 

• 

I know not who the persons are that assume to 
themselves the title of allied p*ovvers. Certain I 
am, that the Spanish Government bycathes no 
such sentiments. I know personally and well 

some of the best and bravest of that natioji: *I 

* • • 

know that even the worst and most cowardly of 
it, would never whine their adulation in these 
abject strains. Their fathers, sons, and brothtfrs, 
have bled.bou? In the field of battle and in their 
houses ; the ir sisters and daughters have l>een 
bowed to the abominations of the French. There 
is not a village in this country, the cradle of he- 
roism and of glory, that has not suffered such 
miseries and pollutions as it would be impiety 
to pardon. 

And who can believe that the Emperor of 
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Russia hath sanctioned, with his august name, 
this most pusillanimous and iniquitous mani¬ 
festo? Equitable, humane, and enlightened; 
calm ill the midst of danger, but,alive to the suf¬ 
ferings of his people, he will demand«a full in¬ 
demnity for all their losses, a memorable, so- 
lemn, and piacular atonement for the most wan¬ 
ton and unprovoked aggression. Let the French 
cJrry. on tlieir heads the ashes of Smolensko and 
Moscow. Let him who ordered to execution 
‘the peaceable and loyal citizens of the Musco¬ 
vite metropolis be conducted to the same scaf¬ 
fold. Robespierre, who, in comparison with 
this monster, was but as af kitten a tiger, was 
carted and brought to justice. Let Bonaparte 
be, as he called himself, the God of Thunder to 
the Mamelukes and ‘the I’oxitcs ; but let the so¬ 
vereigns, whose dominions he, hath laid waste, 
and whose subjects he hath slaughtered, punish 
hfs crimes, or assist in punishing them. Has he 
not boasted that they exist as sovereigns by his 
clemetioy and forbearance? Will be tbrgive any 
kind of humiliation ? Will he forgive bis de- 
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feats, his flight, the exposure of his perfidy, the 
ridicule of his weakness, both in politics and in 
tactics. Russia, Prussia, and Sweden, vvijl en¬ 
joy no future opportunity of stripping him bare 
t)f powep. Their armies will even ag-ain corue in 
contact amicably ; ’ they may now break the 
threads of all future combinations that are likely 
to disturb their union. Holland, and the re¬ 
maining Netherlands, that abhor every fwftdgn 

• 

yoke, will join their confederation. Too suroJy 
is Boliapartc now, at this instant, cementing lrt5 
old alliances: too surely will the gold and the 
intrigues of France sow dissention in the family 
of European plates, aftd nothing can keep under 
and consume the shoots of it but the ardour and 
activity of offensive war. Shall every land have 
endured its cruel scourge, 'except that, which, 
with inhuman delight, hath nursed her children 
in blood ? Except that in which the beggar and 
the cripple talk of •universal empire, and high¬ 
way robbers think of retiring from the too great 
exertion of their public life, as professors of 
some college, or prefects of some department in 
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Germany. Some Va'-drimme, a compost of 
filth, and ro£riif ly, and impudence, may again 
call to Ills c.irriafp' Dukis and Emperors, and 

i 

may cb^'itise, veith the whip, a refusal to obey. 

Can it be (juestioned ? Wete not even ladies me- 

( 

naced by this gallant people,‘Hs our silly declara- 

•t 

tion terms tlicm, with such a punishment? A 

4 

punishment so degrading, that neither those who 
rccgive nor those who inflict it can ever lift up 
their heads among the reputable. 

Who, in the name of Heaven, could have 
composed th[s flimsy tissue of folly, coward¬ 
ice, and falsehood ? Wh,o could have presumed 
to publish it first as a declaration of the allied 
powers? We have authentic declarations in 
which every sentim.ent is contradicted. What 
officious creature, half minister, half journalist, 
has broken th.e joints of logic to compose this 
jvecious amulet? Let him wear it for his pains. 


Limus ut hie durcscit, 

He will only be looked at to be laughed at. 
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Other fabulists have given to birds the feelings 
and language of men ; he has attributed to men 
the natural sentiments of birds—Do not try to 
catch me; I know you cannot; but attempting 

it frightens me.” Thus irresolute and timid does 

■ • 

he represent the»rulers of the world, before a 

f 

vaiujuislied and flying enemy ! * For what pur- 
pose then were issued those animating proclama¬ 
tions of the Russians? Men who unite like 
Atheniaiis ; fight like Homans; and feef like 
Fijglishmen, Have the Germans risen in asms 
for the parade ? Is no vengeance to be taken for 
the cruelties they have snflered ? Shall not 
even their contribjjtions and confiscations be 
restored? No: on tbe coritrarv, the encniv is 

V ^ w 

promised power enough (and who can question 
his inclination ?) to cxtprt them tenfold at his 
leisure, Ronaparte,^it seems, is po longer an 
insatiable plunderer, a shamcie.ss 1iar,*a scoffing 
Atheist, a merciless assassin. His fault* are 
venial: at present they iiave cost humanity only 
one minion of human lives: some say more : 
add then eighty or a hundred thousand. When 
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oiilv half the number hud been sacrificed to his 

V 

rage and avarice, the nations rose against him: 
piisilhjaiinous princes, reduced to the condition 

of ri'crniting sergeants, declared hjs cane intolc- 

«• 

ruble, and broke the drum. In shaking, off his' 
yoke, the otlier half million has fallen. It is 
only within these .few days that hivS perfidy is 

liirnetl into passable good faith: it is only when 
he can' he punished, that he must not. Surely 
it was unnecessary for liis expiation, that so 
much blood should have been demanded from 
their subjects. What streams, and from what 
dist<\nt sources,‘have flowed for the cleansing of 
that scurvy leper! If iinpufiity wer^the extinc¬ 
tion of wickedness, even then, so awful a dimi¬ 
nution of the human race, such a loss of civili¬ 
zation, of social comfort, of mere competency, 
such a conetjurse of mourners, day after day, for 
years together, 'in every town and hamlet, such 
expVessions of woe in all langunges and all places, 
wherever ma»’s voice hath been heard, would 
loudly demand the life of Bonaparte: but impu¬ 
nity is the certain and swift forerunner of fresh 
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. calamity and aggravated revenge. At every 
tril)unalj \vhetl;or the appeal be to the gown or 
to the sword, every crime shonld recede its 
punishment. ’•If yon punish all, you will pnmsli 

• 

• the fewer. Pardon one in twenty, and yon will 
be under the necessi'tyof punisiung twice tlie 
mmiber that you would if* no offences were 
remitted. 

• • 

Bently, a man hardly more remarkable :tS a 
• • • 
prolbund scholar, than for the acuteness ot his 

mind, to whatever he applied it, argues that men 
distinguished for assiduity, birt*ll, and fortune, 
frequently c .'.ier on such a course of studies as 
befits them for the church, from consideriilg the 
great prizes, of bishoprics and archbishoprics, 
in our ecclesiastical establishment. Although 
ftwv can attain them,’ no man itnagin<;s them 
JtlTove his reach. In most temptations we over¬ 
look the chances ’against us, and calculate on 
those in our favour. Bonaparte "is justified in 
renewing’the war when he can, if he is permitted 
to declare it with impunity w'hgu he chuses. 
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The allied powers assure him that, whatever he 
docs, he never shall be a loser : that the utmost 
they require from him. is the territory he has 
conquered; not the surrender of' those means 
which have enabled him to copquer. They will 
treat with him about the "recovery of what he 
hath stolen : they w*!!! perhaps go so far as to in¬ 
sist on blov\;ing out the dark lantern ; but they 

leave him his phosphoric match, his whole 

%/ 

bunch of pick-lock keys, his iron crow, his 

* 4 

pistol and his dagger: they release all his gang. 
It is easy to foresee what will bo the consequtmce, 
to them and the community. 

A loss of territory is not the groutrst loss, 
even to the |)rincc. The writer of the pretended 
manifesto, wliieh I have taken the trouble to 
quote, 'argubs, or talks rather, as ii the sacrifice 
ol\the brave, the massacre of the inoffensive, 

4 > 

the conflagration of farms and villages, and cities, 
arid provinces, the misery o,f nations, the despair 
of'^^ma'tikind, were nothing in the estimation ot 
thts6 [titled powers. Whoever wrote such a silly 
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,nnd worthless paper, is unfit not only for the ex¬ 
ercise of any political futiction, but for the tlis- 
cussion of the least important question, that-ever 
ocqupiecl 'he reasoning faculties of man. Let 
him leueb children their catechism, for he has 
patii ane em ugh who f’an bear vvhat.this creaLiie 
bears, and, if he believes tliat Konaparte will not 

profit hv such simplicity, nooody can doiilit his 

• • 

capacity for a creed. Rut let not his apathy be 
attributed to sovereigns: let them not, by the suf- 
gestion or representation of such weak wr«;tches, 
be accused of utter indifference to the wel, 
fare of their subjects, nor be left exposed to the 
vengeance of tho enemy they have pardoned, by 
the armies whose honour they have insulted,'and 
by the nations whose safety they have betrayed. 
1 detest and abhor an insurrection : but it would 
be sacred against men so* unworthy of^heis trust. 

1 he allied powers must disclaim this paper, 
or must ciiucel all their former rnauffestos. The 
English call never sanction it. We fight for se¬ 
curity—put indemnity and^ glory op t of sight.— 
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Our security will not allow us to give tJ(ie French 
empire an e.ctcnt of territory which her kings never 
knew^ We have been fighting seven hundred 
years, with few and narrow intervals of peace. 

For w'hat ? To diminish this territory.* It wa^ 

« 

the policy of all tempers* and all times. The 
French were constantly held too powerful. Her 
kings possessed a kingdom too large and popu¬ 
lous for the safety of England: yet sometimes 

tht; neighbouring states, and sometimes pro- 

• 0 

vinces almost independent, in the very he&rt of 
the kingdom, rendered their power infinitely 
less injurious than it would be, if reduced within 
the same limits as at the accmion iif Louis XIV. 
The'population of France would even then be 
greater than that of Great Britain and Ireland, 
and more united in locality, in manners, and in 
religior*. A turbulent and ferocious people will 

for many generations require much vigilance, 

0 

will often thwart our polidy, and not seldom 
divide our attention with our enemy. 


I would undervalue the abilities of Lord 
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Castlfere&^h and. Lord Liverpool: I believe them 
to be great, and what is more, of the kind best 
suited to the present times. But 1 do not see 

any reason to think *lhese ministers wiser than 

* • 

Sunderland, Some> 3 , Godolphin, and Marlbo- 
rough; the opinion of which ilinstrious men 
was, that, when we laboured under tiie pressure 
of debt, when Anacrica was ours, and could not 
act against us, when France was deprived* of 

m 

many^ strong places, when her power was l^s 
than her kin^ had known ily she still w'as too 
pow'erful for the prosperity and^peace of Eng, 
land. 

If it be possible that, corruption at the foot 
and infatuation at the head of the confederated 

thrones, the princes of the continent should se- 

* ^ 

riously think of leaving France rpore powerful 
than at the accession of Louis XIV, enjoyiyg 
strength enough to make progressively those 
stupendous conquests, which have eternally me¬ 
naced, and at last have almost overthrown them, 
the Allied Powers, as they* are called, will pre- 
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sently be'separated, scattered, and exti|||^ilhed. 
The liberties of Europe, such as they are, will 
sink 'tnto th|| same abyss. But she tvill look 
down contemptuously on her baSe deserters, her 
unworthy lespds, aijiiil^Slfhold,ing the serVije ^on-, 
ditiou to which thj^J^ill have reduced them¬ 
selves, she, like the heroic Scald, ^'ill jaugh at 
her dissolution. 


THE'END, 


Jj»d 


• B. Clarke, Printer, Well-»ueet, LendM. 
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WAY TO WEALTH. 


HAVE*heard, that nothin" gives an au** 
thor so much pleasure as to iind his works 
rcspectrully quoted by’ otlier learned au¬ 
thors. This pleasure 1 have sejdpm enjoy¬ 
ed ; for though I have been, if I may say it 
without viuiity, an eminent author ( of al¬ 
manacks) annually now a full quarter of a. 
century, my brother authors,, in the same 
way (for what reason I know not) have ever 
been vtry sparing* of their applauses ; and 
no othpr author has. taken the least notice ofc. 
me; so that, did not my writings produce 
rpe some solid pudding, the great •deficien¬ 
cy of praise w.ou}d havp quite discouraged 
me. 

I concluded, at length, that the people. 
were the best judges of my merit, for they 
buy my works, and besides, iij my rambles, 
where I am not personally kno^vn, I have. 
frequently heard one or other of my adages 
lepeatedi wjth poor llichavd.,sa-yy’ at 
t|ic end'on.’t. This gave me some satisfac¬ 
tion; a§ it.shcwpd nti.only thajt my instruc¬ 
tions were regarded, hut discovered like¬ 
wise some respect for my authority ;• and I 
own, th-,it toi»encottrago the practice of rcr 
memhering and repeating those wise sen¬ 
tences, 1 have spinetinres quoted my^*lf w ith 
great gravity. 
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J udge then how much I have been graf i-« 
fied by an incident I am going to relate ta 
Vou. I stopped my horse Jately where a 
number of people were collected at, an auc¬ 
tion of merchant’s goods. The hour of safe 
liot being comC;, they weye conversing on 
the badness of tlie vimes ; and one of the 
company called to a plain, clean, old man, 
with white locks, ' Pray, father Abraham, 
what think you' of the times ? Will not these 
heavy taxes quite ruin the country ? How 
shall we be ever able to pay them ? What 
would you advise us to?’ Father Abraham 
stood up and replied, ‘ If you’d have my ad¬ 
vice, i’U give it tp you in sh.ort; for “ a 
W'ord to the wise is enough; and many 
words W'ould not fill a bu.shel,” as poor 
Richard says.’ Theyjpincd in desiring him 
to speak his mind : and, gathering round 
him ,^ e' proceeded a,s follows : 

^ Friends,^ said he, and neighbours, the 
taxes are indeed very heavy ; and if those 
laid on by^*the government were the only 
ones we had to pay yvp might more easily 
discharge thc-pi; but we have many others, 
and much more grievous to some of us. We 
.are*.taxed twice as much by our idleness, 
three times as much by our pride, and four 
limes as much by our folly ; and from these 
taxes the commissioners cannot case or de¬ 
liver i;s, b}'allowing an abatement. How¬ 
ever, let us hearken to good^ advice, and 
something may be done for us ; God 
helps them that help themselves,” as poor 
Richaid says iii his Almanack, 
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It would be thought,a hard government 
that should tax its people oue-tenth part of 
their time, to be employed in its service ; 
but idleness taxes many of us much more if 
we reckon all that is spent ip absolute sloth *■ 
or doing of nothing, with that which is 
s)>ent in idle ernploym'ents or amusements 
whichainount to notlnng. Sloth, by bringing 
on diseases, ahsolutely shortens life. Sloth, 
like fust, consumes faster than labour wears, 
while the key used is always briif'ht,” as poor 
Richard says, ‘f But deist thou love life ? then 
do not squander time, for that is the st«tf life, 
is made of,” as poor Richard says. How much 
more than is neeehsary do we spend in 
sleep !,forgetting* that the sleeping fox 
catches no poultry, and that there will be 
sleeping enough in the grave,” as poor 
Richard says. ‘^Iftimebeof all t|jiugs the 
most precious, wasting time must ^ ( y;s 
poor Richard saj^s) the greatest proaigali- 
ty ;” since as he elsewhere tells us, Lost 
time is never found again ; and wha t we call 
time enough, altvays proves little enough.” 
Let us then be up and doing, mid doing to 
the purpose ; so by diligence we shall do 
more with less perplexity.* “ Sloth ina^ts all 
things difficult, but industry all nasy,” qs 
poor Richard says ; and, he who rises late, 
must trot all day, and will scarcely overtake 
his business at night ; while laziness tra¬ 
vels so slowly that poverty soon overtakes 
him,” as vvie read in poor Richard ; who 
adds, Drive'thy business ; let not tby bu¬ 
siness drive thee,” and, eaj-ly to bed, and 
early to rise, makes .a man healthy, weal¬ 
thy, and wise.” 
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So wlmt sig'nifics wishing and hophig fo?. 
■better times ? vye may make these times bet¬ 
ter if we bestir onrselves. “Industry needs 
not wish/’ as pooy Richard says ; and, he 
who lives o.n , hope, . will die fasting.’* 

There are no gains without pains ; thea 
help hands, for 1 have no lands ; or if I 
have, they are smartly taxed and (as poor 
Kiehayd likewise observes,) He that bath, 
a trade batii an'estate ; and he that hath a 
calling hath' an oHice of profit and honour;’’ 
but then the trade must l^e worked at, and, 
the calling well followed, or neither the es¬ 
tate nor the office wiU enable us to pay 
our taxes. If we be industrious Ave shall 
never starve ; for, as poor Richard says. 

At the working-man’s house hung'er looks 
in, but dares not enter.” Nor Avill the bailitf 
or the eonstahle outer, for, Industry pays 
deht|||k\Yhilc despair encreases them,” say.s 
pooflxichard. VVliat tho’ you have fouiul 
iio treasure, nor has? any ricb relation left 
you a lejf 5 j^,y; “ Diligence is the, mother of 
good luck,” as poox; Richard sajs; and, 
‘"-God gives gll things to industry then 
plough deep while sluggards sleep, and you, 
will'have corn to* sell and to keep,” says 
poor Dick- Work while it is called to-day; 
for you know not how much you may be 
hindered to-morrow ). which makes poor 
Richard.say, “ One to-day is Avorth two to- 
nioiToAVs and further, “ have you some¬ 
thing to do to-morrow, do it tofc-day.” “If 
you were a servant, would you not be a- 
shamei'i lhata good master should catch you 
idle ? arc you then your own master ? be 
ashamed to catch yourself idle,” as poor 
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t)ick ffcjys. W hen there is so much to be 
<>one for yourself, your family, your coun¬ 
try, and your gracious king, lie up by peep 
of day ; let not the sun look doxvn, and. 
say inglorious here he lies J” handle your < 
tools without iniKens ; remember, that “ (he 
cat in gloyes catches *iw mice,” as poor 
Richard says. It is tnje, there is much to bc‘ 
done, and perhaps yon •are weak handed ;■ 
but stick to it steadily, an'd yo\i will see 
great ofTccts ; for, “ constant dropping 
wears away stones, and by diligence and 
patience the mouse ate in two the cable; 
and light strokes fell great oaks,” as poor* 
Richard says in bis Almanack, the year I 
cannot^ust now remember. 

* Metliinks I bear some of you say, must 
a man afford himself no leisure —I will 
tell thee, my friend what poor Ilicltard says : 

Employ thy time w’cll, if thou inea^st 
gain leisure ; antf since thou art net sure of 
a minute, throw not away an hour.” Lei¬ 
sure is time for doing somelVrhrg^uscful ; 
this leisure the diligent man will obtain, hut 
the lazy man never ; so that,*as poor Hich- 
ard sa5'.s,, A life of Icispre and a life of 
laziness are tw'O things.” .Do yon imwginr 
that sloth will afford you more comfort than; 
labour } no ; for, gs poor Richard sa}*. 

Troubles spring from idleness, and griev¬ 
ous toil from needless ease ; many Avithout 
labour wou^ live by theirwits only ; but (hey 
break for want of stock:” whereas iiuUisfry 
gives comfort, and plenty, and respect. 

Fly pleasures, and they will follofv you ; 
the diligent spinner has a large shift; and> 



Wrtw 1 have a sheep and a coW, everyc body 
bids me good morrow all which is weft 
said by poor Richard. 

Rut with oiir industry^ \Ve must likewisd 
he. steady, settled, and careful and oversee 
our own aflairs with .our o'wn eyes, a nd not 
trust too much to others; for, as poor Ri(ih-“ 
aid savsj 

^ I. 

“ I never saw n'n oft removed tfee, 

Kor jet aiiofl removed rainily, 

'I’hat throve so Well as Utose tiial settled be.” 

An,d ag'ain, Three removes are as had 
‘as a lire;” alul again, Keep thy shop, 
and thy shop will keep thee;” and again. 
If y;>u would have your busine.ss doue, go ; 
if not, send, “ And again, 

“ lie who lij’the plough would thrive, 

. Iliiosciriiiust either holil or drivtj.” 

\ And again, Thfj eye of the master will 
do more work than both his hands and 
again, “ Want of care does ntore damage 
Ilian knowledge ;” and again. 

Not to oversee workmen, is to leave them 
your ]>ursc opVu.” Trusting too much to 
others’care, is Ihe^ ruin of many : for, as 
tihe Almanack says, “In the alVairs of the 
world, nten are saved not by faith, but by 
the want of it;” but a man’s own care is 
profitable ; for, saith poor Dick, Learn¬ 
ing is t(i the studious, and riches to the care¬ 
ful, as well as power to the bold^ and hea¬ 
ven to the virtuous. And further, “If you 
woidd have a faithful servant, and one that 
you like, serve- yourself.” And again, he 
mlviseth to circumspection and care, even 
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jn till smallest niatters, because ” somctimei 
a little neglect may breed great mistliief 
addingj “ for want of a nail the shoe was 
lost ; for want of a shoe the horse was lost; 
and for want of a horse the rider vvas lost 
being overtaken* and §lain by the enemy, 
§11 for want of care about a horse-shoe nail. 

• 

‘ So much for induslyy^ my friends, and 
attention to one’s own business ; but to 
these we must add frugality, If we would 
make our industry more certainly successful. 
A man may, if he knows not how to save as^ 
he gets, “ keep his nose all his life to the 
grindstone, and die not worth a groat at 
last.”. “ A fat kitchen makes a lean will,'' 
as poor Richard says ; and, 

“ Mill!} eslatci are '•|>cnl iiilhe gelliiljf, 

Sinre weineii lor lea, Im .onk sjtiiiiiiiig and kniUing 2 

And incu (ur punch, Ibi'si'uk hewing and 

If you would be Wealthy,” say s he, in 
another Almanack, ” think of saving, as ^ 
well as t>f getting ; the In^iil/;s,,J|l^ave not 
made Spain rich, because her outgoings are 
greater than her incomings.’.’ 

‘ Away then with your expensive fpilies, 
and yon will not have much cause to* com¬ 
plain of hard times, heavy taxes, and cliarg- 
a:ble families ; for, a^f poor Dick says, 

“ Women and wine, game and deceit 

Make the wealth small, and the want great.*' 

And fuHher, What maintains one vice 
would bring up two children.” You may 
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IhinK, perhaps, that a little tea, or a littl^ 
pum li iioAV and then, diet a little more cost¬ 
ly, dollies a little finer, and a little enter¬ 
tainment now and then, can be no j^reat 
matter ; but reiViember what poor Richard 
says, “ INlany a littliv makes a uieikle aiid 
f uHher, “ Reware of’ little expens<‘s ; a small 
leak will sink a «’reat' ship and a^ain, 

\\dio dainties love, shall beg'g’ars prove;” 
and moreover, Fool make leasts, and 
Avise Tin'll eat them.’' 

‘ I lore yon are all tjot toj^ether at this sale of 
fineries and nicknacks. Yon call them g'oods ,* 
but if yon do not take care, they will 
jirove eri’Vs to some of you. You expect they 
w ill 1)0 sold cheap, and perhaps they may 
for less (han they eost; but if you have no oc- 
eas'ion fo\’ them, they must be dear to you. 
l^emeinber what ])oor Uiehard says, “ Buy 
wbnt thou bast no heed pf, and ere long 
limn ."bait sell tby necessaries. ” And again. 

At a j^reat pennyworth, pause awhile.” 
Be means, that perhaps the cheapness is 
a])parent only,.and not real; or the bargain, 
by straitening thee in thy business, may do 
flieevnoro harm than gocnl. For in another 
■{T!ace*hc jsays, Many have been mined by 
buying good pennyworths.” Again poor 
Uiehard says, “ It is foolish to lay out money 
in a purrhase of repentance and ycttliis 
folly is ])iactised every day at auctions, for 
want of minding the Almanaclf. Wise 
men (as poor Dick says) learn by others 
harms, fools scarcely by their own ; but hap- 
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py a|e Ihey Avho learn prudence by Ibe rnis- 
•foi tunes i)f otliers/' JNIany a one, for the 
sake of finery on the buck liave p;one Avitli a. 
luiiif^ry belly, and lialfsfarved (heir families; • 
silks pid sattiiis, scarlets^and velvets (a/ 
])Oor liicbard »ays) put out the kilche.i 
iiiT.” Tlyese arc not tfie necessaries of life ; 
fliey can scarcely be, called the couveui.eu- 
ci('s; and yet only becansc they looI<, pretty, 
Jiow many watil to have them ? I'he artili- 
cial wants of mankind (bus b*ec,ome more 
mimerous than the natural ; and as poor 
I>icksa\s, “ For one poor person •therc^. 
are a hundred indi<>‘cnt/’ Ify these and 
other extravatrancies. the arentecl are re- 
duced.to poverty, and forced to borrow of 
those whom they formerly despised, but 
A\ho, through industry atui frugality, have 
maintained their standing ; in which casoi 
it appears yilainly, ‘’A j)loughman on h^ 
legs is higher tljan a • gentleman on Jiis 
knees,” as poor liicbard says. Perlu'vp.s 
they have had a small estate left thenp which 
they knew not the getting ot ; they think 
it is day, and never will bg night;” that 
a little to he spent out of so much, is not 
Avorth heeding ; ” A child and a fooj (as 
poor liiehard says) imagine tweyty shif- 
lings and twenty years can never be spent ; 
but always by taking* out of the meal-tub, 
and never putting in, yon soon come to the 
bottom ; then, as poor Dick says, ‘■•When, 
the well ii* dry, they know the worMi of 
Avalcr.” but this they might have kuoAvn 
before, if they lud Uikcu his advice; ” If 
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you 'would know the value of moneV, 
and try to borrow some : • for he who j:>;oes 
a horrowinp" goes a sorrowing ; and indeed 
go docs he wiio lends to sneh people, when 
'he goes to get itogain.” Poor Diek farther 
adviseSj and says, 

“ Fond pridp of drpmii* «»irp a vpry enrsp. 

■ Ere fancy you consult, consult, y ur purse.” 

« 

And again/ Pride is as lond a beg¬ 
gar as Want, and great deal more sancy,’* 
When yon have bought one line thing, 
you must buy ten more, that your appear¬ 
ance may be all of a piece ; but j)Oor Dick 
says, “ It is easier to suppress the fir.st de¬ 
sire, than to satisfy all that follow it.’,’ And 
it is as truly folly for the poor to ape (he 
rich, as for the frog to swell in order to c- 
qual the ox, 

^ “ Vcnels larjjp may Tenture m^re, 

Bullitllo boats should* keep i^ear shore.’* 

*■ ’Tis, however, a folly soon punished ; 
for *■* Pr^ d e "th at dines on vanity, sups on 
contempt,” as poor Richard says. And in 
another place, Pride breakfasted with Plen¬ 
ty, dined with Poverty, and supped with 
Ipfarny.” And, after all, what use is this 
pride of •appearance, for which so much 
is risked, so much suffered ? It cannot pro¬ 
mote health, or ease pSin, it makes no in¬ 
crease pf merit in the person; it creates 
envy ; it hastens misfortune. 

“ Whal i< a butlcrfly ; at best 

He's but a caterpillar drest; 

The giuidy Cop’s picture just,’’ 

as poor Richard says. • 
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* ifeiif wliat madnoss mnsf. i< ho la run ni 
tlclil for those suy)cillui(k*s ! Wo are olVored 
by the toiias oC this sale six montlis’ orodil ; 
and that j>orliaj)s has iuduoo({ some oi' us (r>. 
oftond ilj booause ^\b cannot spare the ready''* 
inoiu'v. and iiopt; to ho^ tine now without it. 
IJtitj ah ! Uiiak what yon do when yon run 
in debt. You f^ive.to another ])ower aver 
Vtmr liberty, li you cabtiokpav at the time, 
you will be ashamed to see yymr creditor: 
you will be in fear when you speak to him j 
yon will make poor, pitiful, sneaking- excus¬ 
es, and, by degrees, come to h)se yotir ve-» 
racily, and sink into base downright lying: 
for, as poor llichardsays, “ 3’he second vice 
is lying, the first is running in del>t.” And 
again, to the same purpose, Lying- rides 
upon Debt’s back, whereas a free-born Eng¬ 
lishman ouglit not to be ashamed i«>r afraid 
to see or speak to any man living.” 
Poverty olten de^)rives* a man of all spirit 
and virtue ; .It is hard for an empty bag 
to stand upright; as poor Picl\aivfbV-*uly says, 
\Vhat would you think of that prince, or that 
government, who should i.‘*sne an edict, 
forbidding- you to dress like a gentleman or 
gentlewoman, on })ain oT iinj)i-i.somn<int or 
jservitude ? Would you uot .say, ‘that yon 
were free, have a right to dress as you please 
and that such au e<hct wouUl lx- a bn-io-h 
of your privileges, and such a gov^rmnent 
tyr-amiical? and yet yon arc -about to pat 
yourself un'ticr that tyrdnny when yen run 
in debt for such dress i Your crediUu- has 
authority, at his pleasure, to,depriva you ol 
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yotu’liberl^ . by 0011011111"’ yon in jail life,' 
or by t elling;- you for a servant^ if you shoukl 
iio(. be aliie to pay him. AVhen youhaie 
<p)t y our bargain^ you may, perhaps,, lliiiik 
r, little of jinyment : but “Creditors (yiooji’ 
llichard tells us) have better memories thaa 
debtors;’' and in a’nother place he sa^s, 
“ Creditors are a superstitious sect, grout 
<i])k-rvers of set daysi and times.” The day 
conies round before you are aware, and the 
demand *is ntade before you are prepared to 
satisfy it. Or if you bear your debt in 
mind, the term which at first seemed so ion.'' 
'wilf as it lessens, appc'ar e.xtreinely slinrt. 
^’inio will seem to lsa\e added wings to liij 
heels as well as his .shoulders. “ I'lio^c have 
a short Lent (says jioor Hichard) who owe 
money to lie paid at Easter.” Then since, 
a.s'hesays, “ '^I'he borrower i.s a slave to the 
leiulci-, ai'id the debtor to the creditor ; dis- 
ih\n the chain, preserve your freedom, and 
maintain your independency ; be industrious 
and free ; be frugal and free. At present, 
perhayis, y on*may think yourselves in thriv-* 
ing'circumstances, and that you can bear ^ 
little extiavagance witliout injury ; but, 

“*for nije and want savcw'nil.? you may, 

No iiu.i^niiig sun lubts a whole ilaj, ’ 

5 poor Itiduird says. Gain may be tem- 
|iOi;»f y and uncertain ; * but ever, while you 
live, cxpensi' is constant and cm'lain : and, 

“ It is easier to build two chimneys, than 
to keep one in fuel,” as poor llicbard says. 
So “ IJather go to bed suppevless than rise 
jn debt.’< 
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• -nliat yon can. and what you fjet hold, 

’Ti» the Slone llial will turn lead into g<ild,” 

its poor Rirliai’fl says. And when you have 
ohlainod the philosopher’s stone, surely yottj 
will no longer coinplain of bad tiincs^ or the 
dilTieulfy of paying ta.Kfc^. 

* Tlii.s doctrine, mj* friends, is reasonable 
and w-ise ; but, after all, dty not depend too 
much oti your own industry apd frugality, 
and prudence, though excellent things ; for 
they may be blasted without the blessing of 
Heaven ; and therefore ask that blo’ssing. 
humbly, and be not uncliaritable to those 
w ho at present seem to want it, but comfort 
and help them. Remember Job suUered 
and was afterwards prosperous. 

And now, to conclude, “ Experience 
keeps a dcsir school; hut fools will learn iw 
lio oilier, and scarcely in that; for it is trim 
We may give advice but we cannot give 
conduct,” as poor Richard says. However, 
rememher this, 'I'hey thaf wifi not he 
counselled, cannot he hcljied,” as poor Rich¬ 
ard says ; and further, ''I'liat if you will 
not hear Reason, she will surely rap your 
knuckles.” 

Thumthc old gentleman ended his ha- 
rana^^^riie people heard it, and approved 
the iKKurine, and immediately practis<id the 
contrary, just as if it had been a common 
sermon ; for the auction opened, and they 
began to buy e.\lravagantl3% notwithstanding 
all ins cautious, and their owa fear (ff taxes. 
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I found tliop^ooil man had thoroui’hly Vducii- 
ed tnv Almanacksj and dif^ostvd all I had 
di’opjXMl o!i tliose topics, during? tho course. 
<»!'{ucaty-Hve \eais. 'The IVoqucnt iinni- 
ti(ui lie made of'.lie must have tired any one 
else ; but my vanity was' wonderfully de¬ 
lighted wiih it, though 1 was conscious tli^t 
00 / a tiMith [)art of (hcuvisdoin was my own, 
■whicli die asci ibc d *to me, but rather the 
gleanings ujiich I had made of the sense 
of a!! ages and nations. I loVever, 1 resolved 
<0 be thebeiter for the echo of it; anJlLougli 
.;i lied at hi st determined to buy stuff lor a 
new coat, I ^venl away resolved to wear my 
old one a little longer. Reader, u' thou w'llt 
do the same, tliy profit will be as j^reai. as 
mine. 

I aiu, as ovei', thine to serve thee, 

V, RICHARD SAUNDERS. 


Hr. I'raiitilin, wisliiiig to collect iiilo <>t»e piece all Ihe 
oa^insrs upon lliei>l»ove’subjects, wbicli be bail iVoppeil lit 
ib.‘: c7iii>e of publisbiiijr Ibe Aluiaiiack, calleil Pnor iiii h. 
urd. iiilioiluceil raihev Abrahani foi ibis piiipose. Heu'c 
il is, Ibat I’oor Rici^anl is so often qiioletl, and that in tbe 
i.iesciil lilli* be is sa d l« be improved —.Notwilhstandia" 
tiie Uiioko of huiiioiif in <be eo'.itluding pai airrapb of his 
s|lilie»«, Voor iliehard [Saunders] and ralber Abraham 
liaio proved in America, Ibal Ihey are no commoit preach- 
\rs. And, shall we, brolbur Riigiishmeii, refnsegood sense 
and silling knowledge, because it cuiucs t'roiSilUili. vlber 
AiiUt nf l!i« Wilier ? * • 
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Mk* Rich audson. 

May it please your Lordship, Gentleman of the Jury 

This is an Information, exhibited by hisMajesfy’s AHtorn^y 
General, against the defendants, Johnilunt and Leigh IIunt 5 
charging them with having printed and published a sedi¬ 
tious Ifoel. The Defendants have pleaded that they are 
Not Guilty, whicSi you arc to try. • 

Mr. Attorney Giyeral —May please yojir Lordship, 
Gt'ntlemen'of the Jury:—I have thought it incumbent on me 
to prosecute the'Defendants for* the publication of the libel 
wliich Avill be proved .before you this day. The tendency of 
the libel is to create disatfection in the minds of the soldiers 
composing the armies of this country ; to represent to them, 
that thfcy are treated with improper and excessive severity, 
an^ to represent to them, what is still more mischievous, 
tlyit the treatment of the French soldiers, under Buonaparte, 
and the means used to oblige them to undertake the military 
service in France, are prefenable to those which are made 
use of in Great Britain, towards the soldiers of our army. 
Tlie cf^ct of this is obvious ; it tends to raise a discontent 
and disaifection in the minds of the soldiers themselves; it 
tends to disincline others from entering into the service. If 
that cflect was ,(o be produced, how fatal the consequences 
liiustbe to the very existence of the country, it is unnocessary 
for me to state. Gentlemen, as the publishers of this libel 
have chosen to select for their subject, or rather for their 
motto, ^that'rvhich they supjjose me to have said, when I 
was addressing a' jury upon a similar occasion, it is neces¬ 
sary I should give you some explanation of the circum¬ 
stances under which that sentence the Defendants have 
chosen for thair motto, was spoken by me. The words 
with which they commence^their publication are these: 
“ The aggressors were not dealt with as Buonaparte would 
“ have treated his refractory troops .—Speech of the At- 
“ torney General." I Inust let you know on what occasion 
that observation was made-by me; it became my duty to 



prosecute a person^f the name of Wm,. Cobbett, for a libel 
of the same description as the one wliich is now submitted to 
ypur consideration : in that libel Mr. Cobbett had animad- ' 
verted on the conduct of the military in the Isle of Ely 
towards certain persons belonging to the Local Militia, who 
were charged with mutiny, lie took his account.of the 
transaction from a gewspaper published^in London, and 
with that he opened his subjffct: it pro^ssed to give an ac- 
cdtiiit of tile mutiny, ani^f the means «sed to suppress it: 
it stated the circumstance of sailing in other piilitary force to 
suppress the mutiny ; that it was suppressed ; that a court* 
martial was held on the offenders, and that they were sen¬ 
tenced to receive a punishment, part of which was inflicted, 
and part spared, or remitted. Having chosen this Jfbr his 
subject, the Defendant in that case animadverted with ex¬ 
treme severity on the conduct of those who had undertaken, 
and succlJSsMly undertaken, to suppress this mutiny, aar^ 
to inflict the necessary degree of punishment on the guilty 
parties. A part of the sentence was corporal punishment..^ 
He insulted the people of Ely for suffering such a thio^ to 
pass in their presence. He ^ook occasio n, and it^ to this^ 
I beg your attention,* for it is connected with the present 
subject—he took occasion to speak of the manner in which 
Buonapart6 was supposed to recruif^iis ariny, and he ptQ; 
ceeded to taunt and revite those who reflected on the means 
used by Buonaparte, stating that the same discipline existed 
with respect to the British soldiers, and that it was therefore 
ridiculous to animadvert on th^ seventy *exerfiised by 
Buonaparte towards his soldiers, when the same system of 
discipline and .severity v»s resorted to in this country ^ith 
regard to our soldiers—evidently meaning to iasinuate, and 
actually stating to the public, that the means used to recruit 
the British artny were as btfd or worse than those used to 
recruit the French army. In observing on this libel, and 
in observing also, that after the ^sentence* passed on these 
men, who, disregarding all military subonlination, had risen 
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on (lieir officers—after observing upon tt'se Circumstances, 
and stating that part of (he sentence was rfsnitfed, I suiiposc 
I did say that “ The aggressors were not clealt with as Buq- 
napart 6 would have treated his refractory troops.” That I 
repeat; fori have no doubt they would have been treated 
with much greater severity, and that they would not have 
escaped with thc^r lives. 

Mr. Cobbett having been convicted of that libi*l, tl.c pul>- 
lishers of ^he present libel take uKihe subject; and as Mr. 
Cobbett from a newspaper took up an account of a parti¬ 
cular transaction in the Isle of Ely, so these publishers col¬ 
lect from all the newspapers they can find, accounts of the 
different punishments in the army, and having collected 
them,‘ 4 .hey present them in a mass, aggravating the 
manner in which these punishments were inflicted, and evi¬ 
dently endeavouring, by the mode in wliich they represent 
reitlfem, to inflame the minds of the soldiers against that code 
of laws which must be enforced while wc have a hope of 
.raaintaining discipline; to render them disaffected to the 
service, and to subject the public to those calamities which 
,must f<?ktjw, if (hat effect was once produced. 

In all countries where it is necessary armies should be 
supported, it is absolutely imperious and indispensable that 
rtpy should be govefned by laws not applicable to the 
general state of the community. ' It is fit that obedience 
should be enforced in all stations of life: servants 
should be obedient to thei» masters, children to their 
parents; and in^ all \yell-ordered societies there ought 
to exist regulations which will enforce those duties: 
if, however, your regulations in these instances, should fall 
short, the copsequenccs, though they are sad and painful to 
reflect upon, arc not fatal to thc'public peace ; they end in 
themselves; although in the particular family in which the 
subordination is destroyed, a corresponding degree of insub¬ 
ordination is produced, qnd much unhiippiness ensues. But 
•with respect to the military part of the community, if once 
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the coi!c of laws ym. have esfablislieu, and the mode in 
wliich you cxecutathose laws, be found insullicieiit to heep 
tticni w^Uiii (he dm; bounds of obedience to their superiors; 
if once they arc let loost;, I have said before, that it is unne¬ 
cessary to point out the mischiefs that must inevitably 
follow, not only as they go to the destruction of the Army 
.itself, but as carrying along witlf them the downfafi and 
destruction of the whole States It is, I rej^eat, unnecessary 
for«mc to point out the dj^dful consequlcnces of such a ca¬ 
lamity, Gentlemen, I sa^ tins libel lias the immediate ten¬ 
dency to produce the evils to which I am adverting; for 
what can tend more directly to promote that end, than by 
representing to those who must live subject to the military 
code of laws, lliat it is a cruel and oppressive codc^ and 
that it is administered with an unnecessary degree of cruelly 
and severity? Can that be exceeded? Yes it can : wlule 
you havosuch an enemy to deal with as the one you havy, 
and while your army is necessarily opposed to that enemy,' 
the mischief of such a publication would be greatly in¬ 
creased, if, in addition to aggravating the siyp posed hardships 
of the British army, they arc brought into comparisji^i with 
the system adopted iii,tbe FrJnch army, and the preference 
is given to that of the French army ; and yet this is not 
done obliquely, but directly and avowedly, by the libel now 
before yon. Having thus pointed out the principles wbirtT 
arc applicable to this case, and which I am persuaded will 
decide your judgment upon it, I shall proceed to state the 
libel itself. It begins: “Onk thoosano lasli«s! from the 
f^tamfovd Xetes. The aggressors* were not dealt with as 
Buonaparte would have treated his refractory troops. 
“ Speech of the AtlorneyXxeneral." This I take to beacon- 
tinuation of the libel to which that part oliinyr speech was 
addressed. “^Corporal Curjis was sentenced to receive one 
“ thousand lashes, but, after receiving twohnndred, was, on 
“ Ills own petition, permitted to volunteer into a regiment 
“ onforeiffn service.—WilliamCHfford, abrivate in tbcTth 



“ Royal Veteran Battalion, was lately^nlcncetl to receive 
“ one thousand lasbies for repeatedly stril^g and kicking his 
“ superior ofiScer. He underwent part w the sentence, by f 
“ receiving seven hundred and fifty lashes, at Canterbury, 
in presence of the whole garrison.—A garrison court- 
“ martial has been held on board the Metcalf transport, at 
“ Spithead, on some men of the 4th regiment of foot, for dis- 
“ respectful behardonr to their ofiicers. Two tliQusand six 
“ hundred lashes were to be iiifl\Htcd among them.—Robert 
“ Chilma'n, a private in the Bf^rstead and Mailing regiment 
“ of Local Militia, whoi was lately tried by a court-martial 
“ for disobedience of orders and mutinous and improper be- 
“ haviour, while the regiment was embodied, has been found 
guilty of all the charges, and sentenced to receive eight 
“^hundred lashes, which are to be inflicted on him at Cliat- 
^am, to which garrison he is to be marched for that pur- , 
pose.” 

Then they give you the authority from which they de¬ 
rive the information— London newspapers. —So that you see 
they have collect,ed from all the London newspapers—and 
pefha).e^you are to learn that there are sixty published every 
■Sveek—all the instances of ‘mililary>punishment, and pre¬ 
sented them to the public indignation, in a mass, through 
the medium of this libel.—Now to pause for a moment 
“Khre—Do you recollect the number of troops in our ser- 
yice ? —III the Local Militia there are 180,000. I am not 
sure whether the original militia amount to more than 
80,C0Q —If-lhcy amount to 80,000, that would be 260,000 
men, besides all the regulars engaged in our line. Now is it 
fai; to pick out all the punishments recorded in all the 
newspapers you can find, without presenting at the same 
lime to public- observation the number of persons who are 
subject to the military code r ,ds it the coury? of proceeding 
that would be followed by a man who had no improper object 
in view ? I should say, even on the statement, that it would 
not;—but this is only the introduction to the libel—this is 



only the theme? on j^iich the lil)cller afterwards discourses 
—hear Iww he pricecds : The Attorney General said 

“ jvlmtj^'as verytnic; these aggressors have certainly not 
“ been dealt with as Buonaparte would have treated his rc- 
“ fractory troops.” 

Why, ill the outset, compare the treatment of the l^ritish 
forces with tiiose of Bpouaparte ?* Docs tim writer mean to 
ilesiro of Government to abolfsh 'the BriMsh military code, 
and substitute* that of lwonapart6—tv propcMc that we 
should adopt laws by which men are dragged from their 
families and homes, and obliged against their will to enter 
the ranks of the array ? Surely! surel^! if his proposal is 
to substitute the code he prefers for our own, I should be 
wanting in my duty if I did not dare to stand up tp pro¬ 
secute the man who had published a paper recommciidi»g 

such a plan_Now how does he proceed “ not as Buob»> 

“ parte Would have treated his refractory troops—nor indeed 
“ as refractory troops would be treated in any civilized coun- 
“ try whatever, save and except onl}' this country. Flcre^ 

alone,” (he proceeds with t lie libel) “ in this land of liberty, 
“ in tliis age of refinement, a people who with tljpft usual 
‘‘ consistency have befti in tlie* habit of reproaching their 
“ neighbours with the cruelty of their punishments, instill 
“inflicted a species of torture, at least as ftequisite as anv 
“ that ever was devised by the infernal ingenuity of the In- 
“ quisition.” Why, military pnnislimenls are severe, most 
unquestionably but do you think that it is tlje interest of 
tliosc to whom tlie consideration of tliosc pui/ishments be¬ 
longs, to render them more severe than is necessary ? Is 
it not requisite that they sl)ouId be attended with sufficient 
severity to ensure immediate and prompt obedience to tlic 
orders issuetl to men from their, superiors.?—Tiio liljcl goes 
on: “ He, as Hie Attorney Oencral, justly says Buonaparte 
“ does not treat his refractory troops in this manner.” All 
this, you see, is by way of comparison, as tp the manner of 



(reating British soldiers and French traraps. «“ There is not 
“ a man in iiis ranks whose back is scnrpd witli Uiclaccra* 
“ ting cat-o’-nine-tails; his soldiers htrve never jet been 
“ brought up to view one of their comrades stripi^etl naked, 
“ his limbs tied with ropes to a triangular machine—his back 
“ torn to the bone by the merciless cutting whipcord, ap- 
“ plied by persons who rfelicve each o^her at short intervals,. 

that they may bring the fell unexhausted strenglIi,of a 
“ man to the worl^f scourgingT'iPuonapart^s soldiers Iwve 
“ never yet with tingling ears listened to the piercing screams 
“ of a human creature sd tortured—they have never seen the 
“ blood oozing fromthc rent flesh—tliey have never beheld a 
surgeon,with dubious look,pressing the agonizing victim’s 
“ pi\lse, and calmly calculating, to an odd blow, howfarsuf- 
fermg may be extended, unf jl in its extremity it encroach 
‘/.upon life. Inshort, Buonaparte’s soldiers ciiniiot form any^ 
notion of that most heart-rending of all exhikitsons on 
“ this side Hell, an English military flogging,” What is the 
tendency .of all tliis, but to raise and lift up the French 
scflclicr, and to /lebasc an^ degrade in his own eyes the 
EhglM^ soldier ? The writer proceeds—“ Let it not be 
*“ supposed that wc intend ifiesc remarks to excite a vague 
“ and imliscriminating sentiment against punishment by mi- 
“ litary.law :-*^no, wlicn it is considered that dicipline forms 
the soul of an army, witliout which it would at once dege- 
“ aerate into a mob—Wlicn the description of persons which 
“ compose^ tlie body of wjiat is called an army, and tlse 
“ situ.Vion ki which it is frequently placed, are also taken 
“ into account, ft will,‘wc are afraid, appear but too evidi at 
“ ihat the military code must still be kept distinct from 
“ the civil, ^and distinguished by greater promptitude and 
“ severity. Buonaparte is no favourite of ours, God wot; 
“ but if we come to balance accounts with him on this 
“ particular head, let us see how matters will stand.” 

I beg you to^observe how this account is stated, and with 



•what extreme rescrjll those acts of severity exercise J by Buo¬ 
naparte arc introcllccd. “ He recruits his ranks by force;. 
“so tld we.”—Putting us upon an equality, as if the same 
degree of force was used to recruit the Army in this couu* 
try as in France.—“ We flog those we have forced; he does 
“ not. i^ut, it may be said, he planishes them in some roan- 
ner; that is very true. He imprisons his refractory troops, 
“ occasionally, in chains; in aggrayfted cases, he puts 
“ them to death lightlj^assing over tae circun^itauces of 
his putting his refractory trdops in chains,-and sometimes 
punishing them with death. “ But ^he proceeds) any of 
“these severities is preferable to tying a human creatum up 
“ like a dog, and cutting his flesh to pieces with whipcord. 
“ Who would not go to prison for two years, or indeed for 
“ almost any term, rather than bisir the exquisite, thealmdlit 
> “ insupportable torment, occasioned by'the infliction ofsevid 
hundred or a thousand lashes? Death is mercy compared 
“ with such suflerings.” Gcntlcrocu, if there is to be an al¬ 
teration in our military code, it must be by adding to the 
number of cases ill which death Is inflicted; and if ^ prp- 
posal was made for adding to ^^em, I should like tb know, 
in what terras of reproach the publishers of this libel would 
attack those who supported such a regulation. Tlieu Ihe 
writer goes into a statement of the manner in which tbi»« 
punishment is inflicted, which it wo,uld be very easy for 
him to do, with respect to any species of punishment on 
any ofiender. He says: “ We gave all credit to the wishes of 
“ some of our great men; yet wliile apy thipg remaitfs to us 
“ in the shape of free discussion, it is impossible we should 
“ sink into the abject slavery in which the French people dre 
“ plunged. Although we do not envy the general condition 
“ of Buonaparte’s subjects, we really (and we speak the ho- 
“ nest conviction of our hearts? see nothing peculiarly pitia- 
“ ble in the lot of his soldiers, when compared with that of 
“ our own. Were we called upon 4) make our election be- 
“ tween the services, the whipcord would at once decide us.” 
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5o that y<|)U see, striking a balance bi^teen the supposed 
hardships in our army, and those wliiclf he states belong 
to the French army, he gives the decided preference to the 
condition of the soldiers in the army of the Corsican. Now, 
Gentlemen, can you hear this without indignation ? Is it 
possible for any creature «sndowed with hum<an reason, not 
to see tljat the t^idency of thj^ publichtion is to alienate and 
estrange the mind^f the Briti^t^oldiers from the service, 
and to disincline those who have'not entered into (he ranks, 
but who might be inclined to do so, from entering into such 
service? Can any thing be more mischievous than present* 
ing to the public a comparison Iretwcon the condition of a 
British and .French soldier, and giving the preference to 
ll|ie latter? You will hear the libel read—The whole of it 
js, equally offensive—every line has the same tendency; 
vhen you shall have heard it, I am sure you will entertain' 
no doubt that its tendency is such as 1 have described it; 
and I am persuaded you will also hear from his lordship, 
for it will be his duty to state to you his opinion on the 
subject, that this is a most mischievous and seditious 
■libel. 

.. • 

Henry Baupwin Baven sworn, and examined hy Mr. 

Garrow. 

Have you got a certified copy of the affidavit filed at the 
Stamp-oflSqc ? 

I have. 

..Signed by the Commissioners ? 

Yes, I have.- ' 

Did you see tlie Commissioners sign it? 

Yes, I did. 

Mr. Lowten .—^The affidavit is sworn flie Slsf of Dec. 
J807, by John Hunt and Leigh Hunt. 

Have you'got a frinled newspaper with the title of 

Examiner? 
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Does it, in* otl^ respects, conform to the description of 
that paper in thel|ffidavU ? 

»Yes* 

Mr. Garrow .—Yonr lordship knows the act of parlia* 
mcnt makes that sufficient evidence of the publication. 

Q. by Lorrf Ellenborough .—Did you purchase it*? 

A. JNo. 

Mr. Garroic .—W e ar^nly requvrea? to produce it. 

*Mr..Brotfgham .—I siiftmitthat nothfng has been proved 
respecting Leigh Ffunt; at least the conforrnity of the paper 
is not proved as far as regards Lingh Hunt—John Hunt is 
alone mentioned at the fool of the paper. 

Mr. Lowten ,—The affidavit sa 3 rs that Johp, Hunt ^is the 
jirintcr. ’ , 

I.ord Eflriihorough.—Jt is the affidavit of both. , , 

Mr. Brougham. —Th«nffidavit, by John Hunt and Leigk 
Hunt, 1 apprehend, brings home the fact of the propert;^ 
being their joint property ; but the prosecutor has to prove 
another point; he has to prove that the pajiev produced is 
the paper whereof the property is in these two persons. • 

.1.M d Elimljoroughf —We* will read the provision in tllfc' 
act of parliament. 

Mr. Attorney General.—Ihe Q^h section is in these 
words : 


3Sth GEO. III. CAP. 78. 

> 

Sec. 9. " And be it further enacted, ThaUall such affidavits 
and affirmations as aforesaid shall be filed and kept in such a 
manner as the said Commistioners shall direct, and the same, or 
cojiics thereof, certified to be true copies, as hej^eihai'ter is men¬ 
tioned, shall, respectively in all proceedings, civil and criminal, 
touching any newspaper or otlfer such paper as aforesaid, which 
shall be mentioned in any such affidavits or affirmations, or 
touching any publication matter o» thing <S)iitained in any 
such newspaper or other paper, be received and admitted at 
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towclusivc evidence of the truth of all such Watters set forth in 
such afFid.'ivits or affirniations as are hereby r^ luired to be there¬ 
in set forth, against every person who. shall have sighed and 
sworn or affirmed such affidavits or affirmations, and shall also 
be received and admitted, in like manner, as sufficient evidence 
of the fruth of all such matters against all and every person 
who shall not ha>e. signed or sywn or affirmed the same, but 
who shall be thereinNoientioned toS^^ a proprietor, plrinter, or 
publisher of such newspaper or. othe/> paper, unless the contrary 
shall be satisfactorily proved”—^wlth a proviso that if any per¬ 
son should have delivered, previous to the publication of the 
paper to which the proceedings relate, an affidavit that he had 
ceased to be printer, &c. he should not be so deemed after such 
delivery. 

f « 

,This point "was expressly decUed in the case of the 
^Xing against While .—There is a clause that says the pro¬ 
duction of a paper corresponding with tlic description in 
the affidavit, shall be prima facie evidence. Section 11 states: 

* Sf.ct. XI. “ And be it furthci cnacte.d, that it shall not be ne¬ 
cessary, after any such affidavit or affirmation, or a certified copy 
thereof, shall hare been produced in evidence asafore.said against 
"Tne person.s who signed and made such affidavit, or are therein 
named according to this act, or any of them,—and after a news¬ 
paper, or other such paper as aforesaid, shall be produced in 
evidence, intituled in the same manner as the newspaper or 
other paper inentfoned i't such affidavit or copy is intituled, and 
wherein the name or names of the printer and publisher, or 
printers and publishers, and the place of printing, shall be the 
same as the n?me or names of the printer and publisher or 
printers and publishers, and the place of printing, mentioned in 
such affidavit or affirmation, for the plaintiff, informant, or pro¬ 
secutor, or person seeking to recover any of the penalties given 
by this act, to prove that the newspaper or paper to which 
such trial relates, was purchased at any house, shop, or office be- 
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longinjj to or'occv^ied by the defendant or defendants, or any 
of them, or by bj or their servants or workmen, or where he 
er they, by themselves or their servants or workmen, usually carry 
on the business of printing or publishing such paper, or where 
the same is usually sold. 

• *. 

Mr. Brough am. qbjection is, affidavit states 

Jdhn a»d Lgigh Hunt to^.^cuie propri^rs; and the question 
arises,, whether the pajlfcr produced is the pajjcr to which 
their affidavit refers ? Tiift paper only states John Hunt 
to be the printer, without any mention of Leigh Hunt- 

Mr. Atlorney General. —My learned friend loses sight 
of that which is the only support we have, I mean the act 
of parliament. The act of parliament says, that it*a paper 
is produced corresponding with the description of* the 
paper intended to be published, the production of*Ant 
pa per shall be evidence against the persons who made tfee 
affidavit, that it is their paper. 

Lord Ellenborough. —As I understantl the act, it maJfSf 
after the affidavit has been* made, the publicajimi-of a 
paper with a corrcsj^pnding*title, prima facie evidence,—fov 
it is no more, and is liable to be rebutted,—thq^ it is pub¬ 
lished by the person who is proprietor. It isonly prima facie 
evidence. You may shew to the contrary. 

Mr. Allorney General. —The [/bint was decided in the 
case of the /Ling against Hart and White. 

Lord Ellenborough. —What is the act ? 

Mr. Gairow. — The S8th Geo. 8d, c. T8. 

Mr. Brougham. —It is with great reluctance I presg this. 
I wish to read two lines further, in order to suggest that 
there does appear to be the variance l»have mentioned: 
“ And be it further enacted, that it shall not be necessary, 
after a certified copy, &c.”— [Vide Act.) —Now we admit 
the title is the same. 

Lord Ellenborough.—Lhe printer and publisher are flue 
same, though the other pCTson is enrolled as a proprietor.— 
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It most IHerally observes tlie prescription sf the act of par¬ 
liament. 

The publicaiion -vvas read by Mr. Lowtcn. > 

« ONE THOUSAND LASHES! !” 

( From the fitamfnrd Nnct.) 

“ The aggressors were not as IJiionaparto would 

“ have tvoalcd his re^aclory Iroops.” 

H Speech oJ'*ihe Atloriiei^ Cichrrnl. 

# 

“ Corporal Curtis was sentenced to rec<-ivc ON2^ THOU- 
‘‘ SAND L ASH ES, but, after receiving two hiindrcd, was, 
on Ids own petition, permitted to volnufeer into a rc- 
“ giment on foreign service.—William Clifford, a private 
“ in die 7tii Royal krleran Battalion, was lately sen- 

“ tcnced to receive ONE THOUSAND LASMhis, for 
repeatedly striking and kicking his superior odiccr. 
He underwent part of Ids seiifeucc by l eceiviog icjen 
“ hundred and j'fti/ lashes, at Catdcrbiiry, i.i posciicc 
of tile wliolc garrison.—\ Garrison Court Martial has 
'Iteen In.-ld on board the Metcalf transport, at Spit Lead, 
“ on 'scnio men of lliedtli regiment of foot, for disie- 
spcctfulbehaviourtotheirotliccrs.TWOTHOU.SA.ND 
SIX TIUNDRED LASHES were to be inliicted 
“ among tlnun.—Rrtlicrt Cldllman, a private in tlic 
‘‘ Benrstend and Mailing regiment of Local MHiiia,vi\\o 
“ was lately tried by a Court Martial for disobedience of 
“ orders, end mutinous and improjxT behaviour while 
“ the wgiiricnt was embodied, has been found guilty of 
“ all tl;e charges, aiid sentenced to receive EIGlll' 
“ HUNDRED LASHES, wldeh arc to be inflicted on 
him at ClN'illuim, to whicii garrison he is lobe marched 
“ for that pur\)ose.— Ijondon iXexspapcrs. 

t i“ 

“ The Attorney-General said wiiat was very true;-— 
these aggressors hnvcccrtainly not been dealt with as l?uo- 
iiapart6 would have tfealcd his refractory troops; nor 
indet'd as refractory troops would be treated in any civi- 
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“ lizeJ coimtr;/ whatever, save ami except only this 
“ conntry. tr|fe alone, in this land of liberty, in tin's agq 
i‘ oi‘^efincnleat—by. a people who, with their usual con- 
“ sisiency, have been in the habit of reproaching their 
“ neighbours with tlie cnn lty of their punishment,—is still 
“ iiillu ted a species of torture^ at least as exquisite as any 
“ tliat was ever tiefised b^'^hc internal Ji^enuity of the In- 
“ 'qnisitlioii., iSJo, as J.lrc Attorneyyticiieral justly says, 
Buonanirtc does not treat his refractory t«oops in this 
“ manner; there is not a'man yi his raifks whose back is 
“ seamed with the lacerating cat-o’jninc-tails ; /lis soldiers 
“ have never yet been brouglit up to view one of their 
“ comrades stripped naked,—his limbs tied witli ropes (o 
“ a triatigular iiiacliinc,-^iiis back torn to ffie bonft* by the 
“ merciless cutting whipcord, applied by persons who re» 

“ licveeacli other at short intervals, that they may trlng 
(he Jidl unexhausted streng'di of a man to Ihework^f 
“ scourging. Bnoiinpai te’s .soldiers have never yet with ^ 
“ tingli'igcars listened to the piercing screams of a luj|*BBr^ 
“ creature so tortured: they have never seen tj^rblood 
“ oozing from his rent lltjjji;—they liave ncvCr bebeki a • 
“ surgeon, with (fnbious look, pressing the agonized 
“ victim’s pulse, and calmly calculating, /o an oddK’blow, 

“ how farsntlcring may be exlenifed, until in its extrerwk^ 

“ it encroach upon life, in shpri, Buonaparte’s soldiers 
" cannot form any notion of that most heart-rending of 
“ all exhibitions on tliis side Hell ,—oh Eii^/ish MilUary 
“ Floggi/i"-. 

“ Let it not be supposed that we intend these remarks to 
excite a vague and *indiscriminating sentiment against 
“ punishment by military law:—nor ^jvften it is con- 
“ skicred that discipline forms the soul of an army, witliout 
“ wliich it would at once degenerate into a mob ;—when 
“ the description of jrersons which compose the body of 
“ what is called an army, and tlie situatiAns in which it is 
froqucnlly placed, are‘also taken into account, it will, we 
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" are afraid, appear but too evident, tliatWie military code 
must stillbe kept distinct from the civil, a id distinguished 
“ by greater promptitude and severity. Buonaparte is no 
“ favourite of ours, God wot—but if we come to balance 
** accounts with him on this particular head, let us see how 
“ matters will stand. He ijxruits his ranks by force —soda 
“ we. We Jlog liii.ose whom ■^e, have 'forced—Ac does not. 
“ It may be said he\>unishes theia.^ in some manner ; that 
“ is very time. He'imprisons his refractory troops—occa- 
‘‘ sionally in chains—and,, in a^ravated cases, he puts them 
“ to death. But any of these severities is preferable to 
“ tying a human creature up like a dog, and cutting his 
“ flesh to pieces with whipcord. Who would not go to 
“ prison for two years, or indeed for almost any term, 
“ rather than bear the exquisite, the almost insupportable 
torment, occasioned by the infliction of seven hundred or 
** a thousand lashes ? Death is mercy compared with such 
“ suflerings. Besides, what is a man good for after he has 
cat-o’-nine-tails across his back ? Can he ever again 
“ holCs.up his head among Ms fellows ? One of the poor 
-“'wretchfe executed at Lincoln last Friday, is stat^ to 
“ have b^cn severely punished in some regiment. The pro- 
“ bafeility is, tliat to this odious, ignominious flogging, may 
•“-•be traced his sad end; and it cannot be doubted that he 
“ found the gallows lesa cruel than the halberts. Surely, 
“ then, the Attorney-General ought not to stroke his chin 
“ with such 'ifomplacenc}’, \dien he refers to the manner in 
“ which Buonaparte treats his soldiers. We despise and 
“ detest those who would tell us that there is as much li- 
“ berty now enjoyed in France' as there is left in this 
“ country. “Wfe give all credit to the wishes of some of 
“ our great men; yet while an^ thing remains to us in the 
“ shape of free discussion, it is impossible tlfat we should 
“ sink into the abject slavery in which the French people 
are plunged. ' Ilut although we do not envy the general 
condition of Buonaparte’s subjects, we really (and w© 



(and we speak (fie Iioncsf convictior^ of oar hearts) see 
nothing pcculi/rly pitiable in the lot-of his soldiers when 
“ compared witfitliat of our own. Were we called upon 
‘i to make our chictigri between the services, the whipcord 
“ would at once decide us. No advantage whatever can 
“ compensate for, or render tolerable to a mind but one 
“ degree removeil from brutality, a liability to be»lashed 
“ like a beast. It is’ulle tv ^alk about ^tiering the situa- 
“ tlon of a British soldier^fifeasant to Itself, or desirable, 
“ far lesshorDurable, in the estimation bf others^ while the 
“ whip is held over his head—an^l over bis*liead a/one, for 
“ in no other country in Europe (wiU» the exception, jwr- 
“ haps, of Russia, which is yet in a state of barbarity) j's 
“ the military character so degraded. We once heard of 
“ an army of slaves, which had bravely withstood the 
“ sjeiordr of their masters, being defeated and dispersed liy 
“ the bare sliaking of the instrument of flagellation in tfielr 
“ faces. This brought so forcibly to their minds thei# 
“ former state of servitude and disgrace, that every ho- 
“ nourable impulse at once forsook their bosoms, and tjpF 
“ betook themselves to flight and to howling. W'e^pijer- 
“ tain no anxietj^ about the^ijharacter of our coetntrymgri 
“ in Portugal, when we contemplate their meeting the 
“ batjonets of Massena’s troops,—but we must own tWH vve 
“ should tremble for the result, were the French General^c< 
“ dispatch against them a few hyndred drummers, each 
“ brandishing a cat-o'-nine-tails." 

Mr. Attorneij General. —There is an allegation that the 
7th Royal ^Veteran Battalion is a lyitlaliaii in the Array of 
our Lord the King. I can call any one to prove it. 

Mr. Alexander Mackav examin^d'by Mr. 

Richardson. 

I believe you arc a clerk in the War-Office ? 

1 am. 



eiicc iiseii, unless it is pnssed in me eyes of II 19 world; and 
to care but little what they do, so they o[? only stared at, 
or talked of. It furnishes somewhat of/excuse loo, that 
the public itself is insatiable in its thirst for slander'; 
swallows it w ith indiscriniinatc avidity ; and, liberal at least 
in its patronage of this species of merit, largely rewards 
those whom it s^nds forth to pander for those depraved ap-* 
petilcs. But, iii’^^vhatevcr ikay arising, or however pal¬ 
liated, the fact of tha abuse of tRe press is certain,^ and the 
consequences arc fatal to the press itself; for, the licentious¬ 
ness of which ^ complain has been the means of alienating 
the minds of those wiro had ever stood forward as its fastest 
friends and its firmest defenders ; it has led them to doubt 
the uses of that which they have seen so perverted and 
abjised. It Inis made tiiein, instead of blessing “ (he useful 
Vght'’ of (hat great source of improvenieiit, see in it 
ouly an instrument of real mischief, or doubtful,good:— 
and when (hey find, (hat instead of being kept pure, for'llie 
instruction of the worhl—instead of being confined to ques- 
troi^jng the coiid|ict of men in high sitiuitioiis, canvassing 
publit? measures, and discussing great general questions of 
poiicy ; when they find tliatjinstead,of such, its legitimate 
ibjccts, this inestimable blessing has been made subservient 
lo the purpose, of secset malice, perverted to the torture of 
pVivate feelings,and the ruin of indivuiual reputation—those 
men have at last conic* to view it, if not with hostility, at 
least with doubtful friendship), and relaxed zeal for its privi¬ 
leges. ,It is«>uo small aggravation of (his prejudice that (he 
Defendants came‘into tlourt to answer this charge after other 
libfls of a more geiieial description havebeiai published and 
prosecuted alicr those, to which the Attorney General has 
io forcibly alkided in the openitig of this case, had so 
lately been brought liefore tlq; Court, and the authors and 
circulators conviclwl. At first sight, and upon merely 
stating the subject of this publication, it is but natural for. 
you to imagine that thbre is some similarity between other 
eases and the pn'ijent or\e; and that a publication on the 



Sfoueral subject of miliittri/ })unislimefi% ( which is iiieoniy 
jjo’mt of rescmb|iiiice) bcloncjs to tlie same class of libels 
with those so anxiously alluded to by iny lisarned friend,-— 
with *those particularly for which Mr. Cobbett, and pro-’ 
bably some others, are suffering the sentence of the law. 
Tii(! Attorney General did not put these circumstances in 
the back ground; lie Avas atpeious to draw a parallel be- 
tAveen this case, alid tliij case of Mr.^lbbbett: it will lie 
inrnece*,ary, for me to^Uffllow this comparison ; all I shall 
say in the outset is, tli»it I contidcntly predict^ I shall not 
proceed far before I shall have ponvinced«you, gentlemen, 
that liglil is not more different from .darkness than the pub¬ 
lication set forth in this record is different from all, and 
each, of the former publications brought before the Court 
by tlie Attorney GeneraJ for conviction, tlnd now again 
In ought forward tor argument. The consequence of all 
tliese prepossessions, in whatever way arising, is, I wSl^ot 
say liital, but extremely hurtful to these Defendants.*.It 
places them in a forrenl of prejudice, in which they would 
ill vain have attempted, and I should not have counajlJg^. 
them to stand, liad they not rested on'thc firm fQJ|(nng of 
the. merits of their individjial case, and the conficlCTce that 
hi.s Lordship and you Avil! cheerfully .stretch forth an help¬ 
ing arm in the only way in which you can help tIiCTtt; in 
the only Avay in which they ask your aief;—that yoi^wiJJ 
do strict justice between the Crown and them, hy entering 
into an examination of their single inrlividual case. Gen¬ 
tlemen, you have to try Avheiher the particular iniblication, 
set forth in this Record, has manifestly, upon tlfc bare ap¬ 
pearance of it, been composed and published Avith the evil 
intention and with th* purpose and hurtful tenclertcy al- 
lodged in the Information. If their intention has appa¬ 
rently been gootl; or, Avhethcr laudable or not, if it has 
b(«n innoce?it, iiiid not blameworthy; then, Avhatevcr 3’ou 
may think of the opinions contained in the work—even 
though you may f'duk them uyctly false and unfounded— 
ill wliatevcr light you may view if critically as a piece ol 



cotnposttion—^inougj. you may consider the language as 
. much too weak or as far too strong for the Occasion—still if 
you are convinced there is nothing blamei^le in the inlen- 
fto» which appears to have actuated the author and'pub-» 
lisher—(for I will take the question on the footing that the 
author himself is before you—though the evidence, on the 
face of it, bears me out in, distinctly asserting that these 
Defendants, did irat write this^atjticle, 'but copied it from 
another work which they partibylarly specify)— 5 et, in 
order to argue the question more frei^y, I will suppose it is 
the case of the criginal composer, whicli you are now to 
try, (and I am sure my learned friend cannot desire me to 
' meet him on higher or fairer'ground)—1 say then, that 

IF TOO ARE NOT CONVINCED— IF UPON READING THE 
COMPOSITION ATTENTIVELY YOU, ARE NOT, EVERY ONF, 
OF YOU, FULLY AND THOROUGHLY CONVINCED, THAT 
THE* AUTHOR HAD A BLAMEABLE, a most ^uUty intention 
1N,1»^BITING IT, AND THAT HE WROTE IT FOR A WICKED 
PURPOSE, .YOU MUST ACQUIT THOSE DEFENDANTS WHO 

^Rifi^fUBLisHED IT. This, Gentlemen, is the particular 
questmli^ou have to try but I will not disguise from you, 
that you are now trying a more ^nercil and important ques¬ 
tion than this. You are now to determine, whether an 
Englishman still enjoys the prmlege of freely discussing 
public measures —whether an Englishman still possesses the 
privilege of impeacliing, (for if he has a right to discuss, 
he has a right to espouse whichever side his sentiments lead 
him to adopt,, and may speak or write ogaiwsf, as well as 
for) —^whether lie hag still a right to impeach, not one indi¬ 
vidual character, not one or two public men, not a single 
error iii policy, not any particular abuse of an established 
system ? I do n&t deny that he has the right to do all this, 
and more than this ; but it is not necessary for me now to 
maintain it—But the question for you to try is—Whether an 
Englisjiman shall any longer have the power of making 
comments on a sjrstem of policy, of discussing a general, I 
had almost said an abstract political proposition—of com- 



niunicatiiig to liis countrymen his o^iiAon upon the merits^ 
not of a particular measure, or even a line of conduct pur¬ 
sued by this or lliat administration, (though no man ever 
dreamt of denying him tliis also,) but of a general, system 
of policy, which it has pleased the government to adopt at 
all timesWhether a person, devoted to the interests of 
his country, warm ^in his attithhment tojts cause, vehe¬ 
mently impelled by a love tjftits happin^s and glory, has a 
right to*ende&vour by his own indivich^al exertions to make 
that perfect which he s& gfeatly admires, ])y pointing out 
those little defects in its constitutidli, which are the only spots 
whereupon his partial eyes can rest for blame;—Whether 
an Englishman, anxious for the honour and renown of the 
Army, and deeply feeling how much the safety of hig coun¬ 
try depends on the perfection of its military system, has a 
right to endeavour to promote the good of the service by 
shewing .wherein the present system is detrimental to it; 
marking out for correction those imperfections which bear, 
indectl, no proportion to the general excellence of the estsi- 
bllshment, those flaws which he is convinced alone 

it from attaining absolute perfectionWhether^a'^rson, 
anxious for the welfaje of tllfindividual soldier, intirnaS^y 
persuaded that on the feelings and the honour of tiie gpldier 
depend the honour and glory of our arms^ sensible that 
upon those feelings and that honour hinges the safety of ftje 
country at all times, but never So closely as at present— 
whether, imbued with such sentiments, and urged by these 
motives, a man has not a right to make bis opinions as 
public as is>eccssary to give them effect Whether he may 
not innocently, nay laudably, seek to make converts tu his 
own views, by giving tlJern publicity, and,endeavour to 
realize his wishes for the good of the state, *nd the honour 
of its arms, byjrroving, in tlu: face of his fellow-citizens, the 
truth of the doctrines to which he is conscientiously at- 
farhed. These, frenflemen. are. the niiestions put to you by 



this Record ; and ydufverdict, wlicn it sliall be,entered upon 
it, will decide such questions as these. 

Gentlemen, it is, 1 am iiersiiaded, knoifn to all of you, 
(hat for many years past, the anxious attention of the Go'- 
vernment of this country has been directed (at limes, indeed, 
to the exclusion of ail other considerations) to the improve¬ 
ment ot* our Miytary Establishment. ^It would be endless, 
and it would beHinncccssarjJi 'for me to enter into the 
various projects foo ds improwment, which fr^rn time 
to time have ^ been entertained' by our rulers, and 
adoptetl or rejected by'the legislature: it is enough 
that I should slate, ih one short sentence, that all those 

plans have had common objects-to protect and 

benefit, the private soldier, to encourage the recruiting 
of jtlie .irniy, and to improve the character of those who 
egnjpose it, by bettering the condition of the soldier hira- 
seU’. In the prosecution of these grand leading objects, va¬ 
rious plans have In’en suggested by dift'erciit statesmen of 

S »mV; plans which 1 need not particularize, but to 
which, in,so far as they relate to the present Infor- 
, it is nece.ssary that I should direct your attention. 
Gfle of the chief means suggested for jinproving the condi- 
(ion(>f the soldier, fs shortening the duration o f his service ,• 
and upon tbat<!mportant subject it is unnecessary for me to 
usl; words of ray own, when I have, in a publication which 
is before the world, and J dare say has been before you, (at 
ica^t you cannot be unacquainted with the name and the 
fame of,jhc author,) that which better expresses my senti¬ 
ments than any language I could use myself. The argu- 
meiVs are so forcibly slated, anti the subject is altogether 
placed in so Ipminous a point, of view, that it is better for 
me to give them in the words of the respectable writer, the 
gallant officer I have alluded to. It is Sir Rqj)ert Wilson,* 

* This distinguished officer sat on the bench, near hU Lord, 
ship, during the i^hole of the trial. 





Gentlemen, .whose presence here as *a ^vitness, should it be 
necessary to call liim, prevents me from saying, so strongly 
as I could wish, what in. common with every one I dc^ 
Inost sincerely feel—that there is not, among all the brave 
men of whom the corps of officers in the British Army is 
composed, one to whom the country^ considering his rank 
and the time of his service, is more indebted—<Jne who 
has more distinguished ^i®self by his^nthusiastic, 1 had 
almost *said* romantic, Jdve of the servi^—one who has 
shewn himself a more determined, I may really^ay persona/ 
tnemy of the Ruler of France, or a faster friend to the cause 
and the person of his own Sovereign, nnd of his royal allies.* 
—^This gallant officer, in the year 1794, published a Tsact 
“ On the means of improving and re-orgaiyzing the Mili- 
“ tary Force of this Empire.”—It was addressetf to ,Mr. 
Pitt, then minister of the country, and whose atfention^as 
well a% that of the author, was at that time directed to 
whatever was likely to improve our military system—to fti- 
courage the obedience, and exalt the character of the sol- , 
dier already in the Army, and to promote the recrui^ig^f* 
it from am-ong those who had not yet entered intc*!me ser¬ 
vice. He mentions great*varicty of circumstances which' 
deter men from enlisting, and render those who^lo en^er of 
less value to the profession. Among othcrs,»he mentions the 
term—the duration of their service. He says, in langdhge* 
powerful indeed, and strong, but any thing rather than 
libellous:—“ It is strange that in a free country, a^cus- 
“ tom so repugnant to freedom, as enlisting* for^life, and 
“ to the particular character of the British Constitution, 
“ should ever have been introduced; but more singular 


* Sir Robe«t Wilson is Aid-de-camp to the King : he obtain¬ 
ed the Order of Maria Tlreresa for saving the Emperor’s life iu 
179^; and his book against Buonaparte h well known. 
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that ttie practice liljv»uld havebeen continued after ever^ 
“ other nation in Europe had abandoned it as impolitic, and 
as too severe an mposition upon the srbjecl .”—“ If in 
“ those countries (he proceeds) \^Iien; thc in ferior orders of 
society are born in vassalage, and where the will of the 
sovereign is immediate law, this power has been relin- 
“ quisbfcd, in o^r to inotine men voluntarily to enlist, 
SB rely there is steong prcsunlpMve evidajcc that tlie gc- 
“ ncral interest^ of the service rfne improval*, instead of 
“ licing injured by this more libcrtil consideration.” He 
then goes on to illustrate the same topic in terms still more 
expressive of the warmih of life feelings upon so interesting 
a qjiiestion : “ The independence of an Englishman," says 
he, “ naturally recoils at the prospect of bondage, which 
“gradually produces discontent "agnir&t the lient even of 
“ inclination.” “ How many men,” he adds, in still 
more glowing expressions—but which I am far from blaming 
—<air 1 should have held him cheap indeed, if, instead of 
giving veiit to his sentiments in this free ami appropriate 
nraiMier, he had oflered them as coldly and dryly as if he 
were. tk.awing out a regimental return——“ How . many 
“ njcR are llicrc, who have oiow not, the faintest wish to 
“ leave tl^ar own estates, even for a journey into another 
“ county, butv'bo, if xestrained hy any edict from qiiit- 
ting England, would find this island loo narrow to con- 
' “ tain them, would draw their breath convuhivehj as if thei/ 
“ craved free air, and feel all the mental anguish of a pri~ 
“ soner in a flwigeon ? Wfiat is the inference to be noW 
fairly drawn from tbo perseverance in the system of en« 
“ listing for life ?. Is it not that the British service is so ol- 
“ noxious a7id little conciliating,' that, if the permission 
“ to retire were, accorded, the ranks would be altogether 
’ “ abandoned, and the skeleton only remain, p.s an eternal 
“ and mournful monument of the wretchedness of a soldier's 
** condition Is it not a declaration to the world, that the 
service is sq uhgrateful to_ the feelings of the soldiery. 
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that wheft once the unfortunate vicHm is entrapped, it is 
“ necessary to secure his allegiance by a perpetual stale of 
^ cotifinement then advances in the course of hi§ 

inquiry to another topic; and in langiragc as strong—as 
expressive of his honest feelings—and therefore as appro- 
jjriate and praise-worthy—he talks of the scrviije in the 
West-India Island*, and eyen goes so fer<«s to wish those 
colonic§ were abandoned. fT am not disposed to follow him 
in this opinion—I cannot go so fur:»-Bb^^od forbid I 
should blame him for holding it—or that, for making this 
opinion public, I should accuse him of having written a 
libel on that service, of which he is at once the distinguished 
ornament atid zealous friend.—It might bear perhaps an 
insinuation that such a topic was infiammatAry—that it had 
a tendency to excite (//rcofftrat among the soldiers—and to 
deter men from entering into the service. But far from am- 
putin^ that to the gallant officer, I respect him the ihpre 
for publishing a bold and downright opinion—for express¬ 
ing his feelings strongly—it is the best proof he felt keenly/ 
He pro})oscs no less than that,the West'Indialsiaud^s'bould 
be given up, in order to improve our means o&defence at 
home, HesJiys, It is, fjowever, to be hoped, that the 


“ day is not remote, when our Colonics shall cca««? to be 
“ such a claim upon the active pbpulatioii of thisVountryj 
“ that charnel-house must be closed for ever against the 
“ British troops. The soldier who dies in the field is 
“ wrapped in I he mantle ofi honour, and llu; pall of “glory 
“ is extended over his relatives; but in a Varfnre against 
“ climate, the energy of the man is destroyed before life 
“ is extinguished ; heyrastes info an inglorious grave, and 
the calamitous termination of his cxistenoc offers no cheer* 
‘‘ iug recollection to relieve the affliction*of his loss.”—Did 
Sir Bobert Wilson mean to excite the brave and ilMated re* 
giments to mutiny and revolt who were already enclosed in 
those charnel-houses ?—or did, he inea^ to deter person! 
from enlisting in those regiments, who might otherwisi 
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have been inclined (S join them ? Did he mean to address 
any of the regimenls under actual orders for the West- 
Jndia service, and to excite revolt among Chem—by ^ellin^ 
every one who read the passage I have cited, that 
which it so forcibly puts to all soldiers under such orders— 
“ Whither are you going?—You are rushing info a char- 
“ rrcl-house !”, JFar be it frOm me to ityrputc such motives 
—it is impossible*? The worSs^l have read arc uttered, in 
the discussion a ^general quesfion ; a question on which 
he s|ieaks warmly, because he fefls Arongly. And pursuing 
the same course of reasoning in the same expressive style, 
he comes to another a‘nd an important part, both of his 
argument and of tlie question in which we arc now cngngctl. 
‘In consjdering.thc nature of the tenure by which a soldier 
wears his sword in considering that honour is to Iiim 
wljat our all is to every body else—he view’s several parts 
of our military system as clashing in some sort with the 
respect due to a soldier’s character—and, fired with a subject 
so near his heart, he at once enters into the question of 
punishments —paints in language not at all weaker 
nor Ic^'cl^quent than that of the publication before you,—> 
in faiiguage that docs him thelfighest honour, the evils that 
result fforarthe sj/sleni of flogging, as practised in our Army. 
He says, “ Tlifc sccondj and equally strong check to the 
“ Recruiting of the Army, is the frequency of corporal pti- 
“ nishment." Proceerling to enlarge on this most interest¬ 
ing point, in, the course of bi§ observations he uses such ex- 
pressions,as tifese :—After judiciously telling us, that “ it 
“ is in vain to expect a radical reform, until the principle 
“ of, the practice is combated by argument, and all its evil 
“ consequeneef exposed by rcjisoning,” he adds this asser¬ 
tion, for which dvery one must give him credit:—“ Be this 
“ however as it may, I feel convinced Ihat^ have no ob- 
“ ject but the good of the service.”—He says, that “ Sir 
“ Ralph Abercrprabic was also an enemy to corporal pu- 
‘‘ nishments fpr light ptfences ; his noble and worthy sue- 





cessor, wliRsc judgment must have great influence ; Lord 
“ Moira,—General Siincoe—and almost every General Of- . 

ficer^ii (he Arm j, express the same aversion cotilimtallj/ ; — 

“ hut'thnj have no power of interference.^'———‘01 that in¬ 
terference then hc'thinks there is no^ prospect, unless by 
reason and arejimcnl, and by frjetj/ discussing tlie (pinions 
of (he country and the legislature—a priij><?SIlion to which 
all »f us^ust readily asscij^. And he thus pursues : —“ I 
“• feel Convinced that I jiavc no objectt)ut*CRl?good of the 
“ service, and, consequently, to promote th'e Commander hi 
'' Chief's views, and that my feelings are solely influenced 
“ I)y love of humamljj, a grateful sense of duty to brqve 
men, and not by a false ambition of acr^uiring popu- . 
“ larily”—A motive whiph I am sure no one will ‘impule 
to him.—“If (he adds) 1 did not think the subject of the 
“ most essential importance, no motive should induce me 
“ to brhig it forward,—if I was not aware that, howevfilr 
“ eager the Commander-in-Ciiief was to interpose his au- 
“ (hority, the correction of the abuse does not altogetlmr 
“ de[)end upon his veto, and caionot, witlfdue regard^'o.the 
“ peculiar circumstances of his situation, be rcQuirod to 
“ emanate abruptly from him. Miy appeal isnmdelothe 
“ Officers of the Army and Mililia, for there musC^lfe no 
“ marked discrimination between these two scixices, notwitli- ■ 
‘‘ standing there may be great ditFyrencc in their dilfcrent 
“ modes of treating the Soldiery. I shall sedulously avoid 
“ all p(.‘isonal allusions—(Jie object in view is of greater 
“ magnitude than the accusation of individualmal^actors ; 
“ I shall not enter into particulars of that excess of punish- 
“ me.nl, which has in masy instances been attended with the 
“ most fatal consequences. — I wilt. not^*by quoting 

“ EXAMl’LES, HEPIIESENT A PICTUHE IN TOO FRIGHTFUI. 
“ A COLOOIlfNO FOR PATifiNT EXAMINATION.” Hc thcil 
says, “ The present age is a remarkable epoch in the his- 
“ tory of tlic world;—civilizatUni is ditily making the 
“ most rapid progress, and humanity is triumphing hourly 



so 

** oter tbe last enemies of mankinel: bnt whilst tlie Afri- 
can ejtcites the compassion of the nation, and engages 
'• the attention of the British Legislature, the British sql-- 
“ dkrf their ffllom countryman^ the gallant faithful pro- 
“ tector of their lilx*rties, and champion of their honour, 
is daily e,rposed to suffer under the abuse of that power 
“ with which ifngrauceor a hstd^disposition may be armed.” ' 
“ There is no mode of pifljishinent so cKsgrificeful as 
ffoggingif none more inconsistent with the military 
“ character, vVliich should be esteemed as the essence of 
honour and the prijle of manhood : but when what should 
^be used but in very extreme cases, as the ultimwn suppli- 
“ cium, producing the moral death of the criminal, bc- 
“ coihes tho’ common penally for offences in which there 
“ 'is no moral turpitude, or but a petty violation of martial 

** Taw, the evil requires serious attention.”-Here he ap» 

prals with a proud and exulting recollection to th6 practice 
of the regiment in which he had begun his military life. 
-»•“ Educatctl,” says he, “ in the 15th Light Dragoons, 
“ J Mjas early instructed to;respect the Soldier; that teas a 
“ corps f before which the triangles were never planted;" 
meaning the triangles against which'inen arc tied up when 
tbey'ieceive the punishment of flogging. “ Tliere,” he 
atjejs, In the same language of glowing satisfaction, con¬ 
trasting the character of his favourite corps with that de¬ 
basement which the system of flogging else where engenders— 
— There” he exclairas,-.-“ (^ach man felt an individual 
“ spirfi of mdeirendence; walked erect, as if conscious of 
“ his value as a man and a soldier—where affection for 
■ “ his officer, and pride in his cogrps, were so blended, that 
“ duty became a satisfactory employment, and to acquire 
“ for each new distinction, the chief object of their wishes. 

“ With sucli men every enl<f»'prizc was t<P be attempted, 
wjiiclt could be executed by courage and devotion, and 
there rvqs a setisfaction in commanding them which conid 
never have been derived froram system of severity.” He 



proceeds, “There is no maxim moretrde than that citKH^f 
is generated in cowardice, and that liumanity is insepa* 

“ rable from courage. The ingenuity of otBcers should be ' 
“‘exercised to devised mode of mitigating the punish<nent| 

“ and yet maintaining discipline. If the heart be well dis- 
“ posed, a thousand different methodsTof treating Qffences 
“ will suggest themselves; but^o prescriba 4 )psitlve pehal- 
“ tips for breaches of duty {s impossible,'since no two cases 
“•are ewr eiactly alike.* Unfortuni^lyl^ggny officet^ 

“ will not give themselv& the trouble to consider how they 
“ can be merciful; and if a rcthm was published of all 
“ regimental punishments within the* last two yearsy the 
“ number would be as much a subject of astonishment Us 
“ regret. —1 knew a Colonel of Irish Militia, •happily now 
“ deady who Jlogged in onfe day seventy of his men, and I 
“ believe punished several more the next morning; hut^ 
notwithstanding this extensive correction, the regimen^ 
“ was by no means improved. Corporal punishments 
“ never yet reformed a corps ; but they have totally 

“ RUINED MANY A MAN WHO WOULD HAVE FftoVED 
“ under milder TREATMENT A MERITORIOUS ^LDIER. 

They break the spisit withfltlt amending the disposition; 

“ whilst the lash strips the back, despair writhes found the 
“ heart, and the miserable culprit, mowing hirhself as^fallen 
“ below the rank of his fellow species, can no longer attempt 
the recovery of his station in sbciety. Can the brave 
“ man, and he endowed with^ any generosity, of feeling, 
toTgp.iih.emortifyingvile condition in which *110 rms ex~ 
** posed? Does not therefore the*cat-o’*nine-tails defeat 
the chief object of punishment, and is not a mode of pw- 
“ nishnusnt toe severe, w^ch for ever degradet.and renders 
“ ahjecd f Instead of upholding the character of the sol- 
“ dier, as entitled to the respect of the community, this 
“ system renders him despicable in bis own eyes, and the 
“ object of opprobrium in the state, or jof mortifying 
“ commiseration.”—He is now a&out to touch upon a 
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topic TThicIi I adnlit'fo be of some (hlicscy. • It is one of 
the topics introduced inio Ihc composition before you :—but 
a man of principle and courage, who flcls that he lias a 
grave duty to perform, will not shrink from it, even if it be 
of a delicate nature, through the fear of having motives 
imputed to him bj* which he was never actuated, or lest 
some foolish jisrsotis may ttucusc him „of acting with views • 
which never swayed him. Actjordingly Sir Robert AVilson 
is not dctmjji frq^rn the performtmee of his (luty by such 
childish upprc]}cnsious; and, .having gone through all his 
remarks, of which I have'read only a small part, and having 
eloquently, feclingljf, and most forcibly summed it up in 
the passage I have just quoted, he says: “It is a melancholy 
** tryth, that punishments have considerable augmented 
—tfiat ignorant and fatal notions of discipline have been 
“ .introduced into the service, subduing all the amiable 
‘i emotions of human nature. Gentlemen who justlj/ boast 
the most liberal education in the worlds have familia- 
“ rized fliemselvcs to a degree of pmiishrncnl which charac- 
'* tenzes no other nation in euuoims.” —“England,” (he 
adds, pursuing the same comparative argument on which 
so fnucfi had this day bcert*said)—i‘ England should not 
“ ,bp tha last nation to adopt humane improvementsand 
then,.coming to the«very point of comparison which has 
BeOii i?It by the Attorney General as the most offensive. 
Sir R. Wilson says “ France aeeow's oe elooging 
“ ONLY IN her Marine, for men confined together on 
“ board ship require a peculiar discipline, and the punish- 
“ ment is very Iliflerent from military severity. The Ger- 
“ pans make great criminals run the gauntletthus il¬ 
lustrating the principle that ih no counliy) sai'e and ex¬ 
cept England alone, to use the words of those De¬ 
fendants) is this mode of»punishment J?y flogging a- 
dopied. 

Gentlemen, it is not from the writings of this gallant 
officer alone that 1 Can ‘predued similar passages, though. 
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perhaps, intone could I find language so admirable and so 
strong as his. I shall trouble you, however, with no more 
/eferonces, excej^ting to an able publication of another oft 
ficer, who is an ornament to his profession, and whose 
name, I dare to say, is well known amongst you, I mean 
Brigadier-General Stewart, of the 95th regiment ;,the bro¬ 
ther of my Lord Gallowa^y^., ^his work was written while 
the plays, which I have a^reddy mentioned, were in agitation 
for the improvement of the Army ; Wid Hsi^bject of it is 
the same with that of Sir •R. Wilson—to shew the defects 
of the present system, and to pomt out the proper remedies. 
“ Without (he begins) a radical change in our present 
“ military system, Britain will certainly not long ^on- 
“ tiniic to be either formidable abroad, or secure aJ*home.’^ 
This radical change in our system is merely that which 
I have already detailed. He says, after laying down 
some general remarks, “ If this view of the subject be e^r- 
“ rect, how will the several parts of our present mditarj/ 
“ system be reconciled to common sense, or to any insight' 
“ into men and things ^e then mientions the chief 
defects in the system, such as perpetuity of servige, ani the 
frequency ofcorporetl punishments ; and in discussing the 
latter subject, he says, “ No circumstance can nfhrl^usvant 
“ of just discrimination more tharTthe very gen^^ljecur- 
“ rcnce, in any stage of society, to that description of pii- ' 
nishmeat which, among the same class of men, and with 
the alteration of the profession alone, bears a stamp of 
“ infamy in the estimate of every man.-;’Thd freifuent in- 
fliction of corporal punishment in our armies tends 
strongly to debase thc^inds and destroy the high spirit 
“ of the soldiery. It renders a system of increasing rigour 
“ necessary; it deprives discipline of Ubnour, and de- 
“ stroys the subordination tf the heart, which can alone 
“ add voluntary zeal to the cold obligations of duty. 

“ Soldiers of naturally correct /ninds, h^tving been once 
“ punished corporally, generally become negligent and 
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unworthy of any confiJence. Discipline requifes the inter- 
“ vention of strong acts to maintain it, and to impress it 
“ on vulgar minds ; punishment may bc^ formidable, but 
“ must not be familiar ; generosity or solemn severity must 
at times be equally recurred to : pardon or death have 
“ been resorted to with equal success; but the perpetual re- 
currence to“t^e infliction of^inj'amy <011 a soldier by the 
“ punishment of floggvigt is ofleof the most mistahep modes 
for enforr:r^diseipiine which cap be conceived." —And 
then, alluding to' the same delicate topic of comparison, 
which, somehow or otljer, it does appear no man can write 
on jthis subject without introducing,—I mean the compa- 
.xative state of the Enemy’s discipline, and our own,—he 
says : 'f‘ In the French army a soldier is often shot, 
Sul he rarely receives corporal punishment ; and in no 
'other se7'Tice is discipline preserved on truer principles." 
Gentlemen, I like not the custom, which is too prevalent 
with some men, of being over-prone to praise the Enemy— 
ofhaving no eyes for the merits and advantages of their own 
country, and only Tailing gratified when they can find food 
for censure at home; white abroad all is praise-worthy and 
perfect.—1 love not this propensity to 'make such a com- 
parSidU; however, it is sometimes absolutely necessary, 
thqqjghjitmay always bd liable to abuse :—but in an officer 
like General Stewart or Sir Robert Wilson, it has the merit 
not only of being applicable to the argument, but in those 
meii who have fought against that Enemy, and who in 
spite of his superior system have beaten him (as beat him we 
always do when we meet him on any thing like fair terms), 
in shch men it has the grace of liberality as well as the 
value of truths—and it not only adds a powerful reason to 
their own, but s^iews them to be aliove little paltry feuds;— 
shews them combating with a “manly hostility, tmd proves 
that the way in which they choose to fight an enemy, is like 
soldiers in the field, and not by elfeminately railing at him. 
Jn the French army, General.Stewart says, a soldier is often 
shofn but he rarely rtceiveS corporal punishment—and in 
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wo olAe?' service is discipline preserVed on truer principles.” 
lie says, “ I knour the seryice—I have had occasion to 
see it/in practice—I- have served with Austrians, Prus¬ 
sians, and Swedes—but in no service is discipline preserved 
on truer principles than in the French; and therefore it is 
that I quote the example of th# French, whose discipline 
is preserved on principles tpo'triie, alas, for our ill-fated 
allire. i is therefore I quote the Frgnch ^arm y, and in 
order to shew that the change I recommend uT our own, 
is necessary for the perfection of its discipline, and to save 
us from the fate of those allies.” Such are the opinions of 
these gallant officers—but whether they are right or wrong 
I care not—Such are the opinions of other jprave and ex¬ 
perienced officers, expressed in language similar fo tl^at 
which you have heard; in such terms as they deeipe^ 
proper for supporting the opinions they held. Do I mevr 
to argue, because these officers have published what is un^l 
and improper, that therefore the Defendants have a right to 
do the same ? Ami foolish enough? Dpi know so little 
of the respect due to your understandings ? Am 1 soliftle 
aware of the interrujjfion I»«hould instantly and jflstly 
meet from the learned and noble Judge, who presides a^tliis 
trial, were 1 to attempt urging suc|) a topioas this^ Do 
1 really dare to advance what would amount to no 
the absurd, the insane proposition, that if one man publishes 
a libel, another man may do so too ? On the cootrayr, 
my whole argument is at ,an end, if these ave lib^s. If 
General Stewart and Sir Robert WHson hSve exceeded the 
bounds of propriety, and those passages which I have r^d 
from their works, are libels the publication by^them would 
form not only no excuse for the Defendants, Jmt would be 
an aggravation of their fault, jf I, their counsel, had ventur¬ 
ed, in defending one libel, to bring other libels before you. 
But it is because I hold, and you must too, that these officers 
are incapable of a libellous intention—because you well 
know that these officers, when thegr wroje iu such tenns, 
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were incapable of the design of sowing dissention among 
• the troops, and deterring men from entcrijj|g into the Army 
—it is because you know that, of all th(f men in this Court, 
and in this country, there are no two persons wlm are more 
enthusiastically attaelied to this country—it is because you 
know, as wciy^ I do, that i>s two men in England are more 
entirely devoted to the interests of tlie 6ritish Army, or bear 
a deadlier haj^o alV its enemies-*-it is because-you'inust fqel 
that there is nqt an atom of pr^tex^ for charging them with 
such wicked intention, or for accusing t/iem of a libellous 
publication—it is for'this reason, and for (his alone, that 
1 'have laid before you what ^hey have thought and writ¬ 
ten upon the subject matter of the composition which 
you are now trying.—I entertain no small confidence 
thai; you are prepared to go along with me, in my con¬ 
tusion, that, if they could publish such things, without 
the possibility of any man accusing them of libel, the 
mere fact of these tilings lieing published is no evidence 
of a wicked or retlitious intention:—that you are there¬ 
fore prepared to view the publication on its own merits; 
and, considering how otbers} who ^uld not by possibi¬ 
lity’ Ije accused of improper motives, have treated the same 
sul ked,^ you 'will feel., it your duty to acquit the De¬ 
fendants of evilintention, if they shall appear to have 
handled it in a similaf manner. 

£rcn(lemen, I entreat yon now to look a little towards the 
composition-itself on which the Attorney General h.-is com¬ 
mented so amply. With respect to the moito, which ia 
taken from an .eloquent address of bis to a jury upon a 
former occasion, there is nothing in that, which makes 
it necessary for me to detain you. In whatever way these 
words may have originally bijen spoken, aij(d however the 
context may have qualified them, even if they bore originally 
a meaning quite different from that which in their insulat^ 
state they now appear to have,—I apprehend, that a person 
aKumiog, as is tlv: fashjon of the day, a quotation from 



the words of.another as a text, may /aifly take the passage 
in whatever sense suits his own purproe. Such at least has 
been the practice! certainly, from the time of the Spectator,^ 
—I brieve much earlier; nor can the compliance with this 
custom prove any intention good or bad ••—A writer takes 
the words which he finds best adapted to serve for a text, 
and makes titem his^motto: some take a line, and eten twist 
it to anotlicr meaning, a sense quite opposiTe'to its oViginal 
signification*; it is the niAt common (jevic^a mere matter 
of taste and ornament, tlnd^is every day practiced. Let us 
now come to the introduction, •which foftows the text or 
motto. The writer, meaning to discuss the subject of military 
punishments, and wishing to offer his observations on,the 
system of punishment adopted in our Army,—in order tolars 
a ground-work for his argument, and in case any reader 
should say, ‘ You have no facts to produce, this is all mere 
declamation,’—for the purpose of securing such a groijnd- 
work of fact as should anticipate this objection, and sHfew 
tliat these military punishments were actually inflicted in 
various instances,—and in order to prove jfrom those instances 
the necessity of entering into’ the inquiry, he states feirly 
and candidly several cases of the punishments ^hich he is 
going to comment upon.—He says, “ Corporal,Curlis was 
“ sentenced to receive onfe thousand lashes, ’after 
“ receiving tvM hundred^ was on his own peiitio^yoTmtted 
“ to volunteer into a regiment on foreign service.” Enougli 
would it have been for the argument to have said, that 
Corporal Curtis had been sentenced to receive one thousand 
lashes ; he owns candidly that on receiving two hundred, 
be was allowed, and at his own request, to enter into a* 
iegiment on foreign service. Then he mentions the case of 
miliam Clifford, a private in the seventh Royal Veteran 
battalion, v^o was lately sentenced to receive one thousand 
lashes:—does he stop there ? No, he adds the reason ; and 
the reason turns out to be one which, if any thing can 



justify SHcIi ji pupi^ment, you will admit, would be a 
justidcation. He adds candidly, what makes against his 
own argument, he says it was “/or repeaffidlt/ striUng and 
“ kicking Ms superior officer.'' He adds, that he imdl;rwcrit 
part of Ills sentence, by receiving seven hundrcil and fifty 
lashes at Canterbury, in presence of the whole garrison. 
He next* mentions another instance of some persons of the 
4th regiment dftbot, being sentj^mced to receive two thousand 
six hundred l^es—pnd, giving*tjic reason, Iresa;^ it was 
“ for disrespe'ctfull/ehaviour to thdr officers." —He then 
states the case of liobcrttChilman, a private in the Bear- 
stead and Mailing regiment of Local Militia, who was lately 
triejl, this author tells us, by a court-martial “/or dis- 
“ obedience of orders and mutinous and improper behaviour 
“ while ihe regiment was embodied," —His offence he thus 
setslbrth almost as fully as if he was drawing up the charge 
— hay, I will venture to say the charge upon which the 
coxrt-martial proceeded to trial, was not drawn up more 
strongly and distinctly ; he subjoins to these facts, that his 
'authorities arc, the London Newspapers. 

Having thus laid the foimdation and ground-work of 
his reasoning, he comments dipon the suiiject in words 
which, as jhey have b'en read twice over, once by the 
Attorn^ General and once by Mr. Lowteil, it will be 
unnvoessary for me to repeat at any considerable length ; 
'I would only beg of you do observe, that, in the course of 
liis argument, he has by no means departed from the rule 
of fairness and'^candour which'he had laid down for himself 
in the outlet. He brings forward that which makes against 
.him, as well as that which makes for him, and he qualifies 
and guards his propositions in a way strongly indicative of 
the candour aiid, fairness of his motives. After having 
stated his opinion in warm language, in language such as 
the subject was calculated to call forth—after having poured 
out his strong feelings in a vehement manner—(and surely 



you wiil not* say that a man shall ftel strongly, and not 
strongly express himselt^shall he be blamed for expressing 
himself as these t\^o gcjllant officers have done, though per¬ 
haps in language not quite so strong f) Having thus expressed 
himself, he becomes afraid of his reader falling into the 
mistaken notion of his meaning,—which, notwithstanding 
’ the warning, it would seem tlte Attorney General has really 
fallen injo, of supposing, that he had been too much 
iirdined to overlook tl^e errors in tire ^hssth system, 
and that he who had argutxl against our* system, and in 
favour of (he Enemy’s, miglit be supposed too generally fond 
of (he latter ; apprehensive of a mistake so injurious to him, 
and feeling that it was necessary for him to qualily Iiis ^ 
observation, in order to protect himself from such a tfliscon- 
ception—He first says, “ Let it not be supposed that weintend 
“ these remarks to excite a vague ami indiscriminate sinli- 
ment against punishment by military law'’ —You jrerceiw, 
Gentlemen,that before proceedingto guard his reader against 
the idea of his general partiality to the I'rench system, he 
stops for the purpose of correctiijg another^iisrepresentatjon, 
another mistake of his meaning, into which •also the 
Attorney General hift repeatedly been betrayed this day. 
The writer, fearing lest he ghould not have guardeii’his 
reader, and especially his military reader, if Sc shojJ^l Jj^vc 
one, against the supposition of his being an enemy to military 
punishment in the general, slates distinctly, that severe 
puiiislimentis absolutely necessary in the Army > and lie pro¬ 
ceeds to express himself in words which aje nearly Ae same 
as those used by the Attorney General, for llie purpose ol 
shewing that there was ^mething enormous in attacking 
the system of corporal punishment.—Says *1116 Attorney 
General, he is endeavouring to inflame the subjects of Ihii 
country againit the whole pihnal code of the Army ; he ia 
endeavouring to take away the confidence of the soldier 
in those military regulations which, must besenforced, while 



we have an army it ^11.—All this is mere rhetoric : exactly 
■so thought the author of this work. He was afraid some 
person might fall into the same mistake; and accordingly 
he warns them against this error; he says, “ Let it Hot oc 
“ supposed that we intend these remarks to excite a vague 
and .indiscriminaiing sentiment against punishment by 
“ military law; no; when [t is considered that discipline 
“ forms the soul of an armj^, ‘without which it^would at 
“ once deg^naefatcw into a mob;—when the* description’‘of 
“ persons which compose the body of what is called an 
“ army, and the situation in which it is frequently placed, 
“ are also taken into account, it will, wc arc afraid, ap|iear 
“'but too evident that the military code must still be 
“ kept distifict from the civilf and distinguished bt/ great 
“ promptitude and severilt/. Buonaparte is no favourite 
ftf ours, God wot!”—Then, with respect to the rrench 
rpjbde of punishment and our own, he observes : “ It 
“ may be said, he (Buonaparte) punishes them (his 
troops) in some manner.—That is very true ; he im- 
prisons his refmetory tropps, occasionally in chains, and 
“ in aggravated cases he puts them to death'’ —Is this 
not dealing fairly with the sulycct ? *Is this keeping out of 
sig(rlrv3v^ry thing that makes against his argument, and 
statin,^^nly vvhat makes for it ? Is he here mentioning the 
French military punishments, to prove that we ought to 
abandon the means of enforcing our military discipline? 
No, he de«‘s not argue sp unfairly, so absurdly.—His 
argument did npt require it: be states, that the French 
punish their soldiers in a manner which 1 have no doubt 
sonie will think more severe that; flogging: he states, that 
Buonaparte punishes bis refractory troops with chains, and 
with the highest species of all human punishment— 
death. —This is exactly the ar^ment of the Befeudants, or of 
the author of this composition ; and it is the argument of all 
those who reprobate the.practice of flogging. They contend, 
that he (Buonaparl6) does not^ and that we ought not to 



flog soUlicrs; but that he punishes thiuh with chains or death) 
and so ought we. They maintain, imt for those offences for 
which one thousand lashes are inflicted,*-and many ofthfe first 
outlig^itics in this country maintain, and always have* 
maintained,—that de(^h itself should be inflicted—biitnot 
flogging,—that the more severe, but jriore safe and appro¬ 
priate punishment is to be prrferred. The argumant is not 
usal out of compassion tc^ t^ soldier, not fiJt the purpose 
yf taking past with him.. He does not tell him who has been 
guilty of mutiny, ‘ Your back is lorn*Vvitff''ir^ lash, you 
are an injured man, and suffering unmerited hardships-— 
you, who have kicked and beat yuiir officer, ought not 
to be punished in so cruel a way, as by being tied to die 
triangles and lacerated with whipcords—this is not what, 
he tells the soldier. be says—‘ The pimishin^t you 

receive, is an improper punishment altogether, because it 
is hurtful to military discipline, because it wounds* the 
feelings of the soldier, and degrades him in his own-Es¬ 
timation, because it ruins irretrievably many a man who 
might be reclaimed from irregular courses, and saves the* 
litc only, but without retaining the worth of him who^Iike 
you, have committed the highest offences : thertfora such 
a punishment is in no instance fit to be inflictej. But do 
not think tliat you are to get*ofF wiUioutthe jeverestjunish- 
ment—you, who have been guilty of mutiny*;-doWiot 
think that military punishments ought not to be more se- 
vere than the civil: my opinion, indeed, is, that you ought 
not to be flogged, because there arc reasoqjf against'that 
practice, wholly independent of any regard for you ; but 
then I think that you ought to be confined in chains, or 
put to death-’—It is noWenderness towards the soldier, it is 
not holding up his grievances as tlie grouivlVor mutiny; it 
is a doefrine wiiich has for ,its object the honour of all sol¬ 
diers: it proceeds from a love of the military serviqe; it is 
calculated to raise that service, and, by raising if, to pro- 



mote the good of Jhe country. These arc jlhe motives, 
these are the views oP this train of argument. Instead of 
holding out the idle dream, that the soldier ought not to be 
punished, he addresses himself tothesoldier,solely onabcouiit 
of the system of which he forms a part; solely on account 
of the effects which his punishment may produce on the 
Army: “but as to the individual soldier himself, he holds 
the very lan^age of severity .and (discipline; he t^Ils 
him in pretty plain, nay in sompwhat harsh teAns, that 
strictness is fiSSessai^ in his case, and that he must be treated 
for more rigorously than any otfier class of the community. 
Furthermore, he tells him, that a severer punishment than even 
flogging is requisite, and that, instead of being scourged, he 
ought to be imprisoned for life, or shot. He then goes to an¬ 
other topic—but it is almost unnec^sary to proceed further 
■witfi thequalifications of his opinion: he says, “We despise 
“ 'an'd detest those who would tell us, that there is as much 
“ liberty now enjoyed in France as there is left in this 
“ country’.” Isthis the argument, is this the language of 
a person who would hold up to admiration what our ene¬ 
mies do, and fix the eye of bl'ame only on what happens at 
home ? Is this the argument from which it is to be interred, 
that he wept over to pry out the blessings enjoyed by oiu 
enemies^ in order to stir uj> disCcWitcnt among ourselves ? If 
such had-been his intention, was this vehement expression 
of contemptuous indignation against those who are over- 
forward to praise tlie French, likely to accomplish such an 
intention ? S’yrcly such expressions were more than his ar¬ 
gument r^uired. ‘He goes out oftris way to reprobate mc-i# 
• of unjpatriotic feelings; men whose'hearts are warm towards 
the ciiemies of their country. It tvas the gist of his argu¬ 
ment to shew tfrat the French discipline being superior to 
ours, (as in the opinion of Sir Robert Wilson^and General 
Stewart it appears to be), we ought to seek the amendment 
of our system by availing ourselves of the example of our 
enemies; but he sa^s, ‘Do.itot believe I am against punisbiug 



the solilicr because I am averse to flt^gjng him—or that I 
belong to the description of persons’-who can see nothing 
in the conduct our enemies deserving censureon the, 
dontsifry, he warns the soldier that rigour of discipline is 
his lot—and that he must tixpect the severest infliction of 
punishment which man can endure«-and he purposely, 
though I admit unnecessarily for his argument,''illveighed 
against too indiscriminate iin admiration of France, in 
words ^hich I shall rqifeat, becausQ th<^ are important, 
and because my learned friend passed flastily ctVer them 
—" TVe despise and detest those who would tell us, that 

there is as much liberty now enjoyed in France as there is 
“ left in this Country," , 

Such, Gentlemen, is the publication on jvhich you arft 
called upon to decide is an argument, qualified by re- 
stricUons and limitations, upon an important branch of the mi¬ 
litary policy of this Country, In pursuing this argumei^f, it 
was necessary the writer should choose a topic liabl? to 
misconception—the comparison of (he* system of (he 
French army with our own:—his argument could not be 
conducted without a reference to this point;—but, to* pre¬ 
vent it from abuse, guards* it by the passage I*have read, 
and by others which are to be found in the Ijoi^of the 
composition.—And he is nofr broi^ht before you fisj a libel, 
on this single ground, that he has chosen such topics ei9 (he. 
conduct of his argument obviously required; and used such 
language as the expression of his opinions naturally called 
forth. 

Gentlemen, I pray you not t® be !<&! away by any ap¬ 
pearance of warmth, or even of violence, which yoif may 
think you perceive nierffly upon cursorily looking over this 
composition.—I pray you to consider the things 1 have 
been stating Jo you, when .you are reflecting upon the able 
and eloquent remarks of the Attorney-General; more espe- 
cially upon the observations which he directed to the pecu¬ 
liarly delicate and invidious topics mxessarily involved 
in the argument. The writer qiight Jiave used these topics 
without the qualifications, and still I should not have been 



afraid for his case, ^u^hchas not so used tlienv—he has not 
exccededthebounds^hichany thing that deserves^the name of 
,frec discussion must allow him. He has t|>uched, and only 
touched, those points which it was absolutely impossible to 
pass over, if he wished to trace the scope of his opinions;— 
and those points he- had a right to touch—nay to dwell 
upon (%Vliich he has not donos'^ unless ^ou arc prepared to 
say that free discussion means ifthis,—that 1 shall have (he 
choice of my^inioii, but not of the argumcilts whereby I 
may suppoPfand enforce ft—or tlraf I shall have the choice 
of my topics, but must only choose such as my adversary 
pleases to select for me f —unless you are prepared to say, that 
it iaa free permission freely to discuss public measures, which 
•prescribes not jnerely the topics by which my sentiments are 
to b^ maintained, but also the language in which my feelings 
are to be conveyed;—for ifthereisaditlerence in the impor¬ 
tance of different subjects,—if one person naturally feels more 
Btrongly than another upon the same matter, if there are some 
.subjectson which all men, whoin point of animation,areabove 
the level of a stock pr a stone, do feel warmly; have they not 
a riglit to express themselvel in proportion to the interest 
which*the question naturally possesses,,and to the streiigtli 
of tj,)e,^i'cefings it excites in them? If they have no such 
power this, to what, Ijicmaiid, amounts the boasted pri- 
, vilc^ i It'is the free privilegeof a fettered discussion; it is the 
unrestrained choice of topics which another selects; it is the 
liberty ofan enslaved press; it isthe native vigourofimpotent 
argument, 'fhe grant is not qualified, !)ut resumed by tlie 
conditions. The rule is eaten up with exceptions; and he who 
‘ givcs.yousuch a bbon, and calls it a privilege or a franchise, 
cither has very .little knowledge of‘the language he uses, or 
but a slight regard for tlie understandings of those whom he 
addresses.—I say, that in the work before you, 50 individual 
instance of cruelty has been selected for exaggerated descrip¬ 
tion, or even for remark; no specific facts are commented on, 
no statements alluded to in detail ) scarcely are the abused 
of the system pointed outt* though the eloquent author 



might well have urged them as argun^nts against a system 
thus open to abuse. It is the sykem itself which is im- 
jx'achcd in the rartss; it is the general policy of that system 
wliiclf IS called in question; and it is an essential part of 
the argument, a part necessary to Ihe prosecution of the in¬ 
quiry, to state that thesystem itself leadi to cruelty, q;id that 
cruelty cannot fail to be excreted under it. This' is among 
the most important of tlie Arguments by which the subject 
iiTnst needs i)e’discussed : iind if he has ttj hold, and 

l)ublicly to state an opinion an this subject at all, he has not 
only a right, but it is his duty to enter into this argument. 
But then the Attorney General maintains, that it tends to 
excite mutiny, and to deter persons from enlisting in the 
Army :—Now, Gentlemen, I say that this fear Is chinv^ical; 
and I desire you to lay oni^f your view every thing I hal^e 
stated from the high authorities whose sentiments you have 
heard: I request you to leave out of your sight the former argu¬ 
ments urged by me, that you cannot impute apy evil intention 
to their books, because you cannot to their authors. I ask you 
to consider, whether there is any visible limit to the argument 
which the Attorney General has pressed on you, •when he 
asserts, that the tendency ot* Ibis publication is to excite 
disaffection among the soldiers, and to prevent tlih *»cr»it- 
ing of the Army ? I ask you whether any one ofthosSlpoinis 
which are the most frequently discussed, at all times, and 
by persons of every rank, can in any conceivable way be 
discussed, if we are liable to bq told that in arguing; or»in 
remarking upon them, our arguments have a^tendoncy to 
excite sedition and revolt ? What*arc the most ordinary 
of all political topics ? Taxes, wars, expeditions. If a 
tax is imposed which in my conscience I believeto be fraught 
with injustice in its principle, or to originate in the most 
perverse impolicy; to produce the most galling oppression 
in the manner of its collection ; can I speak otherwise than 
severely ? or, however moderately I.may exQress myself, can 
I speak otherwise than mosUinfavourablyofit, even after the 



* 

Legislature lias sancj^oned it, and laid it on..tlic country' 
(Vncl yet the Attorney General may say, ‘ What are you 
ibout ? you are exciting the people to rfsistance ; you are 
touching the multitude in the tcndcrcst point; and litirring 
hem up to revolt against the tax-gatherers, by persuading 
them that the collection of the imposts is cruel and oppres- 
iivc, and Ih^t the governms^t has aq^ed unwisely or un¬ 
justly, in laying such burthens tjn the people.’ Is it rebel¬ 
lious to speak jme's sentiments of the expeditions lent frmn 
ihis country ? ,If a man shouI(l say, ‘ You arc tlispatcliing 
y^ourgallanttroops to leavfcthei. bonesiii those charnel-houses, 
Eis Sir Robert Wilson' calls them, whicli you arc constantly 
porchasing in the West Indies with the best blood of Eng¬ 
land prou are sending forth your armies to meet, not tlic 
uKnies of the enemy, but the yellow fever; you arp pouring 
j^our whole forces into Walcheren, to assail, not the armies 
of France, not the iron walls of Flanders, but the pestilential 
vapours «f her marshes’—such things have been uttered 
again and again, from one end of the empire t» the other, 
not merely in the.hcaring of the country, but in the hearing 
of }he trpops themselves ; liut did any man ever dream of 
sedition, or a wish to excite ifiatiny bu'ng'imputable to those 
millifiv's by whom such remarks have been urged ? Do 
thosc-pcjrsons bf exaltedp rank, and of all ranks, (for we all 
have a right to discuss such measures, as well as the states¬ 
men who rule us) do those men within the walls of Parlia¬ 
ment, and without its walls, (for surely all have equally the 
right political discussion, whether they have privilege of 
parliament or no) do all who thus treat these subjects pur¬ 
posely mean to excite sedition ? Did any one ever think of 
imputing to the arguments of persons discussing in this way 
those matters df first-rate national importance, that tliey had 
a tendency to protluce revolt, and excite «the soldiers to 
mutiny ?—'fhere is another subject of discussion which 
immediately strikes one; it is suggested to you immediately 
by the passage which I formerly read, from Sir Robt^rt 



Wilson ; incised, lie introduces it in Is^cftitinw the treatment 
of the soldiers. I am referring to those signal, and 1 rejoice 
to say, successfu?|cfForfs made by our best statesmen of all 
partiesjon behalf of the West-Indian slaves. Could there 
“b^a more delicate topie than this*.^ a more dangerous sub- 
ject <if eloriuence or description? Can*the imagination of 
man pjeture one that^nght tci/be more cauti«usly,—more 
scrupulo^^ handled, ifthfs doctrine is to prevail, that no 
person must publish \vliat*any person mhjLSii»pc<;;f of having 
a tendency to excite discontont and rebellion*? And yet were 
not all the speeches of Mr. Pitt, (to take but one example,) 
from beginning to end, pictures oftlieliorrors of West-Indian 
slavery? And did any one, in the utmost heat of the con¬ 
troversy, or in the other contentions of party,* or pprsonal 
animosity, did any one tfaink of accusing that celebratSd 
statesman of a design to raise discontent, or shake Ihe 
tranquillity of tl>e Colonies, although he was addressing I4s 
vehement and impassioned oratory to Island^ where the op¬ 
pressed blacks were to the tyrannizing whites, as the whole 
population compared with a tew hundred*individnals scat¬ 
tered oviT the W'^cstdiulian seas ? I say, if this lyguraent 
is good for any thing,*it is gb6d for all; and if it proves 
that we have no right to discuss this subject, it pi^wts-that 
we have no right to discuss any otlier. ’ ^ 

But I dare say, that one circumstance will have struck 
you, upon hearing the eloquent address of my learned 
friend. I think you must have Ijcen struck with, somttiiing 
Ivhich he would have kept out of siglit: he fotgot -to tell 
you, that no discontent had been peteeived, that no revolt 
had taken place, that no fears of mutiny had arisen ; that^ 
In ^hort, no man dreamt of any sort of dangers from the 

lltFLICTION OF THE PUNISHMENT 1TSEI>% ! Thc men 

therefore are to^ee their comrades tied up, and to behold 
tile flesh stripped of? from their bodies, aye, bared to th* 
bone! they are to see the very ribs^ and hopes from which 
the mangled flesh 1ms been>coufged away,—without a sentU 



mcnt of discontentj •®ithoutone feeling of hqfror, williout 
any emotion but that of tranquil satisfaction! . And all thw 
the by>standers are also to witness, without the smallest risk 
of thinking twice, after SUCH a scene, whether they, shall 
eitter into SUCH a sehvice! There are no fears entertained 
of exciting disaffection among the soldiers themselves by 
the sight of their comrade t^us treated: there is, it s^ms, 
no (fanger of begetting,a disiKclination to enlist, gi'/ong the 
surrounding pi^s^try, the vvhdio fund from 'wiiida the re¬ 
sources for recruiting your army arts derived ! All this, you 
say, is a chimerical fcctr; perhaps it is: 1 think quite 
otherwise; but be it even so : let their eyes devour such 
sights,—let their cars be filled with the cries of their suficring 
comrades; ail is safe, there is no chance of their being 
iBfOved; no complaint, no ini^gnation, not the slightest 
emotion of pity, or blame, or disgust, or indignation, can 
ryach their hearts from the spectacle before them.—But 
have a care how, at a distance from the scene, and long 
after its horrors have closed, you say one word upon the 
subject; see that<you do not describe these things, (we have 
not described them;) take care how you comment upon 
them (we have not commented uix)t\tliem;) beware of al¬ 
luding towhat has been enacting (we have scarcely touched 
any ontindividual scene); ibut above all, take care how you 
say a word on the general question of the policy of the 
system; because, if yOu should attempt to express your 
opinions upon that subject, a single word of argument, one 
accidental remark will rouse the whole Army into open rc; 
volt! The very persons upon whom the flogging was in¬ 
flicted, who wrire not to be excited to discontent at the 
torture and. disgrace of their suflferings;— they will 
rel>el at once*, if you say a word upon the policy of 
such punishments. Take nq precautions ^for concealing 
such sights from those whom you woujd entice into t':e 
service; do not stop up their ears while the air rings with 
the lash ; let ttiem r&ad the horrors of^he spectacle in the 



faces of those who have endured Kt.* Such thinn^s cannot 
• • • ^ 
move a man: But description, remark, commentary, argu¬ 
ment, who can ietir without instantaneous rebellion ?— * 

fieiitlemcn, I think I have answered the argument of the 
^\t(ornpy General upon tlic dangers of such discussions ; 
aSd in answering it,'J have removed the essential 4)art of the 
InfVmatioii, withput whic/i this prosecution cannot be 
susfaiiiN^ I mean the allegation of evil, malicious, and se- 
dilious-infehtion, on tllfc part of the {I nJ it i Jeanj publisher of 
the work.—I have done—1 will detain ydu no longer—even 
if I could, I would not go furtlicr into the case. The whole 
composition is before you. The question wliich you are to ‘ 
try, as liir as 1 am able to bring it before you, is also sub- 
niitted to you—And that question is—Wheflier, ob the most 
important and most intg;'’esting subjects, an Englishman*still* 
has a privilege of expressing himself as his feelings aftid his. 
o])inions dictintc ? • 

Gentlemen, 1 shall not trouble his J.nwEliIn or you by 
calling any witnesses. ' 

Ma. AxTouNkY Generat,. 

Cicnllcmen of fjie Jurt /*;— 

1 doubt not but you havc,gonc along with meil^iidmiring 
the very eloquent address you hav^ received from^iy leivned 
friend. There is nothing in which I more disagree with* 
him, than in the lamentation which he made for the fate of 
his clients, as persons having/or tiicir Counsel one who was 
opposed to unequal force in their cause, ptid not competent 
to meet the attack by any Abilities of which he was pos- • 
sessed, compared with tjiose of the person who had*to di¬ 
rect the attack. My learned friend, by th*e display of his 
abilities, has answered that part of his own argument. 
There is nnoHier observatioft of my learned friend’s, which I 
can as little agme in ;—he states that his clients have to con¬ 
tend with the influence of thewlttorney General. There 
exists no such influence—my learned friend knows there 
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exists no such influcncel ..While there arc ;it tiu; i):ir men 
of his talents and eloqtierice, it is impossible it slioiiUI exisi, 
even if persons in the situation in whicli 1 ^am placed,had 
the power, and were wicked, enough to exert il. I agree 
■with my learned frieiul in all the general observations lie-' 
has made,'as to the licentiousness of the jness, and Jriic 
grounds we have to deplore those,practfoes wliicli .a;'• so 
hostile to the liberty o^, the press. < I agree with„H:/mjn de¬ 
ploring their' cll'(xt?‘bn private char;\pter. I do not, how¬ 
ever, attribute the whole of the evils which he laments, to 
the causes to which he arcribes them. I go further than he 
does .in lamenting their effects; and I believe I see those 
eficcts carried to a greater extent tliaii he docs. Il is not 
only„thos'e who are libelled, but ten tlion.sand who are not 
libelled, who feel the scourge of tile libeller. 5'on know 
not bow many persons of weak nerves tliere are, who are 
lieltf in contribution by this trade of libelling; we know it 
from the records‘^of this Court,—that the (inestion is, not 
whether what Ihey^ publish is true, not whetlier il will 
benefit or injure the party—-but whether it is likely to sell 
their paper* We have it on tljQ aflidavit of a jjroprielor of 
a Pajjer, tliftt they consider alone, either on polilics or any 
other sul^ec'f, v'hat will best promote the sale of their 
^aper ; antf that they adopt what they call the popular line, 
because they derive among the three hundred ])iopiie(oi.s 
of a Papgr*, a greater degree of profit. On this aeconnl and 
others, I join'^vith him in those lamentations lie has ad¬ 
dressed to yon on 'the stole of the prc.ss, and in none morn 
' warm^than on the ground I recently stated, of the number 
of persons who are not libelled, hat kept under daily con¬ 
tribution to avoid ib 

I agree with my learnetl friend, that the conduct of public 
men must be left open to fair discussion ; but if* he meant to 

» The Attorney'General‘allude.s to an affidavit made by one 

the proprietors of The Day newspaper upon a recent 
seeution. 
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indiuJn ill (liat proposition, that public men, because <Iioy 
an; public men, may be l.ibellcil in newspapers, there I dw- 
.a^r<» W’il li him? I do not say that the situation of a public 
man, or any other character, pievenls him from having his 

5 c conduct fairly and freely discussed : but if malignity 
renge ajipear to actuat^ those who pubUsh their obser- 
.;s.no pretenfe of (lis^iissing public measures renders 
j^siich Jt^iblication injwiccnt. Wlye n i^y learned friend 
stated to you what might, and what niigli^nonje publislied 
w Uh impunity, 1 observed tha«t lie did not cuter info the 
consideration of those repeated atlticks whicli are made on 
the public jieac.e by such publications as I Iiavc insisted 
before yon, and shall farther insist, and shall prove^fo youfr 
satisfaction, this publication is. I'o talk of this pubIic»tiou ^ 
as a discussion—a fret? and liberal discussion of a pulilic 
measure—to talk of this as supported and jiistifted b;;j* the 
exani})!e of the gallant officer who sits by his Lordship, Sir 
Robert Wilson, or of the late Brigadier-t5oriera[ Stewart-^ 
to draw up a rank of men, placing^thc publisher and 
printer of (lu‘ Lx aminer liy the sideof General Stewart, 
and Sir Robert Wilson—lyhy it is laughable f Who are 
iJiose officers to whom he refers ? Men of the hjgl^est .cha¬ 
racter and rank, in a profession ^which tliry a^»rji—men 
entitled to attention from the public. Whetlier ujiou ?uch • 
a sulijcct it was well advised in th»m to give their tiioiights 
to the public, particularly as they might have uemleretl 
them more eticctual by othef communications wljich their 
- iluations enabled them to nia^ic Ui men In power—whether 
il was prudent for them to indulge themselves in such jydent * 
niul glowing language ufi my learned friend,has read from 
one of the publications—is not for me to discuss: but this 


1 know, tliat it is in hunuui nature, especially in men of 
strong and firra,jind ixjrhaps of abstinent mind, when they 
have taken up an opinion, and are desirous of urging that 
opinion, and of recommending it§ adoption by others, not 


/ 
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alwnys to look to the 6>llateral effects of the means they 
employ. 

Whether that may have been the case 'tviui respect to.the* 
publications alluded to, is a subject upon which i am i<rno- , 
rant, for I own I nevcr»hcard of them till to-day. It is up ■ 
necessary to discuss the point :^bnt that tliose publica^iis 
were fair and liberal discussions/)f<he questions up^. fjliicli 
they profess to trcg|,j^havc notthclCast doubt ;arrd^(hfft those, 
honourable gentlemen, when they,committed their thoughts 
to the press, and gave them to the public, had no other 
object than that of submitting their opinions to the fair 
constderation of those to whom they were addressed, 
.’ind the question for you to-day, is whether that was the ob - 
ject'of Messrs. Hunts. 

My learned friend has, in different parts of his address, 
statfd the question for your consideration in g very ditfeicut 
manner. A.t one time he stated it correctly. He said that 
the question was, what was the intention of the persons who 
published this paper ? I agree with him : but tlien we are 
to consider, from what source we arc to collect that inten¬ 
tion. 'It is only from the langurge usetj in tlie text, that ue 
are ?bl<yto'collcct the intention ; and therefore his Lordsliip 
will tell that the publication which has a tendency to 
protluce a mischievous object, mnst be considered as having 
been published with a ntischievous design. I cannot dive 
into, a man’s thoughts: but I say he is answerable for all the. 
mischiefs wlvlch the doctrines published by him have a 
natuiil tendency fo produce ; and the language in which 
he ejrprcsses himself, and the manner in which he weaves 
together the different articles of lii§ composition, furnish tite 
only clue by which you can ur.ravcl what his intention is. 
In that view of the proposition,. I .agree that t^je question for 
your consideration is, what was the intention of those pub¬ 
lishers : that intention is to be collected from the work it¬ 
self. But my learned frrend, having heated himself in the 
course of his argument, saed'that the question was, whether 
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Kngli.slimen slioiild dlscussa piiblic^svjbj&t in such lanffiiasje 
as was fittest to convey (heir own sentiments? God forbid 
J.shoiijd dispute ?Iie truth of the proposition, that.every' 
.I'.nglisliman has that right. I would be the first to stand 
fdhward and support the liberty of the press, if any man 
was^old or wicked enough to attempt to restraiivit. Do 
i to-tRy^ake it atjuestion'^vhethcr a man* shall be per- 
ipitted, •uSthe free diseussyon-of a public measure, to ex¬ 
press himself, wliile he^oisfines himselS*i»it!iip^lhe bounds 
of decency and propriety, fti such words aS occur to him to 
be the fittest?—No such thing; ^vhat T impute to tlie 
nutlior of this publication is, (hat he has not for his real ob- 
I'vt the free candid discussion of a great political question ; 
i)ut (hat his object is (o r;;nder tlic soldiers of our ArTny dis¬ 
contented with their situation; and that the publicitfion « 
has for its end and objei’t, and is likely to produce tis’its , 
eifect, (he preventing otluTs from entering into the scr4ce. 

1 know very well that, looking throngli this paper, you 
rvill find many tinalifying tciaiis by which the pnblislic^ 
ihonglit to escape punislunent; by Avlifeh he meant tp im¬ 
pose on those wlio might say he was favonringtiie French. 
'I’o avoiil this, he sa^'s : ‘ You will find paragraphs in wliicli 
t speak ffgo/nst the I'nnck ; you say I am :iii»«wiri,1y to 
military discipline; you will fintl passages in wiiiilh s- y 
it must be kept up.’ True; but wlicn he draws the balanca? 
between this country and France, does he draw the compa¬ 
rison fairly, and does he state the account justly betbre he 
.strikes the balance ?—for yNi will recollect* the Jbalancc is 
.struck directly in favouroftiic r rench. In one passage of (hi;^ 
paper he states, that of^ comparing tlie French wSli the 
British military service, he has no donbt^^s to giving tbe 
preference to the former. Now, my learned friend wculd 
defend liis*clieuts to-day, on the example of Sir Robert 
Wilson:—I am sorry that gallant oHiccr should be present, 
while lie hcnirs himself placed by the aide of such compa- 
(j-Kni-s. Does iny learned friend mean to say, that Sir Robert 



Wilson has trcatcfhthis subject, and j^vcn tiifi tlioy^vlits tn 
the public ns the Defendants have done ? Does he recol- 
«lcct, that if he is to bring thesri logetIier,^ic must, ruse tt;e 
Defendants to (he height of Sir Robert Wilson, f)r he'must 
reduce Sir liobert Wilson lo the situation of the J)efen;laii^? 
and are these two publications to be Irronght in comp.y ison 
rvith cach otlicr? Had Sir IVibert Wilson tlie sam^f views 
by his publication which, oii'loSking to this, i(,/s^)l)vii)ns 
the Defendants Ulwb? * It is a fair rfneslion—had the Deten- 
dants the same object and views ns Sir It. Wilson ? Now I 
will try tliat question; and I am glad to try it in the pre- 
scnceof Sir Robert Wtlson. I say, that the author of this 
worlt has diligently, industriously, and wilfully, presented 
Vo the public, trdebased picture of the state of tlie nrilisli 
Army; setting up against it the .practice of Dnonaparte, 
and giving the tlccisive preference lo Riionaparle. 

Thccxample ofSir Robert Wilson is brought forward as 
justifying this; ayd 1 am a.sked, how can yon j)rosci:ntc (he 
publisher of this paper, when you did not prosecute Sir 
Robert W’'ilson? I take it for granted that every part of Sir 
Robert Wilson’s book, which bears favourably for the De- 
fendant'i, has been jtroduced, a'lid flic or.ly j)as.sage in wiiich 
lie makes mtulion of tlio Urench, is this:—he says, “ I'rance 
“ allows ttf liogVjing onlyin her Mai iiietiuit is the only 
(instance in which it occurs. It was natural it sliouUI be in¬ 
troduced—and how is it iiitroduced ? Is it made tlie bur¬ 
then of hrs publication ? Is it. that which from the begin- 
ningto the cnddie is constantly alluding to as (he (opiV he 
wished to press ? .l^ocs hd ciAer into the considei:i;ioii of 
milita^ punishments apparently only lo giv<; (lie prefe¬ 
rence to the Frcncli ? No, lie introduces mention of liic 
French but once^ and that too incidentally, not as form¬ 
ing any ])art of the large discussion in which he is con¬ 
cerned. Tliat is the only occasion on wiiich he makes 
any mention of (iio French. Docs he introduce his ap¬ 
plication witli reference to an^ former prosecution of,a 



tilv'lU'r? If hc.liiul, I should liave no scrapie in sajin'^, that, 
however* lie had endeavoured to dofer and conceal it, li<J 
must liave had syine olijeet beyond the free and liberal • 
dr^msTiion which niy"learned friend says ought to be al- 
i>.,'ved to ('very man on every sitbject. Jf f had found 
(iia^ir IJobert Wilson luid introduced*!!is publication with 
a 111(^0 whit'll ha^ a refci^nce to the publication of 
another , that gallaift •ilicer would not have co>n- 
j'ltaiiied of iny sujiposirig that ho im istj ^ ii ave had some 
oilier oliject in view.—^Ncvjv, liaving stated tfiat, I have 
notiling to do but to call you bTick to the libel itself.— 
It begin.s: “One thousand lashe.s f (froin tlie Stain ford 
W'lfs colleeling his authorities from all the cases he ftan 
liud—How does he introduce them ? “ 'Bhe as^icssors' 

were not dt'alt with as Buonaparte would have treatted 
“ tlioin.” This is the first, last, and middle burtlnai pf 
liis pul)licaiiou% this is every thing to him: henever^m 
(juit llie subject of raising Buonaparte, lyid lowering the 
state ol’ our military discipline. lie begins w'ilh taunt*, 
iiigly introducing the observation I •had made on a 
former inoseculioii:—“ Tlic aggressors W’cre not ^ealt with 
“ as Buonaparte wo«ld havft^reated his refractory troops. 
—Speech of the Atlornci/ General.” Then hcjjy)paei»ites 
several instances in which militaiy pnnishfticnt.Itad been 
intiicli'd. He jirocec'ds : “ The Attorney General said w^iat 
“ was very tnu'—(liese aggressorsliave certainly not been 
dealt with as Biionaparti: ,would have trejated • liis, rc- 
“ fraclory troops;” thus piU^ing out of In'*coutjc what 
the Attorney General is suppowd to have said, for he could 
not have said it with reference to these cases. He goef on ; 
—“ nor iiidiwl as refractory troops would be Ireatt'd in 
“ any civilized country whatever, save And c.xcept this 
“ country.—Jlerc alone, in this land of liberty; in this 
“ age of refineufeui; by a people wliu, with their usual cou* 

“ sistency, have bct'n iu the lii^bil of reproaching their 
*' jtnrghbours with the cruelty of their punishments, is 



“ still inflicted a species of torture at least a^ exquisite a* 
“ any that was ever devisal by tlic infernal ingenuity of 
th'-Inquisition.” Now, what docs he return to ? “No, 
“ as. the Attorney General says, lluonapirte does we/, treat 
“ his rofracio''y iroops in this manner.” Then, when h.n 
roincs to describe, Kt his glowing and ardent manner, the 
mode of punishment intlicto^l on our Uoops, does con¬ 
fine himself to merely slalipgcthat it is inflict^d^on jlri- 
tish subjects ? hf.s delight is \q state that Eiiouftarte hf.s 
the advanttige OM^r us. Hcexalts^Butmaparle, on the ground 
that our system is not thesy.stein in France. He says: “ Tliere 
“ is not a man in his rdnks whose back is seamed w ith tlie la- 
fl'erating cat-o’nine-tails. His soldiers Jiave never yet been 
brought iipto vicwotie of their comrades strippal nake<l, 
“ itis limbs tied with ropt^s,” and so on,—not staling lids 
as^tljc pniii.dnnent infliefed on British soldiers, but exult- 
ingjlhat Buojiaparte’s soldiers arc not sul)jecj,lo it. 

Sly learned friend says, the writer was aware of litis, 
and tt'erelbre tiia*l. lliis interprelalion must be put upon it—■ 
fliat he has gttardctj his statement l)y observations of an op- 
jrosite tendency—I do really lielicvc my learned friem! speaks 
from ti:e first authority on that*subj(!Ct^; I do believe tliat 
he knew mhat the intention of llie writer was, ami tliat lie 
attempted<o "naril g^ainst the obvious impression of 
. his' writers. It is only in tliat way I can acconiit for what 
he relies on, by shcwing'that the author is not an unquali¬ 
fied admirer of Buonaparte. What docs lie say ?—“ Bno-' 
“ iiaparte is,no favourite of^ours, God wot! but if we 
“ come to balance acccunjl^ with Iiim on this particular 
“ hc^jd, let us see how matters will stand—He recruits his 
“ ranks by for/.e—so do we—We'flog tliosc wc have forced 
“ —be does not. It may be said, he piuiislies them in 
“ .some manni r—(hat is very Jrue. He imprisons his re- 
“ fractoiy troo[)s—occasionally in chains, and in aggrava- 
" led cases lie jiiits them to death :—but any of these seve- 
ritirs is preferable to tying a human creature up like a 



“ dog, and cutting his dcsh # pioetn with wliipcoid."— 
Now, if wn corM fairly to eobsidcir this, thA adrite thal 
this libeller gives to us is to adopt the systeM of Buona<- 
p{ut6, in preference to our owti, because he tells you that, 
on the balance of the aecountji Buonaparte's systitti is the 
besH^not that he would not Jlave as improve* eVen oh Buo¬ 
naparte’s system.—Has he'stated the account justly, al¬ 
lowing that he has taRen into the awmbit t^a im(}ri8on- 
incitt in chains and sometimes death ?---Has lie taken into 
account the manner in which Buonaparte’s troops arc 
driven, or rather dragged to the ranks—has he stated the 
manner in wliich the Fnnich conscriptions are carriedlnto 
ctTectf When he is stating the account,*and d/snving a 
balance, could lie, could any man, who meant to ifaro 
dealt fairly, have been totally silent on that most miRertal 
part of the subject ? It is not possible, if his intent had Jlecn 
to have discussed the question fairly and vith candour. 

1 stated this in my first address to you, expecting It would 
have received some answer. I pointed out tliat there waf that 
omission in the stalemait of the account, and I a%ued it as a 
proof that the author sVas writing against hit better judg¬ 
ment. But no answer lias b(;en giVeiij beoau^pKKtfoUld be 
given. On proceeding, it is said, ihht tiiere is afaitl)er qu|U£i- 
cation. He says he is not an admirer of the pr^nt stats of the* 
French government i bor does lis think tlmt the Froiicb en« 
joy as much liberty as the people of this country. Upofi 
my word, a very ample alllStUnce {—-a .verjfarapte admis¬ 
sion l-B'that the people of Fr^ee) -whose suHfetHigs we read, 
of in every paper tbat.comes to our bands, are not fia tho 
enjoyment of an eqU^ degree of liberty Vrilh ounelves! 

admits that the Frofteli are not in the enjoyment of so 
much publiieliberty as arethe Britidi; Md by making tbaf 
allowance, he hbpeS be shall induee yoU to think tliat he bos 
drawn bis picture without partiality. It^nfirms what ray 
learned friend states, that be ^as aware of the interpretation 
which might be put apon his puMioi^ioA, and thoretbre hei 
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b48 wrongly and imulficlentty thrust in that which he 
Slopes wUl tilduce you to think lie had nr bad intention. 
If mjr thing was wanting to make up the account,' let 
m see what he further states. He introduces it by this 
cconparison. He ^ys, “ he ifees nothing peculiarly piti^iblc 
in the lot of Buonaparte's soldiers when compared with 
“ that of our own: were we upon to make e,nr el^c- 
“ tion between services, the whipcord would at once' 
decide us. Nd advantage whatever can compensate for, 
or render tolerable to a mind but one degree removed 
from brutality, a liability to be lashed like a beast!!” 
When I stated the libel before, I did not trouble you 
with the, whole* of it. Look at the insulting manner in 
whibh the author concludes it: “ We have heard of an 

“ army of slaves which had bravely withstood the swords 
“ of their masters, being defeated and dispersed by the bare 
“ shaking of the, instrument of flagellation in their faces. 
** This brought so forcibly to their minds their former state 
“ of servitude and disgrace, that every honourable impulse 
at,once forsook their bosoms^ and they betook themselves 
“ to Bight and to howling. *We cKtertain no anxiety 
about* ^character of our, countrymen in Portugal, 
“ when v^e contemplate * their meeting the bayonets of 
Massena’s troops,—but we must own that we should 
“ tremble for the result, were the French General to dis- 
“ padeb against them a few hundred drummers, each braii- 
“ dishing a ctA-o’-nine-taUs." 

W^by, Gentlemen, can you attribute that insulting, that 
infamous paragraph—can you attrjbute it to any thing but 
a desire to degthde the Brltbh soldiery in the opinion of 
those under who% eye it might fall i It has been said, that 
the infliction of this punishment lowers the spirit of the 
soldier. 1 am a plain man, and I can loolf only to efiects 
in order to judge pf causes j and I beg to bring to your rcr 
collection the battles of Alexandria, Maida, Corunna, Ta< 
davera, Bozaco) agd tbp otW achievements by which our 
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armies have beeu distingliished—and then I svill ask jou, 
whether these tibops, so distinguished by valftait *nd 
cipline can be considered as subject to a militaiy <^e of 
lajrs which lowers the spirit, and degrades them in thdis 
own estimation. Men degraded and lowered in their own 
cstimatipn will ne^r stand as onr brave troops have sue*, 
jce^fulifr dope in the fr<jnt*«of the Enemv. 

Gentlemen, with thq^e observations,* UjiAll l^ve this case 
to your decision, fully petsuaded, thataltKough ray learned 
friend may have placed his Cliepts by the side of Sir 
Robert Wilson and General Stewart, you will, by yonr 
Verdict, place them with the other libellen of the day. * 


SUMMING UP. 

Lord Ellenborovcm. 

Gentlemen of the Juryj—^ 

This is an lnform*ation for a Libel, filed againsj John Hunt 
and Leigh Hunt, the publisher^and printi*^ 4 in 
which they have a joint property, called The ^Xamiher: 
And the Information states, tl>at the Defendants, being 
malicious, seditious, and ilhdisposed persons;, and un« 
lawfully, and maliciousV devising, nncL intending to 
injure the Military Servit^ of our‘Lord the King;— 
and tor insinuate, and cause it to be believed, |^at ftS 
improper and cruel method of punishnaeat was practised 
in the Army of our said Lord the KiD|^ and that per¬ 
sons belonging to the eaid Army were punished, ap> 
cording to sutb method, with great and excessive seve¬ 
rity ; and thereby to raise and excite discontent and di$> 
afiection in the minds*of^tl^ persons belonging to the 
said Army ; and to deter the liege subjects of our said 
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l>^ (tHt jK^ji^g entering int® the 5jinne;^oH the 
id d^}' Extern her, in the fiiUeth .^'ear'of the reif^n of 
ike King,, published the .paper in question: — And the 
question for yoo la py is, whether the publication has 
fcirly the.tendency imputed ,to it ? If it has that ,len*^ 
dency, the persons must be* punished who have pub¬ 
lished it, inten^g ^o produce *lhat effect. • If ft shall* 
appear to j^u that such is the .obfious tendency of the 
paper which is in evidence, then what it is incumbent 
on the Prosecutor to 'prove, will have been made out. 
It is'-only hy comparing the different parts of the Libel, 
tliat you.can come to a just conclusion. When I say 
.Libhl, I call it that which it is stated to be in the In' 

, furaiatiou—it will be for you to say whether it is Justly 
so dS’nominated. It has been stated by the^'learned Gen¬ 
tleman, who is counsel for the Defendants, in a speech 
of great ability, eloquence, and manliness, that the ques¬ 
tion is; whether Englishmen have a right to discuss 
public m^a&ures, and may givq their opinions on a par¬ 
ticular cast,of policy? That is a question upon which 
there ca'ft~ Bd-^it one opinion. It is competent for all 
the Subjecls of his Majesty, freely, but temperately to 
discuss, not only in conversation, between friend and 
frien^, birt, through the medium of tlie press, every ques¬ 
tion coRi^eetetf with public ^ 4 icy: but, in proportion to 
the importance and delicacy tbe subject, in proportion 
to tbe^eril which may attend an inflamed discussion of a 
subject,' a guard is to be imposed upon the person at 
the time be is 'indulging in the freedom of discussion ; 
in order that hd may take card he does no Inaterial in- 
juiy to private feeling, or the public peace and happiness. 
Subject to this ristrietioir, the Law qf England allows 
every man to publish b: pleases. He must, how* 
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erer, be cautkHis, that be does not make tins pnvtie^ 
a clo%k to cover% malicious intention. 

Gentlemen, we are placed, ip a most anxious and 
awful situation. The liberty of the Country—-every thing 
we enjoy—not only our frigedotn as a nation,* but the 
freedom* of every *hian, .d^tends upon our fortunate re» 
tistanc# to nhe arms Buonaparte, a^id the force oF 
France—which I may say is the force^T»aU Ehtdpe, com* 
bined under that formidable foe; It becomes us therefove 
to see that there is not, in addition *to the prostrate thrones 
of Europe, an auxiliary within this country, and thSt he 
has not the aid, for the furtherance of his object, of ,a^ntis6 
press. It is for you, Isetween the public on the one hind, • 
and the subject on the other, to see-that such a cahimity • 
does not take'^ace. 

It is competent for the Defendants to discuss every 
subject of public policy; Imt, in piopoition to its imporf-^ 
ance, every man must see that no cojlaleral mi8ebief*arises , 
out of what he publishcs.-^i^e have had statefl to.us the 
publication of an excellent officer near me, and Brigadier^ 
General Stewart, who is j^et liv^pg (for th^lCtterney Ge* 
nera] was mistaken wlien he supposed him dea'd.) Both, 
those officers, in their publications’, have commented on tiie 
subject of military punUhments. In the p^sence qf one 
of them,,! have no difficull^in saying, thatdte wyuld have 
done better if he had impost nlore of a guard upon bw 
observations. The purity of his purpose no oat cait 
doubt. He addresses his observations to the Minister of 
the Country : hut I think he would have ^one better, if,on 
nsetyectof^ucb extreine’delicacy, be had madehiacoai^ 
muoication in a more private manner. For, conndertiin 
inffiimmution—the irritation that may be* excited by sudr 
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observations in the minds of soldiers, on whose fidelity to 
the customs of the country every-thifig depends., le 
would have been more cautions in both those honourable 
Officers, and would have been attended witli less irritation, 
if they Had discussed the subject with Mr. Pitt, in a more 
private form. The subject military pnnishinebt is one 
we cannot suppose not to have*undergone the full con* 
sideration the excellent persons, brho, at different times, 
have had the command ofthe British armies. It is a sub* 
ject which comes home to the bosom of every body ;—and 
we fnust suppose that those who are full of honour and 
Teeliug, .have hot neglected to take such a subject into 
the?r consideration. The question ef enlisting for life has 
undergone the anxious ednsideration of different govern- 
meitlk; and I know' that the opinions of ^‘11 the General 
Officers have bftn collected individually, respecting the 
^j^licy and expediency of eulifting for life. I cannot say 
whether any questions have been put to them on the 
subject of htilitary punishmen«s. There are punishnietits, 
the nature iof which cannot properly be discussed. Sup¬ 
posing ac piAdsbment tot be a' capital punishment, it is a 
^griAous thing to consider—it is most mischievous and 
painful to the feelings of the relatives and family of tlie 
individual, {f such a topic, was to be discussed in an 
inflammatory'way^ yon migly^'be electrified —no man can 
uay to what extent he m1gln be disabled from discharging 
bis duty, where the question was l^feor death, if his feelings 
and sensibility* were to be so strongly worked upon. It 
Hvould disable those even whose duty it is to pronounce the 
law, and to draw the attention of Juries to ilsues of that 
iincription. Therefore, it is not cutting down the liberty 
df discussion, foP require* tbut such subjects are discussed 
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moderately, and that a person, in th^ exercise of an allovred 
rj';ht,^doe3 not (Preate mote mischief than he attempts ta* 
remedy. 

. Upon the subject of the present {iibel, I will advert to 
the terms of it, and put it to ^’ou, whether it is a^air dis* 
ctissiou of tiie subject, or whether it is calculated to inflame 
the pasifoDS.— to induce ahc’sojdiers, to h^Jieve they are* 
worse dealt with than die soldiers of FrSa«e—tt^bltiot their 
resistance to the forces of Buon«part6, and to place us on 
one side in unjust contrast with tRe military of France, 
and other countries. Now, first, ns to whether this is tern- 
{lerate discussion—reasoning in the temper*of Sir SoberP 
Wilson ? Why! is this in the way of temperate Ifis* 
cussion i The first thing that strikes.one is this.*-" ONE 
THOUSAN^^ASHES !” in large letters. What Mjhat 
but to attract the mind to such a punisbisent as one tbon* 
sand lasiies....to pourtray it as a circumstance of horror, and 
excite feelings of detestation; against Ahose who bad in« * 
dieted, and compassion fur^jhose who had sufTaed ^appa* 
rcntly suffered) sucR a punishment ? for it app^rs to have 
been executed only in parP. Then, as a te»Pto£bmment 
on, the Defendants say, “ The aggressors were*\ot dealt 
" with as Buonaparte would ha<ve treated his refractoiy 
" troops.” Now they begin, you observe, not by discuss¬ 
ing the subject in general-Aemt by saying that it would be 
better, with a view to the u^ahfcelin^ of the Army, if 
ignominious punishments were done away; they begin as' 
if there had been some excesses which ought to attract 
attention to the punishment. " Corporal'Cuitis was seoe 
" tenced to*receive one thousand lashes; but, after re- 
ceiving two^riundred, was permitted to volunteer into % 
•f- regiment on foreign service,” *11 doe^ not say what A| 
was panished for—it docs*say, w^^pi^ other was punished 



WiHiam Clijfora, a private in the 7th Royal Veteran 
H Battalion, was lately sentenced to cecevve one thousand 
“ lashes, for repeatedly striking and kicking his superior 
officer.’’x-I should^ have thought that would have been 
mutiny p.rnishable with dea(h ; and whether the punish- 
ipent was a commutation fordtjath, I do not know. 
there. is any erhne that shakes foundation of military 
sobordinktion, it IS that of striking a superior officer. Then 
they say, " A Garrison Court-Martial has been held on 
** board the Metcalf trans^rt, at Spithend, on some men 
of the 4ib regiment of foot, for disrespectful behaviour 
** to their officers.”—And, without saying how much pu¬ 
nishment was.inflicted on one or th^ other, he accomuhites 
tbeen*.) he says, Two thousand six hundred lashes were 
“ tta.^'inflicted among them.” Then lh«<j iske another 
Robert Chiiljnan, a private in the Bearstead and Mai- 
ling regiment of Local Militia, who was lately tried by 
a CourtrMartial for disobedience of orders, and inuti- 
nous., anJ improper behaviour while the regiment was 
embodied, has been found guilty of all the charges, and 
** sentencedSi£..receive ei^ht hundred lashes, which are to 
** be inflected on him ai Chatham, to which garrison he is 
to be marched for that purpose.” These they profess to 
be extracts from the London Newspapers, Tliey have 

taken from all abe London pa^s those sentences to which 
p V 

they wished to atfract notvt^, as being excessive and se¬ 
vere: ^en they begin—they say, “ The Attorney General 
** said very true.; these aggressors have certainly not been 
dealt with as Buonapartd would have treated his re- 
.fractoqr troops.”—.And in face, all that follows is a con- 
tMat' in favoor of Buonapart4, and the s^rcy exhibited 
br him to bia troops, and‘ the tyraiipy exercised towards 
the stddienioi' this CjC^snsry^. ,Tbky say, Here abne, in 
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“ this land of liberty, in this age of refinement, by & 
)W)|>Ie wbo, with their usual consistency—” that seems 
to be a fling at the consistency of the Country at large— 
have been in the habit of reproaching their i^eighbours 
with the cruelty^of tlieir punishments, is*still inflicted a 
species of torture at as exquisite as tiny that was 

*“ ever devised by the iiffernal ingeinnt^' the inijuisllion.” 
—Is this temperate discuSsion ?, Is this a way in which the 
retison can act for itself? it'not inflaniniatory discus¬ 
sion, which overpowers the reason ? They go on—No, as' 
“ the Attorney General justly says, Buoi\pparle d^^ not 
“ treat his refractory troops in this manner. Thdre is»not 
“ a man in his ranlfs whose back is seamed wi^h phe 
“ laceratin g_c at-o*-nine tails. His soldiers have nc^f yet 
“ been brduglrk up to view one of their comrades stripped 
" naked, his limbs tied with ropes to a triangular ma- 
“ chine, his back torn to the bone by Uie merciless,cutting 
“ whipcord.”—And so it g’oes on, pourtrayyig "the cir- 
'cumstanccs that belong !t)* military punishi*»ent. Then 
they say—“ Let it not be, supposed that wq Ttilandthese 
“ remarks to excite a vague aifd iudiscriniin&twg ^nti- 
“ ment against punishment by military law :....no ; when* 
“ it is considered that discipline forms the soul of an army, 
“ without which it would^feonce degenerate into a mob ; 
“ when the description of persons wha compose \he body 
“ of what is called an army* and the situation in^vhich* 
“ it is frequently placed, are also taken ,inlo acco*unt, it 
“ will, we are afraid, appear but too evident, that the 
“ military code must still be kept distinct from the civil, 
“ and distirigujslicd hy greater piomptitude and severity.” 
Then it is adiairttedithat there must be a greater degree of 
severity ; and the qii^Uon is onfy, w'hctl*er it should be of 
this description, or death; ajriF if’^t^^ temperate discussion, 

K 
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tbere couid be no question more proper for consideration. 
But you will collect the motive from thfc fairness of ihe 
statement. If it is a fair brlance of the account between 
Buonaparte and us, »you may be inclined to think it 
was not written witli a bad motive, “ Buona(>art6 is no 
•f favourite of ours, God wot <l do not know Vhat that 
means—“ But if we*come to balimce accounts wirth him 
" on this particukr head, let us see how matters will stand. 
“ He recruits his ranks b^’ force,—so do we J' Is that fair ? 
What is the mode by which the Army is recruited in this 
Country } The “Regular Army is not recruited by force. 
Tbe^lftl i.*ia is only that service which every man is liable to 
' by the common law of the land. Antecedently to the for- 
‘ malidn of a regular army, every man was obliged to stand 
fortBFTor thes. defence of the country. The^iii*' which was 
“'erfof'tned form^ffly under a Commission of Array; has 
'^since^ by the establishment of the Militia laws, been thrown 
on the )nore* capable; and pfersons, with certain exceptions, 
are baKoted for. They learn <for a limited time the mili¬ 
tary, exercise; and are subject, during that period, to the 
provisioj/ jvtifch are familiar Jo you. The Local Militia is 
a servicrof the same nature, but for a shorter time. This 
is the sort of force we resbrt toa general ballot. 

Every* man who is at all a^tiainted with tiie history of 
the two»counfries, knows that tfothing can equal the rigour 
with which men of- ever^ »nk and station arc treated in 
Fyan€e, There they are all drawn out, and forced to serve 
—how 2. in delijnee of their own land ? no; they may be 
carried to Spain, to be opposed to the British troops, and 
be made the instruments of the \nost ambitioUis man that in 
these times has been created. But” do^not end there, 
it is not the mer^individital—any relative, who endeavours 
to withdraw him, is Ji^ye^tot punishments of such horror, 
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that any one who reads the. code of (^onscriplioiiMMl]. say it 
evjry tfting in (he shape of a rule of Mr. The’ 
parents are doomed to linger oijt their lives in tlie gallics, 
or imprisonment. It is a matter of general history that thj| 
military system in France is qf the most cruel and malignant 
inflictioi^Is the balanceofjhe account then’statcd fairly^ 

He r&ruift his ranks bj force—so do w^” Is there an/ 
parallel between his fdrc^ and the mcreft»aUdling for the 
Militia?—for that is the only insthnce of force which applies 
to the defence of our land. Then the writer says, ‘‘We flog 
“ those whom we have forced—hedocsnobi«^t™®y belaid, 
“ he punishes them in some manner—that i# very frue^Hfe 
“ imprisollis his refractory troop#, occasionally in chSins,, 
“ and in^aggravated cases he puts them to death ;—butany, 
“ of these s^vWitics is preferable to tying a human owSture 
“ uj?and cutting his flesh to pieces with^’hipcord.” 

Then lie goes into an irritating detail of the j^iseri^ 
which do arise from this punkhment, and which do harro\^ 
up the feelings of men wjjo consider them iit dc^il. It 
is an evil that has subsisted in the eyes of'j/C^Legislature, 
and of that honourable body wl^o constitute thcaOfficers of 
the Army, and it has not been remedied. If therC^e persons 
who really feel for the private soldier, why not endeavour 
to remedy the evil by private representation ? But ^when, 
as at this moment, ever.^ thing depends (m the zeal and 
fidelity of the soldier, can yc^^Conceivc that the exhibition 
of the words ONE THOUSAND LASHES, willi«stro|$:& 
underneath to attract attention, could be for ifny other purpose 
than to excited is affection ? Could it have any other tendency 
than that Sf preventing lAen from entering into the Array ? 
If you feel of tJ^lTt inflammatory nature, it is for you to 
say, whether youVean do otlrerwise than consider it as a 
means to promote tlVcnd i^^l^^alculated to produce? 
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I hop-jj'ia/ its object is to 

•discour.'■/ji, the soldiery, it will Ih; uiia^auHlig. These, fJ-r, 
,wUo are represented as b«yng treated ignoniiniously, have 
j^resented a front, and successfully, to every enemy against 
which tltey have been opposed* 

^ Ido not carry your niiuds,\o«iny particular stSuy; ))ut 
*on what occasimi do,you find the .soldiery ofTircift Hritai’n 
unmannt'd'by tine elFcct of our njilitUry code ? If it be ex¬ 
pedient to change it, we,hope and trust that those who oc¬ 
cupy places in the Legislature, or places of trust, will pay 
.attention to tjyc-^bject. Tins publication is not to diaw 
^ei^ttentiun to it, if the evil be remediablc^but seems in- 
, tonSed to attract theatUnlion of the military,»and to in- 
dut^ecthem to consider themselves as more degfuded than 
anj^iher fcoldicis in the woikl—to nmke«fniV n moic re¬ 
luctant st)ldicis,.aud less ready to serve us at lid uwful 
1 crisi^ and render the country that assistance without whiclt 
rwe arc,colh}ctivcly and indlyidually undone. Heave you 
losay,^coirpling (he context ^Uh this balance of account 
' between IlUoS.rparte and us, whether this publication Iras 
rpQt & (ciidcucy to produce the mibcinef ascribed to it. 

Q*ntl<rsen, it is generally expected that, under the sug- 
'■gestion (he act of parjhi^uciit—it is not [rercmptoiy on 
rnc, but it is generally expected—that I should state my 
opint'otr;—1 have no doubt that *his hbcl has been published 
j with Ihe'rntcntion imputedit ; and tli-at it rs entitled to 
'•the clyyracter which is given to it in the Information. 

The «fuiy witlidrcw, and after remaining in consnllation 

Tiro Ilonrs, leturncd a veidlct’by which thm found both 
Defendants NOT GUILTY 






